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Preface to the Second Edition* 


The first edition of tMs Ibook w published in 1897 and 
■was soon out of print. Annambhatta^s work haTing been 
appointed a text-book for examinations by Bombay and 
other Universities, there was a great demand for a second edi-^ 
tion, but various reasons interrupted the work of revision. 
It was at first intended to omit the Nyaya-Bodhinl 
had nothing special about it, and insert in its place Tarlm^ 
Dtpika-"Prahaia ot JSlllakantha and also a few useful extracts 
from other commentaries by way of footnotes *, but as 
the plan would have increased the bulk of the volume it 
was abandoned and the text of the first edition was retain- 
ed. Three additional copies, marked Q, U and W, were 
available for consultation and the necessary corrections and 
additions suggested by them have been made in the text, more 
particularly in the Nyayd-Bodhint Copies U and W espe- 
cially afforded considerable help in settling many doubtful 
passages of this commentary, and many of their variants 
have been adopted in this edition. The new commentaries 
published in W were also useful in clearing ambiguities in 
the text of the Samgraha and the Dlpika^ and the text may 
now therefore be said to be finally settled for all practical 
purposes. 

The most important addition to the Notes was a 
literal translation of the text of the printed in 

italics at the top or each section, which will be found useful 
to students. Ambiguities and mistakes left in the hurry 
of the first edition have now been removed as far as possible, 
and many passages in the Notes have been re-written for 
the purpose. Some paragraphs had to be renumbered and 
some sections have been rearranged. The portion of the 
preface in the first edition dealing with the author has 
been placed after the Introduction, and another portion deal- 
ing w ith Mss, collated for th e text has been transferred to 

*In the present re-igisue no change has been made except that the 
transliteration of Sanskrit has been brought into conformity with modern 
practice and that some of the obvious misprints and errors hav© been 
corrected. The time at the disposal of the Department was short and 
thanks are due to Prof. Dravid for having corrected the proofs carefully 
and expeditiously. — Superintendent, Pablioation Department, B.O.ttX 
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the end as Appendix C. The Index at the end is a nevr 
feature added in this edition. 

The Introduction required very few alterations. Where 
new facts have been brought out by later reseraches addi- 
tional foot-notes have been inserted at the proper places. 
The discovery of unknown Jain and Buddhistic literature in 
India as well as in Tibet and China by the researches of 
distinguished scholars like Dr. Sarat Chandra Das andMaha- 
mahopadhyaya Satisa Chandra Vidyabhushana is likely to 
throw new light on many dark spots in the history of 
Indian philosophy, and many of our current notions are 
also likely to be altered. All speculations on this subject 
must therefore be accepted as only provisonal at present. 
It would be a very interesting and instructive study to trace- 
the gradual development of many philosophical problems, 
such as the atomic theory, the identity of cause and effect, 
the Nyaya syllogism, and the notion of Abhava» But until 
fuller materials are available, it will be worse than useless 
to indulge in idle guesses. It is now fully recognized 
that Indian philosophical systems are not the creations 
of individual promulgators, but organic growths from out 
of various currents of thoughts germinating through 
ages and collected in the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and 
the more ancient Smrtis and Puranas. A critical and 
comparative study of these philosophies will assuredly 
reveal the lines of this growth as well as its reaction on 
the religious development of the Hindus. It is to be hoped 
that Indian scholars will devote greater attention to the 
study of this aspect of Indian Philosophy. 


Bombay, 

30th September 1918 


M. R. Bodas 


Extract from the Preface to the First Edition 

{ Dated March 1897 ) 


Al few words as regards the explanatory and critical 
notes appended to this edition will suffice. The chief aim 
in writing these annotations was to make them as ex- 
haustive as the limited scope of a book mainly intended 
for students would permit. The notes will not appear 
disproportionate to the text, if the difficulty of the subiect 
as well as the want of a proper guide to these systems are 
taken into account. The notes are designed to give the 
student a tolerably complete and accurate idea of the Nyaya 
and Vaisesika systems as a whole ; and hence many topics, 
although omitted or only cursorily glanced at in Annam- 
hhatta's work, have been discussed in the notes, because 
they form essential ingredients of the systems. Manuals 
like the TarkaSafngraha and the Dlpika are to be studied 
only as stepping stones to the knowledge of a great and 
intricate science ; and the notes have been written with a 
view to facilitate the further progress of the student as 
much as possible. 

A.n attempt has been made in the Tnfruduchon prefixed 
to this edition to trace the gradual development of Nyaya 
and Vaisf‘!sika literature from the age of the Sutras upto 
the latest period. A historical sketch like this is sure to 
give the students a better notion of these systems than any 
amount of study of isolated works. The attempt is of 
course only tentative,, but it at least opens a vast field for 
inquiry which may be profitably pursued in future. It 
was at first intend id to discuss some of the more important 
doctrines of M/Si/a and Vaise^Ica systems in the Introduc- 
tion, especially with reference to their evolution and bear- 
ing on the general course of thought in India. The task, 
however, was found to be too vast for such a work as the 
present and the plan had to be abandoned for want of 
space : but a few hints of the kind will be found in the 
notes in their proper places. 
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It will not be proper to conclude this preface without 
briefly explaining the circumstances under which this work 
is published. The present edition of Tarka-Samgraha with 
commentaries and notes was undertaken by the late Mr. 
Y. V. Athalye more than twelve years ago and it was an 
ambition of his life to devote all his leisurs time to the 
writing of the notes so as to make them really exhaustive 
and useful, not only to students in Indian Colleges, but 
also to advanced scholars. He saw that in order to 
popularise the study of Ntjaija it was necessary to clear the 
many disputed points that beset the path of a conscientious 
student and to place the cardinal doctrines of the Nyaya- 
VaUesiki philosophy in their true light. Ho man was 
better fitted for such a work than Mr. Athalye, whose pro^ 
found scholarship and legal acumen enabled him at once 
to unravel the intricacies of the Nyaya logic. Pressure of 
official and other business, however, hardly left him any 
time to complete a task upon which he had set his heart. 
The work had to be constantly put aside, and consequently 
much labour and time were wasted in these interruptions ; 
white latterly ill health made him more and more unable 
to bear the strain of a continuous effort. In spite of these 
difficulties he hoped to bring out this edition at an early 
date, and would have done so had not premature and almost 
sudden death carried him off at a time when he was most 
wanted. He had however left ample materials behind him, 
which required only a final revision and arrangement to 
make the book acceptable to the public ; and so it was 
resolved to publish it as a posthumous work 
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A Historical Survey of Indian Logic.^ 

“ The foundation of logic as a Science,” says Ueberweg, 

“ is a work of the Greek mind, which, equally removed 
from the hardness of the Northern and the softness of the 
Oriental, harmoniously united power and impressibility.®” 
The supple mind of the Oriental is said to be wanting in the 
mental grip and measure required for strictly scientific think- 
ing. Ueberweg, when he laid down the above proposition, 
was not wholly ignorant of the existence of Nyaya philoso- 
phy, but his knowledge of it seems to have been very mea- 
gre. Had he known some of the standard works of 
and Vaisesika systems, he would not have passed such a 
sweeping remark about the incapacity of the Oriental mind 
to develop a rigorous science like Logic. The same ignorance 
has led many eminent writers to belittle Indian philosophies 
in general or, where striking coincidences are discovered 
between Greek and Indian speculations, to assume a Grecian 
importation of philosophical ideas into India at some ancient 
time. Thus Niebuhr unhesitatingly asserts that the close 
similarity between Indian and Greek philosophies cannot 
be explained “except by the intercourse which the Indians 
had with the Grseco-Macedonio kings of Bactria.®" On the 
other hand, there are writers like Gorres who as positively 
declare that the Greeks borrowed their first elements of 
philosophy from the Hindus. Max Muller is probably nearer 
the truth in saying that both Greek and Indian philosophies 
were autochthonic, and that neither of the two nations bor- 
rowed their thoughts from the other.* As the human mind 
is alike everywhere, it is quite possible that philosophers in 
both India and Greece unconsciously adopted the same mode 

1 This paper was read by me at a meeting of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on the 24th September 1896 and is published 
in the Journal of the B. B. E. A. Society, Vol ^YT V p. gog. 

2 Dr. E. Ueberweg : System of Logic p. 19. 

3 Thomson’s Laws of Thought, Appendix p. 285. 

4 Thomson’s Laws of Thought, Appendix p. 285. 
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of reasoning and arrived at similar results quite independent- 
ly. A closer study of Indian philosopMoal literature is al- 
ready producing a conviction among European scholars that 
it is tolerably indigenous and self-consistent, and that it 

does not need the supposition of a foreign influence to ex- 
plain any portion of it. It should also be noticed that notwith- 
standing many coincidences between the Indian and the 
Grecian currents of philosophical thought there are several 
features in each so peculiar as to make any inter-communioh 
between them highly improbable. The fact, fof instance, 
that Indian Logic retained a close similarity to Pre- Aristo- 
telian Dialectics up to a very late time is a legitimate ground 
for believing that the influence of Aristotle’s works was 
never felt in India. Besides, as a history of Indian philoso- 
phy is still unwritten, and will probably remain so for years 
to come, it is advisable for every student to keep an open 
mind on the subject. Preconceived theories, however ingeni- 
ous or plausible, are more likely to mislead than help such 
investigations. We shall therefore assume, until the con- 
trary is indubitably proved, that Indian philosophy, 
including Indian logic, is a home-grown product, creat- 
ed by the natural genius of the people and capable of his- 
torical treatment. 

That it is possible to write a history of the Nyaya and 
Vedsedka philosophies will be readily admitted ; but a 
history of philosophy, such as it ought to be, presupposes a 
good many things, which may not find universal acceptance. 
It assumes, for instance, that the Indian systems of philoso- 
phy were gradually evolved out of a few broad principles by 
a succession of writers and under particular oircumsta mes. 
The idea that philosophical speculations in India were the 
spontaneous brain-creations of a few mystic Brahmans, 
dreaming high thoughts in lonely forests and totally unaff,‘cted 
hy the passing events of the world, must be discarded once 
for all. There is no reason why philosophy in India should 
have followed a different course from what it did in Greece 
and other omlized countries. Systems of philosophy are as 
much liable to he influenced by past and contemporary events 
as any other hr^boh of science or literature ; and Indian 
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^philosophy should be no exception to the rule. But the task 
of writing such a history is beset with innumerable ditfienl- 
iies. The chief of these is the absence of any reliable his- 
torical data which might serve us as landmarks in the ocean 
•of Sanskrit literature. Not only are the dates of the princi- 
pal writers and their works unknown, but even the existence 
of some of them as historical personages is doubted. Many 
of these works, again, are not available for reference,’ while 
of those that are printed or can be procured in Ms. only a few 
have yet been critically studied. European scholars are still 
too much engrossed in their Vedic and antiquarian researches 
to devote serious attention to a systematic study of Indian 
philosophies ; while as to native Pandits, however learned 
the very notion of a history of philosophy is foreign to their- 
minds. There are works in Sanskrit, like the Sarva- Darsana- 
■Samgraha of MMhavacarya and the Sad- Darsana-Samuc- 
caya of Haribhadra Suri, which profess to treat of :all current 
systems of philosophy ; but the historical view is totally 
absent in them. There the systems are arranged either ac- 
cording to their religious character or according to the pre- 
dilections of the author. In modern times, scholars like 
Colebrooke, Weber, Hall and Bannerjee have made some 
valuable contributions, but many of their opinions and cri- 
'ticisms are now antiquated and stand in need of revision in 
the light of further researches. A good deal has also been 
•added to our knowledge of the Buddhistic literature, but 
even there the attention of scholars has not yet been suffi- 
ciently directed to its philosophical portion. It is not possible, 
therefore, under these circumstances, to do more than throw 
■out a few hints which, while dispelling some of the 
prevalent errors on the subject, will serve as a basis for 
future inquiries in the same direction. The following 
pages will not have been written in vain if this aim is even, 
partially achieved. 

The value of a history of philosophy wiU be appreciated 
by those who know how much our knowledge of Greek 

1 Most of the writings of eminont Buddhist logicians like Dinnaga 
and Dharmakirti are now available only in Chinese and Tibetan transla- 
tions, their Sanskrit originalshaving been apparently lost. Sea Sadajiro 
Sugiura’s Hindu Logic as pressrved in China and Japan. 
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pMlsoplioy has been deepened ,by the accounts left by Plato^. 
Xenophon and Thucydides. Systems of philosophy as well 
as individual doctrines are never the products of personal 
caprice or of mere accident; they are evolved out of a long 
chain of antecedent causes. They are in fact the tangible- 
manifestations of various latent forces which mould the- 
character and history of the nation. There could have been 
no Aristotle without a Plato or a Socrates, and no Socrates 
without the Sophists. A knowledge of this sequence is 
therefore essential to a true appreciation of every system 
and every doctrine, an isolated study of them being either 
insufficient or misleading. Besides, theories and schools are 
often the work not of one individual or of one age, but of a 
succession of thinkers who fashion and refashion them, as it 
were, until they become worthy of general acceptance. Such 
seems to have bden the case with doctrines of God, of 
causality and of creation, in India as well as in Greece. The 
true aim of a history of philosophy may be explained in the 
words of Zeller: — ’ 

“The systems of philosophy, however peculiar and self- 
dependent they may be, thus appear as the members of a. 
larger historical inter-connection; in respect to this alone 
can they be perfectly understood; the further we follow it 
the more the individuals become united to a whole of his- 
torical development, and the problem arises not merely of 
explaining this whole by means of the particulars condi- 
tioning it, but likewise of explaining these moments by 
one another and consequently the individual by the whole.”' 

A history of Indian philosophy, such as would fulfil this 
purpose, is not of course possible in the present rudimentary 
state of Indian chronology. Still even a crude attempt 
of that kind will give truer insight into each system or 
each doctrine than can be got by a study of isolated 
works. The need of such a connected view of phil- 
osophy is all the greater in the case of systems- 
like the Nyaya and the Vaisedka whose real merits 

' 'j- : — 

1 Zeller ; Outline of Greek philosophy, p. 3, 
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lie hidden under a heavy load of scholastic surplusage. 
"They have not the halo of religion and mysticism which 
makes the Vedanta and the other theological systems so 
attractive to students of Hindu philosophy, while the 
scholastic subtleties of the most modern Nyaya writers, such as 
Mrornani and Gadadhara, inspire positive terror in untrained 
minds. If the Nyaya and Vaisesika systems, therefore, 
are to be popularized and their value to be recognized, it is 
necessary to divest them of their excrescences. A large 
mass of rubbish is to be found in the works of modern Naiya'^ 
yikas^ and the task of extracting the pure ore out of it is 
very difficult? but it is worth performing. The process of 
sifting and cleaning will have to be repeated several times 
before we can really understand some of the profoundest 
conceptions that are inter woven in these systems. Philosophy 
is the stronghold of Hinduism, and the system of Nyaya 
forms as it were the back-bone of Hindu philosophy. Every 
other system accepts the fundamental principles of Nyaya 
logic, while even where there are diifferences, the dissentients 
often borrow the very arguments and phraseology of the 
jNyaya for their own purpose. A study of the Nyaya as 
well as Vaisesika system is therefore a necessary step to 
a popular understanding of most of the systems. It forms as 
it were an introduction to the general study of philosophy, 
and hence no scholar who would seek the truth in the latter 
can afford to neglect them. 

Among the numerous systems of philosophy that have 
been evolved in India during the last three thousand years, 
the Nyaya and Vaisemica occupy a unique position, both on 
account of their cardinal doctrines and of the mass of 
learning that has accumulated around them. A general 
view of these doctrines will not, therefore, be out of place 
in a sketch like this. Nyaya j which is the more compact 
-and perhaps also the more modem of the two, is much more 
.a system of dialectics than one of philosophy. The aphorisms 
of Crotama and the works founded on them treat no doubt of 
metaphysical and theological questions occasionally, but 



they come in rather as digressions than as inseparable parts, 
of the system. The Vaisesika, on the other ^ hand, is 
essentially a system of metaphysics with a ^ disquisition on 
logic skilfully dovetailed into it by later writers. It is theoS 
peculiarities which have earned them the name of logical 
systems and which distinguish them from each other as wel 
as from other systems of Indian philosophy. These peculi- 
arities must be carefully noted, for inattention to them has 
led many to misunderstand che true scope and function 
of these systems.^ 

Gcfama begins by enuinerating 16 topics, whicli have 

been erroneon sly called These topics are not a 

classification of all sublunary things or categories. They 
look like headings of so many chapters in a treatise on logic. 

Of these the first nine, viz. 

and constitute what may be- 

called logic proper, while the last seven may be collectively 
termed illegitimate or false logic. TOTO includes, the four 
* proofs, P^BTCPpfioT) ^ l 7 if€TP)ic&^ OovfpcLTisoYi (xud Vl^ovd , while 
comprises all objects which are known by means of 
those proofs, viz, soul, ^body, organ, material qualities,, 
cognition, mind, effort, fault, death, fruition, pain and 
salvation.^ These multifarious things have obviously 
nothing in common except the capacity of being known by 
one or other of the above proofs : and Gotama accordingly 
treats of them only in that light. He rarely troubles himself 
about the nature or form of these things, or of their produc- 
tion and destruction, as Kandda, for instance, does. 
This is the reason why GotoMci s definitions of soul, cognition, 
mind, etc., only tell us how they are known, but say nothing 
as to what kind of things they are. Gotama' s theory of 
knowledge is essentially material. Perception is a physical 
process consisting in the contact of organs with their 
appropriate objects;^ while Inference, which is threefold,. 

' * T Logic in Sanskrit is designated by various names, such as Nyaya, 
JSetu-Vidya, Hetu-Sn$tra, Anviksik?, Pramana-Sastra, Tattva-SastrQ^ 
Tarkd^Vidyd, V^adfiTthu and Phakkika-PTistra. Some of these names-' 
are found in works of 4th and 5th centuries B. C. 

% G. S, 1, 1, 1. a G. S. I. 1, 3. 

4 G. S. I, i, 9. 5 G- S. I, 1, 4. 
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oouise the oMet ingpedlente 

IrtLr » “e'eteBl general t.uth„ premisee. 

' hypothetical reasoning and conclusion. DouM an 

' • j.* ciX7 0rv inanirT xiecess-^ry to Know 

“P— ^nd^eneL Uhs form the -ate^h 
while premises and hypothetical reasoning aie le 
ments of acquiring fresh ^-wl^ge. ^Conclusion^ 
final and combined product of all these things. f„riction 
topics forming the second group have a negative 
in logic, namely, of preventing erroneous knowledge ^ y 
exnosino- erroTg they teach us howto avoid them. T y 
, Xr^k: we'apons^for destroying the enemy’s fortress t^an 
tools to build one’s own. Continued argmaient , 

sophistry (^). wrangling 

auibbling {^), far-fetched analogies (HTta , an 
opponents errors ( )-all these are useful where 
the object is to vanquish an opponent or to gain a tempora y 
triumph; but they do not legitimately belong to the 
of logic. Gotama’s treatise may therefore be appropria y 
called the theory and practice of controversy 
science of logic. It resembles in this respect the -i/alectical 
work of Zeno who founded the sophistic dialectics in Greece. 

The system, however, underwent considerable modifications. 

in later times. The sixteen padurihas were practically 
ignored, and the theory of the four proofs absorbed almost 
tL whole attention of later Ncdyayikas. The philosophical 
views of Gotama mostly came out in the digressions 
are numerous in his work. They are generally introduced 
by way of illustrations to his method ; and yet his foHowers 
have accepted these views as cardinal principles and 
a regular system of philosophy upon them. The most cha- 


1 G. S. I., 1, 5. 

2 See for definitions of these, G. S. 1» 1* 23-32, 40, 41. 
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raotenstic of these doctrines are the non-eternity of sound' 
he agency of God,® the theory of atoms/ the production 
1? corollary, the reality of our knowledge, 

rum tlie fragmentary discussions on these points contained 

? work the modern JSaiyaijikas have evolved 

"PK dories which have made the system what it is» 

e la ica and realistic tendency of these later doctrmos 
a.ne a eveiy step into conflict with the more orthodox 

Views of the two 

is even more radical than 
^ ^yyaya. As a system of philosophy, the Vaisesika is 
01 e symmetrical and also more uncompromising. Its 
categories,' with the seventh AbhUva 
thiT,^ a complete analysis of all existing 

gs. ihese categories again are not enumerated for a 
eoia purpose only, like the 16 padarthas of Gotama ; but 
hey resolve the entire universe, as it were, not excepting 
ven the Almighty Creator, into so many classes. Kanada’s 
categories resemble in this respect those of Aristotle, 
ofama treats of knowledge only, hut Kanada. deals with 
ewi erp enomena of existence. The first three categories 
,and Motion, have a real objective existence 
and so form one group designated by Kanada} The next 
hree. Generality, Particularity, and Intimate Union, are 
products of our conception and may be called metaphysical 
■categories, while the last one, Negation, appears to have been 
added afterwards for dialectical purposes. The nine substances . 
comprise all corporeal and incorporeal things, and the twen- 
y-four qualities exhaust all the properties that can reside 
in substance. ff% is a quality of the Soul, and the whole 
theory of knowledge therefore consists in the production of 
this quality in its substratum, the Soul, The process by' 
Which the cognition of an external object is produced in the 
oul is something like printing or stamping on some soft 
material. Mind is the movable joint between the Soul and 
t^ various organs which carry those impressions from ex- 


1 G. S. II, 3, 13-40. 
3 G. a IV, 2, 4-25. 


% G. S. IV. 1, 19-31. 
4 G. S. IV, 1, 22-54. 
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ternal objects. Logic as a science of knowledge falls under 
and is so treated in all Famsi/va treatises. Vai^esilms, 
recognize only the first two of the fonr proofs mentioned 
by Ootama,'^ and they differ from the Maiydyikas on some 
other points also. What specially distinguishes the Vaisesi-- 
however, is their remarkable power of analysis ; and 
their system may for that reason be appropriately called 
analytical philosophy. They divide and subdivide each class 
of things, and dissect every notion into its minutest com- 
ponents. No doubt the process of analysis is sometimes car- 
ried to an extreme where it ends into fruitless distinctionsv 
but its influence on philosophical speculations in 
general must have been enormous. It is this feature 
of the Faisesika system that has made it the source of all 
liberal thought in Indian philosophy. Hone are so unres- 
trained in their speculations, and none are such powerful 
critics of time-worn prejudices as the followers of Kanada, No 
wonder then that they were looked upon with distrust by the 
orthodox school, and were labelled Ardha- Vaindsikas (Semi- 
Buddhists) by their opponents.^ The Vaisesikas never de- 
clared any open revolt against orthodox faith, nor is there 
■any reason for supposing that Karidda or his immediate fol- 
lowers were atheists ; but the tendency of their doctrine 
was none the less unmistakable. As ihe devout Lord Bacon 
produced a Hume and a Voltaire in Europe, so the 
Vatsesika doctrines must have led ultimately to many 
. a heresy in India, such as those of the Bauddhas and the 
Jainas. 

A remarkable feature of both tiie h'ljdya and the Faisesz- 
ka systems, as in fact of all the Indian systems of philoso- 
phy, is the religious motive which underlies them. Eeligion 
is the incentive to all these speculations, and religion is also 
the test of their truth and utility. Salvation is the goal 
which both Kariada and Qotama promise the people as the 
reward of a thorough knowledge of their respective sys- 


1 B. P. Ben. ed p. 213, 

2 SamkarSoStya - Brahma- Sutra- Bhasya II. 2. 18. 
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terns.’ Amidst all the differences one idea appears to be* 
common to all the ancient Indian systems, namely, that 
knowledge is the door and the only door to salvation. Opin» 
ions only differ as to w^hat things are worth knowing. Conse- 
quently the bitterest controversies have raged among these 
rivals as to what things ought to be known for the speedy at- 
tainment of salvation. These controversies usually take the 
form of attacks on the rival classifications of categories as be- 
ing either defective or superfluous or illogical. Another effect 
of the religious character of these systems is the discussion 
of many apparently irrelevant topics which have made them 
look somewhat heterogeneous and unsystematic. The many 
digressions in the works of Gotama s,iid Kanada as well 
as their followers are easily understood if we look to 
the bearing which those topics have upon the end and 
aim of philosophy. Take for instance the controversy 
about non-eternity of sound.^ What has the eternity 
of sound to do with logic? An inference would 
be just as right or wrong whether the words conveying 
it are eternal or not. But the question of the eternity of. 
sound is vitally connected with the infallibility of the Fedas 
which are final authority in all matters of doubt ; and all 
orthodox systems, therefore, must have their say on the 
point. We thus find that questions of the most diverse 
character are discussed wherever the context leads to them 
while others more closely related to the subject are neglect- 
ed. Each system has consequently become a mixture, as it 
were, of the fragments of several sciences such as logic, 
metaphysics, psychology, and theology. This is not how- 
ever a weakness as some superficial critics have supposed. 
It arises from the very conception of a Darsam, and could 
never have been avoided by those who in these systems 
sought to provide a complete guide, as it were, to the road 
to salvation. Indian philosophy is not singular in this 
respect. Everywhere philosophy grows out of religious 
instincts. The sense of dependence on supernatural powers 
and a desire to conciliate them were the first incentives 
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wMci led men at' a Yery " early period to tMnk of their- 
religious well-being. ‘'Philosophy/^ says Zeller, "just 
begins when man experiences and acts upon the necessity 
of explaining phenomena by means of natural causes/^ V 
The Mgveda, the MrdhmaijLaB and the Vpanisads abound in 
passages showing how in India this feeling grew in inten- 
sity until it became the ruling passion of the Brahmans. 
Salvation was the sole purpose of life, and knowledge of 
the universe was the means to it. The ancient Upanisads 
were the repositories of the speculations which rose like 
bubbles out of this fermentation of thought, and which 
appear to have ultimately crystallized into the various 
systems of philosophy/ In Greece philosophy tended to 
become more and more ethical and worldly ; in India it 
could never free itself from its religious setting. This is 
the reason why in spite of additions and modifications 
Indian Darsanas never lost their original character com- 
pletely. A history of each of these systems is therefore a 
history of its gradual evolution within certain limits, 
while its relations outside of them remained practically 
unchanged. 

The period before the rise of Buddhism is: almost a 
blank page. We know noting of it except that a large 
amount of free speculation must have been stored up at 
that time in the Brahmams -and the Vpanisads. The only 
system which dates prior to Buddhism is the Sdnkkya^ 
and possibly the Vaisesika also ; but all the other 
Darsanas are presumably of a post-Buddhistic origin, at 
least in the form in which we possess them. In fact the 
very notion of a system seems to be post-Buddhistic. The 
severe conflict between Buddhism and Brahmanism which 
stirred men’s minds in the century after Buddha’s death 
must have compelled both the parties to systematize the > 
doctrines and express them in a compact methodical form. 

1 Zeller; Outline of Greek Philosophy, p. 6. 

2 See my paper entitled “ A Brief Survey of the Upanisads ** 
J. B. B. R. A, Society, Vol. XXII. p. 67. 
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The same cause or causes which led the Buddhists to collect 
their ethical and philosophical teachings in their suttm 
during the period which elapsed between the first and the 
second Council must have also induced their Brahman rivals 
to compose similar works for the defence of Vedic ortho- 
doxy* The two collections of aphorisms belonging to the 
Prior and the Posterior Mtmafnsas and known by the names 
of Jaimini and Badarayana respectively have a strong 
coniroversia] flavour about them, and appear to be the 
first products of this reaction against Buddhism. The 
aphorisms of Kavidda and Gotama could not have been of 
any prior date, and as we do not know of any Nyaya or 
VaUesika works older than these Sutras, the history of 
those systems may safely be said to begin in the 5th or the 
4th century before Christ, 


Roughly speaking, the literature of the Nyaya and 
Vaisedka systems extends over a period of 22 centuries, 
that is, from about the 4th century B. C. till very recent 
iiimes, of which the last two hundred years, not being dis- 
tinguished by any original works, may be left out of account. 
The history may be divided into three periods ^ the first 
from about 400 B. C. to 500 A. D., the second from thence 
to 1300 A, D., and the third after that till the end of the 
last century. The only known representatives of the first 
period are the two collections of aphorisms going under the 
name of Gotama and Kamda respectively, and perhaps the 
scholium of Frahastapdda also ; but there must have ex- 
isted other works now lost. The second period is pre- 
eminently distinguished .by a series of commentaries on 
these Sutras beginning with Vdisydyana and comprising 
several works of acknowledged authority. The third 
period saw the introduction of independent treatises and 
commentaries on them which at last dwindle down into 
short manuals like Tarka-Samgraha and Tarka-Kaumudt. 
These three periods also mark three successive stages in the 
development of the two systems. The first may be called the 
age of the formation of doctrines in the Sutras ; the second 
that of their elaboration by commentators; and the third that 
of theit systematization by writers of special treatises. The 
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have commeBtaries on the like mmkara Mtsras 

Upaskara, and Vismriatha's Vp^i, written afterwards. This 
does not however affect our general conclusion that the 
writings of the I4th century and onwards are in marked 
contrast with those of the preceding age. The exact duration 
of these periods may have varied a little in the case of the 
two systems, but the order is the same. The mutual rela- 
tion of these two systems, however, appears to have changed 
at different times. During the first period they seem to 
have been two different systems, independent in origin but - 
treating of the same topics and often borrowing from each 
other. Vatayayana regards them as supplementary.’ In the 
second period, however, they become somewhat antagonis- 
tic, partly owing to an accumulation of points of difference- 
betw'een the two, and partly on account of the alliance of 
the Vaiiesikaa with the Buddhists. The third period saw 
the amalgamation of the two sjystems, and we ccme across 
many works, like the Tcirka-Sarigraha for instance, in which 
the authors have attempted to select the best portions of 
each and construct from these fragments a harmonious sys- 
tem of their own. This is a curious phenomenon, no doubt, 
and we do not yet sufficiently know the causes which 
brought about these successive changes in the attitude of the 
exponents of these two systems towards each other ; but 
the fact is important in as much as it must have been a 
powerful factor in moulding both of them. At any rate it 
accounts for the difficulty, which every student meets with 
at the threshold, whether to regard these systems as really 
suplementary or antagonistic to each ether.' They am- 
spoken of as both, and yet no Sanskrit writer seems to have- 
perceived the inconsistency of doing so. The only 
explanation that can at present be suggested is that thfe 
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‘twins after quarrelling for some time reunited under the 
influence of a reaction. 

Having premised so much we may proceed to consider 
the three periods in order ; and the first thing we sHall have 
to do is of course to fix the age of the Sutras of Gotama 
and Kanada, They are the recognized basis of the Nyaya 
and the Vaisesika systems, and they are, so far as we 
know, the oldest works on those systems. IsTot that they 
were the first of their kind ; perhaps they ^ were preceded by 
cruder attempts of the same sort that have perished ; perhaps 
the present works are improved editions of older ones. For 
all practical purposes, however, the works of Kariada and 
(?o/nwa may be taken as the starting points for the two 
systems. Now before adverting to the evidence that exists 
for determiniilg the dates of these two SutTas it is necessary 
to notice one or two misconceptions that would otherwise 
hinder our task. The first of these is the confusion that is often 
made between the system and the Sutra work expounding 
it ; and the second is a similar want of distinction between 
the system as a whole and the particular doctrines com- 
.posing it. The three things, viz,, Gofama*s work, the Nyaya-^ 
system, and the individual doctrines embodied in it, are 
quite distinct, and ought not to he confounded with one 
another. They may for aught we know have originated at 
different times, and no inference can therefore he safely 
drawn as to the probable date of the one from any ascertained 
fact relating to the other. The fact for instance that some 
' of the Vaisestka doctrines are controverted in £adarayana*s 
Brahma-Sulraii^ has been made the ground for inferring 
that Kanada's Sutras were composed prior to those of 
Badarayana, and yet there are cogent reasons for believing 
that they were of a much later origin. We must therefore 
suppose that the doctrines controverted in Brahma-Sutras 
• existed prior to their incorporation into a regular system 
as set out in Kanada's work. Similarly many of the argu- 
ments as to the relative priority of Nyaya and Vaisesika 
systems are based on assumptions made from some doctrines 
of the one being cited or refuted by the other. Such argu- 


1 Brahma- Suit as, II, 2, 11, et, seg. 
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meists however are misleading and often produce confusion. 
'The doctrine. of must have existed before 

the rise of Buddhism and even before the formation of the 
Sankhya system, the oldest works of which con- 
trovert it. Does it follow therefore that Gotama 
and Kandda preceded both the Sdnkhym and the 
Bauddhas't And if so, how are we to account for 
■'the fact that several doctrines of the Sdnkhyas as well as the 
Bauddhas are in their turn quoted in the Sutras of both 
these authors ? Here is a dilemma which can only be solved 
by supposing that the doctrine of^^c^jsTWr? and many others 
like it subequently adopted by the Naiydyikas and Vaised-- 
kas must have formed topics of hot discussion long before 
the SuLras of Gotama and Kandda were composed. In 
like manner, even supposing that the system as such ex- 
isted at or before a particular date it will not be right to 
argue that Kandda' s Sutras also must have existed at that 
time.^ Nor should it be supposed that the w^hole system 
as conceived later is to be found in these works. Many 
doctrines now looked upon as cardinal principles of Yaise-- 
^ika philosophy, are conspicuous by their absence in 
Kanuda’s work, such as, for instance, Abhdva as a seventh 
“Category, the last seven qualities, and the doctrine of 
Visesa} This much how^ever is certain, that when the 
Sutras were composed the two systems had assumed a 
definite form which was never to be substantially changed* 
There are important gaps that were filled up afterwards ; 
but the skeleton is there and it is the skeleton that gives 
:sliape to the body. The process may have been something 
like this. First bold thinkers started theories of their own 
on the burning questions of the day, and then these theories 
ffcer much discussion crystallized into specific doctrines 
.such as those of and others. The ancient 

Vpanisads abound in passages in which we find such 
definite principles being actually worked out of a mass of 
general speculations. The next step is for some eminent 


1 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays^ Vol. p. 354, Coweirs note. 
Sy.S.I.,l,4;L,l,6;L,2,3, 
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teftcher to adopt and develop some of these doctrines and 
form a school which might in time grow np into a system. 
The difference between a school and a system is that of 
degree. A school adopts a theory about a particular 
phenomenon, while a system aims at explaining consist- 
ently the whole order of nature by reducing several of these 
theories into harmony. Audulomi, Kasakrtsna, Badan 
and many others whose names occur in the philosophical. 
5B/ras, seem to have been founders of the schools which 
preceded the regular systems. The system when thus 
formed required an authoritative exposition, and many 
must have been the iailures of inferior persons, before a 
master mind like Goianiu or Kanada could produce a work 
that would live into futurity. The present Sutras of 
Kanada and Ootama must, therefore, be regarded as re- 
presenting the end rather than the commencement of this 
evolutionary process. They did not originate the systems,^ 
they only stereotyped them, by giving them as it were a 
body and shape. Besides, it is probable that the fashion 
of propounding philosophical systems in the form of Sutras, 
if not the systems themselves, came into vogue after the 
rise of Buddhism. The ethical teachings of Gautama Buddha 
were expressed in the shape of pithy sentences which were 
easy to remember and possessed a certain attraction for the 
popular mind. The Brahmans, probably with a desire to 
beat their rivals with their own weapons, composed Sutras 
on their own philosophical systems modelled on the Bud- 
dhistic suttas, and possessing in some oases literary finish 
of a very high order. The necessity of meeting their op- 
ponents in controversies which became frequent from this, 
time compelled the orthodox philosophers to put their card- 
inal doctrines in a definite shape ; and this they did by ex- 
pressing them in an incisive and dogmatic form so as to 
produce immediate conviction. The uncompromising tone: 
and rigid logic of these post-Buddhistic Sutras are in strong 
contrast with the loose reasoning and poetical imagery which 
abound in earlier philosophical books, such as the Gpani- 
sods. While morality lyas the stronghold of the Buddhists, 
philosophy was their weakest point in these early times 
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naturally the shrewd Brahmans cultivated this latter branch 
with the greater vigour in order to outshine their rivals. Th& 
Sutras of Jaimini and Badarayana must have been composed 
with some such object in view ; and the example, once set^ 
was of course followed by other teachers belonging to the 
orthodox party. 

It is difficult to determine the chronological order of 
the several systems of philosophy, and the attempts hither- 
to made have not been very successful. The Samkhya system 
and many of the doctrines of the Vaisesikas, if not the 
whole of their system, are most probably Pre-Buddhistic. 
The Vaisemka system pre-supposes the Samkhya, and there 
is evidence to show that the Vcdsesika not only preceded 
Buddhism and Jainism, but directly contributed to the rise 
of those sects, many of their peculiar dogmas being closely 
allied to Vaisedka theories. The Buddhistic doctrines of 
total annihilation, for instance, is only a further and an inevi- 
table development of the' VaUesika doctrine of ; 

while the categories or Padarthas of the latter find their 
counterpart in the five Astikdyas or essences of the Jainas. 
The atomic theory moreover is largely adopted by the 
Jainas, and even enters into their legendary my- 
thology. The epithet Ardha-Vaindsikas or Semi-Bud- 
dhists, contemptuously bestowed upon the Vaisesika by 
^mkaracdrya,' concealed a historical truth, if the 
Vaisesikas as suggested above were the half-hearted 
precursors who by their materialistic speculations paved 
the way for the extreme radicalism of Gautama Buddha. The 
Vaisesika school is specifically named in the sacred texts 
of the Jainas and also in the Lalita-Visiara.^ Several of 
their doctrines are refuted in BadarSyaya’s Bi ahma-Sutras,. 
and it is possible that they may have existed then in some 
systematic form. As to ihe other systems, the two JH imSmsds 
appear to have come immediately after the rise of Buddhism 
and before the advent of the AJ^Sjra apd the Ycga. Neither 


1 See foot-note supra, 

2 Weler: History of Indian Literature^ p. 226, foot-note. 
D 
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JBadarayam nor Jcdmim refers to any peculiar Nijaya doc- 
trine, while the few aphorisms in BMarayna s work whic 
mention Foga look like interpolations. It will_ be ^shown 
presently that Gotama himself borrows from Badarayam s 

work.^ 

Looking to the Sutras, however, the two Mimama collec- 
tions appear to be the oldest of them, while the works of 
Gofama and Kamda come next in succession. The date of 
Jaimini and Badarayayi.a, who quote each other and might 
have been contemporaries, is not yet settled. They are 
certainly aware of the Buddhistic sect, many of whose doc- 
trines they quote and refute.^ The two Mlmdmsa SM 
therefore could not have been composed before the bth 
century B. 0. They may for the present be assigned to the 
bth or the earlier part of the 4th century B. 0. The SUtras 
of Gotama and KavMda must be still later productions, as 
will appear from a comparison of them with the Brahm^ 
Sutras. The opening mtras of both Gotama and Kavada 
appear to recognize tbe Vedaniic doctrine of knowledge 
l)eing the means to salvation; while throughout their works 
whenever they treat of soul, salvation, pain, knowledgOt 
and such other topics, their language seems to be strongly 
tinged with Veddntic notions. The phraseology is often the 
same, and in several places even direct references to the 
Brahina-Sutras may be detected in these works.^^For example 
the Vaisesika sUtras, arr^tr ftltfa-- srrcT«T<^*rrW: and 
3ir?Jrr^ appear to be answers to BMaraij am’s je^jeot ions 
to tbe eternity of atoms*; while the Sutra 

is evidently aimed at the Vedantic view 
explained in the four preceding sufras, that the Soul is to 
be known only through Srutl^ Similarly V. S. IV, 2, 2-3 
the l/eddntins view that our body is formed by 


’ • 1 Garbe holds that Vaistesika was prior to Nyaya-. Fide. Die 

ISSihkhya PhilosopMe, p. Xl6. 

It, 3. 18. MimlMd. Sutra 1, 2, 33; see al3» 

Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I, p. 354. 

' 3 V. S#Wj ' ^ Brahma- Sutra II, % 14-15 ♦ 

' ^ 5 V S, lli« ^ 28-30* ‘ 
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the union of five or three elements.' Again many of the 
terms used by Kanada such as 3Ti%?n', #|p, srf^PTrfrrr, and 
•=’Tn?!nrr, appear to be borrowed from BadarayaTja. The same 
holds good of Qotarm. In several places he propounds 
views very similar to well-known Vedantic doctrines^; 
■while a comparison of G. S. Ill, a, 14 with Brahmor Sutra 
II, 1, 24 will show that Gotama borrows even illustrations 
■and arguments from Bddardyam.^ G. S. 11, 1, 61-67* would 
likewise show that Gotama was also posterior to Jaimini. 
It may be argued that the borrowing may have been on the 
other side, or that the particular siifras may be later addi- 
"tions. But we must in such cases judge by the whole tone 
and drift of the authors. While in all the cases noted 
■above the topics form essential parts of the two MlmEmsd 
■syst^s, they come only incidentally in the works of 
KartSda and Gotama. We can, therefore, confidently assert 
that the works of Gotama and Kartada, as we have them at 
present, cannot be older than the 4th century B. 0. 


The question as to the relative priority of these two sys- 
-tems par se is beset with many difficulties. Opinions have 
been advanced on both sides. Oandrakanta Tarkalamkdra, 
in the preface to his edition of Vaise^ka-sutras, ; strongly 
contends for the priority of FmsesiAa system, while others 
maintain the opposite view.® Goldstucker calls the 
Vaisedka only a branch of the Myaya without deciding 
their relative priority ; while Weber is undecided on the 
point. Much of the confusion, however, on this point can 
he avoided by making a distinction, as already noted, between 
the Vaisedka system and the Vaise&ika Sutras. There 
are strong grounds for believing, as Mr. TarhmafnMra 
■contends^ that the Vaisedka system preceded Gotama’ s and 
yet the Sutras of Kaytada^ or at least many of them, may be of a-- 


1 Brahma-Sutra II, 2, 21-22. 2 Of. G. S. IV, 1 , 64. 

3 rr|??T%: l Ctotama-Sutra; 
I Brahma-Sutra. 

4 G. S. II, 1, 61. 

5 BhlmSoarya : Nyaya-Kos'a, Intro., jp. 2-3, note. 

6 GoldstUcker’s Psnini, p. 153. , 

7 Weber ; History of Indian Literature, p. 245. 
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later date. The fact that, while Vmsesika doctrines are- 
noticed in Badarayam’s Brahma-Bviras, (7-ofama 'a system 
is net even once alluded to, shows that some Vaise^ka- 
doctrines at least were promulgated not only before 
Qoiama but even before the cemposition of the Brahma- 
Smras. Idtsydyanas remark that omissions in Goimas 
work aie to be supplied from the cognate system o the- 
Vaiiesikas may likewise be taken to imply that that system 
existed before Geiawa’s time’; while the latter’s reference to- 
il. by which he probably means doctrines 

taught by some allied school such as the TaUesikas would 
support such an inference. Tie posteriority of Gciama may 
also be inferred from the fact that many topics summarily 
disposed of or imperfectly discussed by Kax^dda are fuOy 
treated by him, as for instance, inference, fallacies, eternity 
of sound, and the nature of soul. It is trim tha^ some of 
these arguments would also prove that Kanada's sutras were 
anterior to Gofama’s work, and it is possible that a collec- 
tion of Vaise^ka suiras was known to Goiarna. But we 
must also take account of the fact that several suiras in the- 
present collection of Kaydda’s aphorisms appear to be sug- 
gested by Gotama’s work. 

V. S. in, 2, 4,^ for instance, is clearly an amplifica- 
tion of G. S. I, ], 10.^ V. S. Ill, 1, 17' again gives an 
illustration of the fallacy, although the name, 

strange to say, is nowhere explained throughout Kanada s- 
work. The word is, however, used by Ootama as a defini- 
tion of and it is possible that the author of the 

Vaiiesika sufras borrowed it from him, and wrongly used 
it as the name of the fallacy. These SWras, therefore, if 

■' — -v. — — — 

1 Vat. on G. S. 1, 1, 4. 3 G. S. 1, 1, 29. 

Vaisesika-SUtra^ 

* 1 Gotama-Smra 

C- G- S. 1. 2, 46. 
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inot the wliole work of KanadG) must have ' been composed 
.^after Gotama's 'w oik was published. Now , there are good 
reasons for suspecting that JTa^dda's work, as we hare it at 
present, contains a large number of aphorisms which have 
been either modified or added in after times. A comparison 
' of Kamda's sutras, m found in our printed editions, with 
the Bhasya of Pramsfapada shows that many of the sUtras 
are not explained by the scholiast and were probably unkno wn 
to him.^ Moreover, all these suspicious aphorisms 
relate to topics that look like having been suggested after- 
wards. The practice of making such interpolations in 
ancient works is not uncommon in Indian ' literature. Thd 
Samkhya-Sutras are notoriously modern productions, though- 
ascribed to an ancient Asi ; and even the Brahvia t>utras of 
Badarayaria lie nnder the suspicion of being tampered with. 
The loose and unsystematic arrangement of the Vaisesika 
aphorisms must have considerably facilitated the task of 
an interpolator, while such liberties could not have been 
easily taken with the more compact and finished produc- 
tion of Gotama,^ 

The most reasonable conclusion that may’ be drawn 
from the foiegoing facts is that, although we can say no- 
thing definite about an original collection of Vaisesika 
aphorisms, the present work of that name is comparatively 
modern. We have no materials at present to fix its proba- 
ble age. Kandda is a mythical personage and is variously 
: styled Kdiyapa, Kanahhaksa or Kamhhuk. The latter. 

1 See the excellent conspectus showing the sutras corresponding to 
•each section of Fras'astapada's scholium, prefixed to the Benares 
Edition of that work. 

2 Mahamahopadhyaya Satischandra Vidyabhushan thinks that only 

the 1st hook of was composed by Aksapada, while the 

2nd, 3rd and 4th books bear marks of different hands. The later books 
contain passages from Lahkavatara Sutra of Yogacara Buddhistic 
school, the Madhyamika Sutra oiNagarjuna and Sataka of Aryadeva, 
•all composed about 300 A.D. Vatsyayana is said to have collected all 
the later additions together. See Bhandarkar Commemoratioix 
Volume p. 161. 

3 P. B. Ben. ed. p. 200 ; V. S. Up. Calc. ed. p. 160-1 ; Trikanda^&e^a. 
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two appellations are, of course, paraphrases of Kanada^. 
which literally means “ an eater of seeds or atoms. The 
name is said .to be derived from his having lived upon pick- 
ed-up grain-seeds while practising austerities; more probably 
it is a derisive appellation invented by antagonists for 
his atomic theory. The system is also called Aulukya 
Larmna^^ and a pretty old tradition is told that God 
Mahadeva pleased by the austerities of the sage Kanada 
appeared to him in the guise of an owl and revealed the system 
which the latter subsequently embodied in the Svtras.^ 
A Bsi named TJluha is mentioned in the Mdhabharata, 
but nothing can be said as to what connection he had with 
the Yaise^ka system. The name AulDkya is, however^, 
considerably old, being mentioned by Vdyoiakara and Kurrid^ 
rila. The name Vais^sika occurs even in the scholium 
of PrQsas’tapdda, who also refers to the tradition about God 
Mahadeva just mentioned.® ^fdyu-Pi^rdna Aksapdda 

Karjidda and Uluka sons of Vydsa,^ but no reliance can be- 
placed on such an authority. 

It has been already shown that the present collection 
of Vbise^ka aphorisms is posterior to the 4th century 
B. G, and the references to it contained in Vdfsydyam's 
commentary on Gofama*s work prove that it must have^ 
existed before the 5th century A. D. Vdisydyamz' 
mentions it as enumerates the six ca- 

tegories*^ and actually quotes one aphorism of Kanada*^ 


1 Suginra on the authority of a Chinese work Isiki Jutsuki says he^ 
■was called rice-eater because he used to go out and eat rice obtained 
from women, while he was called Uluka, because he lived in a 
mountain and was very ugly. Vide Sugiura's Hindu Logic as preserved' 
in China and Japan p. 14. 

2 Sarv. D. S. Calc. ed. p. 110. 

3 BhimacErya : NyUya-Ko^a^ Intro p. 2. 

4 Nyaya- VStritkat Bihl. Ind. p* 168 ; T antra- Vartika I., 1, 4. 

5 P. B. Ben. ed. p. 284. 

6 See the verse quoted in P. B. Ben. ed. Intro p. 10. 

; Fat onG. S. 1,1, 9. 

; 8 { v. s. ui. 1 le ) rfiigiiRitit %j; ?r!?n^rFri%* 

' I on G. S. 11,2, 36. 
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Tnis is tJae utmost that we can say with certainty about the 
BgQ of Kanadas work. The dale of ^Frasastapada, the earli- 
est scholiast of Kanada, is equally uncertain. He cannot 
be the same as the Eisi Prasasta mentioned in the Prav:i- 
radhyaya of Baudhayana-Sutray for Baudhaymia-Sutra being 
composed before the 4th century B, C./ Pmsastapada and 
a fortiori Kondda would have to be placed long before that 
time. Prasastapadahd.s also been identified with Gotama^. 
the author of NydyaSutras? but it seems to be a mistake. 
So no inference as to the age of the Vaisesika-Sutras can 
be drawn from the date of the commentator. The six ca- 
tegories as well as the proofs are mentioned in the medical 
work of Carakat who has been identified with Patanjali^ 
the author of the JfaAaotes?ya.^ But even if this identity 
is correct, the original work of Caraka having been subse- 
quently recast and enlarged by Drihabala, particular 
passages from it cannot be relied upon for historical pur- 
poses. 

Happily we can obtain better results in the case of 
Gotama*s work. That it is posterior to the rise of Buddhism 
is evident on its face, for Buddhistic doctrines are expressly 
mentioned therein.^ It is also, as has been already shown,, 
lat^r than the latter part of the fifth century B. C., the 
time of Jbadardy aria's Brahma-Sutras which, while refuting 
Vaisesika doctrines, make no mention of the cognate school 
of Naiyayikas. Goldstucker says that both Katydyana 
and Fa^anjaLi knew of the JSyaya Sufras.^ Now Fatanjali 
is said to have written his great work about 140 B. C.®; 
but Katyayana's date is not so certain. According to a story 
told in KathaSant-^Stagara, Kdiyayana wsls a pupil of 
Upavar^ and a minister of king Nanda who reigned about 
350 B. C.’^ Goldstiioker makes light of the authority of 


1 Buixler : Sacred Laws ( S. B. E* Series ) Part I Apastamba^ Intro., 
p. XXII, 2 BhimScarya ; Nyaya Kosa Intro, p. 2. 

^ Parama-Laghu-ManjtiSa. A verse said to be from Yogabtja calls 
Patanjali, a writer on three sciences, grammar, medicine, and Yoga. 

4 G. S. Ill, 2, 11-13. 5 GoldstUcker’s Panini, p. 157. 6 Ibid p. 234 

7 Katha- Sarit-Sagara 1, 5; Max Mullet; History of Ancient Sans- 
krit Literature^ p. 240. 
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Kcdha-Sa/it-Sagara, but it is hard to believe that such a 
story could have got currency without some sort; of founda- 
tion. If the story is true, the Nyaya-Butras would have to 
be placed before 353 B.O. Kaiyayanci*k date is now general- 
ly taken to be about the middle of the 4th century B. C.^; 
and so Ooiama will have to be placed before that time. 
There is another fact which confirms this conclusion. Sahara 
Svamin, the scholiast on Jaimims Sutras, often quotes an 
ancient author whom he calls Bhagavan Dpavarsa, and 
who must have, therefore, lived a long time before him. 
This Upavarsa is said to have written commentaries on 
both the if 2 If he be the same as the reput- 
ed teacher of Katydijana above mentioned, he must have 
lived in the first part of the 4th century B. C} Now a 
passage quoted by Sahara Svamin from the commentary of 
this Upavarsa!^ shows that he was intimately acquainted 
with Qotamas system and largely adopted its doctrines. 
Gotama's work must, therefore, have been composed be- 
fore the 3rd century B. C., that is, it belongs to the 4th cen- 
tury B. 0.^ 

There is another piece of evidence, which, though ap- 
parently conflicting with the above conclusion, really sup- 
ports it. Apasiamba, the author of the Bharma-Sutra, knew 
both the Puna and the Uttara Mimamsa systems, but not 
the Nyaija^, It is true that Apastamba in two passages of 


1 EggeHng’s ^atapatha^Brahmana ( S. B. E. Series ) Intro, p. 30. 

2 Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 357. 

3 Another story in Somadeva-Bhatta’s Katha-Sarit-Sagara makes 
him live in PStaliputra during the reign of Handa, i. e. about 350 B. C; 
but no reliance can be placed on the chronological data furnished by 
this hook in the absence of other evidence. 

4 8'nhara-Bhasya Bihl, Ind* p. 10 ; for an English translation of the 
passage see Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. I. p. 328. 

5 This conclusion will not be affected by any date that may be assign- 
ed to Papini. GoldstUcker places PSpini long before the rise of Bud- 
dhism and holds that he did not know Gotama’s work. Papini mentions 
the word but only in the sense of a syllogism or rather a thesis, such 
as those in Jaimini’s work. See Goldstucker’s Panini, p. 152. 

6 BUhler; Sacred Laws ( S. B^ E. Series ) Part I Apastamba, Intro* 
p.xxvii. 
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the word and respectively^ ; but 

there be clearly refers to PUrva-^Mimamsd^ and not to the system 
of Gotaina, Nor is this use of the word uncommon in ancient 
writings. The fact that the word which was subsequent- 
ly monopolized by the followers of Gotama^ is applied 
by Apastamha to the system of Jaimini, shows that at his 
time Gotama's system was either unknown, or at least 
•so new as not to have attained any wide celebrity. Apistamba 
according to Buhler must have lived before the third 
century B. C. and even 150 or 200 years earlier;'^ but his 
knowledge of the two Mlmamsa*s shows that he could not 
have lived long before 400 B. C. Gotamas work must there- 
fore be assigned to the end of the 5th or the beginning of 
the 4th century C. 

It is needless to state after this that our Gotama is quite 
different from Gotama the author of a Bliarma Sutra^ 
who preceded Baudhayana and was a jortion prior to 
ApastambLp\ nor has he anything to do with the mythical 
sage of that name mentioned in the Eamdyaria and Maka-- 
bharata as the son of TJtathya and the husband of Ahilya, 
Nothing is known about the personality of our author, and 
it is even doubtful whether his real name was Qotarrui or 
Gautama. Being a Brahman he could not have belonged to 
the race from which the founder of Buddhism sprang. He 
is also called Aksapada or AksacaranUi hut the origin 
of the name is not known. Some have conjectured that the 
epithet was a nick-name given to Gotanux for his peculiar 
theory of £ensual perception, and means one who stands or 
walks upon organs of sense { ) ; but there is no au- 
ihority for this. At any rate the author, whoever he may 
be, possessed great originality and a grasp of general 
principles that enabled him to systematize the science of 
logic for the first time. He cannot, however, he said to 
have founded it, for logical rules seem to have prevailed 
■ even before his time. Manu proclaims the need of reason 
for a correct understanding of the sacred law^, while 

1 Apastamha-Dharma-Sutra II, 4, 8, 13 ; aad II, 6, 14, 13. 

2 Buhler : Sacred Laws ( S. B. E. Series ) Part I, Apastamba^ Intro, 
j p. xliii, 

3. Ibid. p. XX and Iv. 

E 
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JBadarayam goes to the other extreme of declaring^, 
the utter futility of our reasoning power to discover 
truth. ^ Besides, it is quite obvious that, unless the art 
of reasoning had been practised for a long time previous, and 
had been considerably developed, neither the philosophical 
speculations in the Upanisads nor the rise of heretical 
sects, such as the CarvakaSt Bauddhas and Jainas, 
could have been possible. What then did Gotama achieve ? 
What is his place in the history of Indian logic ? This, 
is an interesting question, and would, if satisfactorily 
answered, throw a flood of light on the early history of 
Indian philosophy. 


Gotama was certainly not the pioneer. The very fact that* 
he has evolved a logical system complete and well knit in 
all essential respects would lead us to suspect that he must 
have used materials left by his predecessors and profited by 
their errors. This is not a mere inference however, for 
in his Commentary on G. S. I, 1, 52 actually 
tells us that there was a school of Naiyayikas who required 
ten premises in a syllogism, and that Gotama reduced their 
number to five.^ This is quite probable, for Indian systema- 
tists always favour brevity, and even Gotama* s five premises 
were subsequently reduced by others to three. Gotama^ 
therefore, must have been preceded by other labourers in the- 
same field whose works have been eclipsed by his 
superior treatise. External evidence would lead us even 
a step further. The two passages from Apastamha Dharma- 
Sutra, referred to above, show that the word was- 

formerly applied to Purva-Mtmamsd, Similarly passages are 
also found in many ancient Smrtis and also some modern 
works in which the same word or its derivatives are used in 
connection with Jaiminis system. So late a writer as 
Madhavdcdrya calls his epitome of JaiminVs work HrrTOrsST-- 
while many other Mlmamsd works have as* 
part of their title. The various theses propounded in Jaiminif: 
work are called Nyayas, and even Faaini uses the word 


1 Brahma- S^tra II, 1, II 

2 Fcft on G. S. L 33. 
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in a Kimilar sense.^ How tien are we to explain klie fact- 
that a word so generally used by the MlmamsaJms came 
afterwards to designate the rival and totally dissimilar 
system of G-oiama, As a general rule we find that when a. 
new school arises it coins its own phraseology to distinguish 
itself from its predecessors. In this case, however, the followers- 
of appropriated an old word, and that word stuck 

to them so fast as to become afterwards their exclusive 
property. The explanation, it seems, lies in the fact that 
the science of logic which afterwards developed into a, 
separate system was originally the child of Purva-Mlmamsa,, 


\ Analogy of other arts and sciences points to the same - 

conclusion. All sciences in India appear to have sprung, 
out of sacrificial necessities. Astronomy was founded on. 
the rules by which Vedic Rm ascertained the correct 
time for performing periodical sacrifices, from the 
movements of heavenly bodies. While medicine had its 
germ in the analysis of the properties of b'oma plant 
and other sacrificial substances, music was first 
cultivated by the Udgair priest for singing Ma~ 
Saman hymns, and a knowledge of agriculture and geo- 
meti*y was found to be essential in constructing the sacri-- 
ficial pandal and the Veai, It is probable, therefore, that 
the art of reasoning also originated in some requirement of 
the all-important sacrifice. Such requirements were mainly 
two, the correct interpretation of Yedic texts on which the- 
due performance of the sacrifices depended, and victory in. 
the philosophical and other discussions which were usually 
held in the intervals of sacrifice. It was a special funcfciqiLv 
of the Brahman "gnest to give decision on any disputed points^ 
that might arise in the course of a sacrifice, and this he 
could not have'^done unless he was a master of ratiocination,.. 
Such decisions, which may be likened to the chairman's 
rulings in a modern assembly, are scattered through the 
ancient Brahmanas, and are collected together as so many 
Nyayas in the ancient Purva-Mimamsask-ghonsms of JaiminL 
The philosophical disquisitions were collected in the various. 


1 Paigiini’s Sutvo, III, 2, 122. 
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Vpcmisads B>rxi produced the system of Uttara-Mimamsa. 
Jaimini lays down many rules of exegesis which seem to he 
the direct progenitors of the logical rules of Gotama, The vari- 
ous tests for instance illustrated in the third chapter of Jhe- 
mini^s attempt to determine whether a rite or b, Vedic direc- 
tion is principal or auxiliary are only so many varieties of 
inference, The!%i' so often mentioned by Jaimini must have 
^suggested the % and of Gotama and KavEda respec- 
tively. We may therefore suppose that it is the MimdihsakaB 
who, first prompted by exegetical necessity, developed 
sundry rules of logic which they illustrated by means of 
what they called or theses. When therefore Mami 

ot Apastamha speaks of cTsp or we must understand by the 
term these rules of inference as applied to Vedio interpre- 
tation. The utility of these rules for other purposes, founded 
as they mainly are on the broad basis of common sense, 
could not but have been perceived very soon and naturally 
taken advantage of. This secularization so to say of these 
-exegetical rules of Purva^'M.imdmsa gave birth to a science 
which was at first known by the name of It 

probably got its modern appellation of iVi/ai/a, when Gotama 
raised it into a philosophical system by including in his 
treatise disquisition on sundry metaphysical topics, such 
as the origin of knowledge, eternity of sound, nature of proof 
and the agency of God. If this hypothesis is correct, we 
can form a tolerably clear idea of the task Gotama set before 
himself and which he has performed so admirably. From 
•a bundle of experimental rules which were known only as 
ra secular art called and said by some to he subsi- 
diary to Gotama evolved a system which at once 

became the rival of the two iWImawsas and which from thence 
forward exercised a strong sway over generajiions of Indian 
Pandits. Gotama can very well be compared in this respect 
with Aristotle or Immanuel Kant. Nay in one sense his influ- 
: i/^nce has been even greater; for Kant and Aristotle failed to 
^supplant their predecessors -completely, while Gotama con- 
a new system, as it were, which eclipsed all previ- 
attempts and which has from his time become the sola 
i«taudard for posterity. 
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The work of Gotama differs in many respects from that, 
of former is mefehodicar and details a 

system of logic practically complete, the latter discloses no 
consistent aim and no arrangements of parts. It has the 
appearance of a loose bundle of critical notes on the* 
principal philosophical topics of the day. This fact raisea. 
a doubt as to whether Kandcla*s aphorisms were ever the real< 
basis of the Fmsese/ca system as we find it now. The oldest 
exponent of the complete system as described in all modern^ 
Faisesika works is Prasasiapada, and he may, for aught 
we know, be its real founder also. The supposition is nok 
so improbable as it might appear at first sight. Almost 
all the peculiar doctrines that distinguished the later 
Vaiiesikas from the Naiydyikas and other schools are to 
be found in Pra&adapddas '^ork. andare conspicuously absent 
in Kandda*s Sutras, The doctrines about 'Tr^^TTcqrfW, 
and several others, which are regarded as pecu- 
liarities of the system, are not even touched 

upon in iTariada's aphorisms, although they are pretty fairly 
discussed in Bhasjja, The seven categories 

oh which the whole Fa^st’SiAa system is based are probably 
an afterthought ; and even the doctrine of which ac- 

cording to some gave the name to the system appears to be 
a later development. Kay^ada, restricts the word ( cate- 
gories properly so called ) to three things only, ^ctr mir and 
Pra^nastapada enlarges the number to six, and some 
later author added 

It is true that the aphorism 

q^|!air(T ^rTHTKIq'itWJlWfT 

1%^:* enumerates tie six categories ; but this a 
ism is most probably a later interpolation. It is in- 
ordinately long, unlike other aphorisms of ifcTiado, and 
contains a number of distinct propositions that would 


1 31U I V. S. VIII, 

2 Several Mss. of Prasastapada’a Bh3sya end with the colophon,, 

: 3 y. S. 1. 1, 4. : ■ 
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iiave sufficed for half a dozen Sutras. Besides it is very 
•awkwardly worded if not positively ungrammaticaL A com 
parison of this aphorism with the opening passage of 
JP'tasastapada*s scholium leaves hardly any doubt about its 
•spuriousness, Frasasiapada's passage runs thus : — 


Now one of these two passages must be an adaptation of 
'the other. According to (Cirartavali this passage of Frasasla- 
pada explains only the first three sutras of Kandda^ which 
implies that the fourth suira quoted above was unknown 
to the scholiast. Hence if Kiranavaii is to be believed, the 
aphorism must be the later of the two, Bndhara, the author 
• of JSiyaya-Kandaiii speaks to the same effect. In introducing 
the last sentence he says that it was added to remove any 
^apparent inconsistency between the preceding sentence and 
Kavada's secoTid aphorism ^ i 

‘The incoBsistency is that while according to the scholiast 
knowledge of categories is the means of isTa^iada 

•speaks of it as resulting from and this inconsistency is 
•removed hy the scholiast by adding that the knowledge of 
categories itself springs from w as revealed in divine com- 
mandments. So according to ^ridhara this last clause is 
an addition of the scholiast intended to remove the apparent 
inconsistency, and yet it is summed up in the opening words 
of the fourth Sutra, Either these words or the 

vhole aphorism must therefore have been suggested by 
"Pras'us/ojpada ’s passage. If the aphorism, as it stands now, 
‘had exisLed before, there would have been no and 

therefore no necessity for Pmsastapdda’s additional clause 

We must, therefore, suppose 
that the aphorism was added by some later writer in order 
-to supply what appeared to him an oversight of KauMa, 
Besides, the fact that there should have been even the 
i feii^iolon of a contradiction between the enumeration of six 
‘ oategories and Kai^Uda‘s second sUtra proves that the six 
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'Categories were not thought of by Ka'pcida and were for the 
■first time mentioned by his scholiast, Prdsmtapada. We 
must, therefore, construe the aphorism arsr WftT 
as implying that iTatzada mentioned only three categories 
to which the scholiast added three more, while the seventh was 
■added still later.® If any doubt is felt on the point, a critical 
examination of the aphorisms which are supposed to define 
WremsT and will dispel it. These aphorisms speak of 
as well as of in a way quite different from the 

later conceptions of the two categories. Aphorisms 

significant. The first shows that Kaijada used the word 
as a relative term opposed to tdn W, meaning that 
the notions of penus and S'™ relatiy^^ 

and that the same property may be a penus with respect to 
■one class, and a differentia with respect to another class 
of things. ^f?r,for instance, is a genus as including all 
jars under one class, and a differentia as distinguishing all 
. jars from other substances, as cloth and men. The second 
aphorism shows that Kayada distinguishes ultimate difference 
•of things from other differentiae by giving to the former the 
special name of It is these ultimate dtfferenoss 

that are denoted by the later Vdise^kas by the category 
; and the fact that Kavada regards them only as one 
•species of differentia shows that he did not include them in 
a separate category having absolute and not merely relative 
■existence. The conclusion is irresistible that the aT'Tg^^'Ts, 
which were at first only one kind of differentia, were after- 
wards developed into an independent category. The notions 
•of ’STTBTFg and can also be shown to have originated 
in the same way.^ 

It will be thus seen that, unlike Nyaya, Vaisesika was 
never given out to the world as a out and dry system. It was 
gradually evolved as the ever -flowing stream of controversy 


1 V. S. VIII. 2. 3. , 2 V. S . I. 2. 3-6. 

3 Similarly while Kanada mentions only 17 qualities, the scholiast 
adds seven more, and others, making in all 24. which number has 
•been accepted by all later writers. 
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suggested new points or disclosed the faults of old ones^ 
Prasastapadaih.Vis occupies a somewhat intermediate position 
between Xawada and his later commentators* He issuflBcient- 
ly remcv ed in time from Kay^ada to call him a rnuni and a 
disciple of J/aA^smrOv while he himself is regarded almost 
as a semi-mythical personage hy later writers. His age 
cannot, however, he ascertained even approximately. The 
earliest known commentary on PTasastapada[s work is that 
ot ^ridhara y/ho gives his own date as 991 A.D. He must 
also have preceded &/to'acar?/a who seems to quote from 
him several times. The opinion ascribed by §ankardcdrya 
to the JTariada school are all found in Pmsasfapdda^s work^ 
^ricarana, in bis commentary on ^ariraka'Bhdsya called 
Ffakaiaxtha^ says that a particular view criticised by ^aih’- 
kara belongs to the older school of Fmses/fcas though opposed 
to that contained in Pamwas PA ds 2 /a. The view referred 
to is propounded by Prasastapada who must tHerefore be 
older than Eavaua? This Bha^ya of Bavaria which may be 
a commentary either on Kavada!s Sutras or Praias apada' s 
own work, is not available, nor is its date known. Udayana's 
Kirariamli is, however, said to have been based upon it.^ 
If this Bavaria is the same as the reputed author of a com- 
mentary on Bgveda^ he appears tohave been a very ancient 
author, and Prasastapada must be still older. Moreover, 
if Prasastapada was, as suggested above, the first to enumer- 
ate the six categories, he must have preceded Vatsydyana 
who mentions them.^ Nothing more definite can be said 
on the point for the present, and we must, therefore, 
leave Prasastapada! s date too as one of the uncertainties of* 
Indian chronology. 

1 P, B. Ben. ed. pp. 1 and 339. 

% Of. the passages in ^ariraka-Bhasya ( Anandashram ed. pp. 514-5,. 
andp. 519) with the passages in P, B. Ben ed.p,48andp.328 respectively. 

3 PrasastapHda has also been referred to as 

and some even identify him with Gotama. See VindhyesvaripraBnda'^. 
Intro, to Vaise^ika Bars' ana ( Bibl. Ind. ed. ). 

4 P. B. I^en ed. Intro, p. 13 note, 5 Vat, on G. S.L 1.9. 

6 If Caraka, the writer on medicine, is correctly identified with Pa- 
tafijal), Pral^asiaIada mnst he anterior to him. See p. XXXIsiipra. 
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The age of commentaries proper begins with Valsyayana^ 
otherwise known as Paksila-Svaminy w^hose commentary on 
Gotama' s \^o-yk is the oldest known work of the kind we 
BOW possess.^ Fa/sMvOTa must have lived about the end 
of 5th century A. D. for he preceded the well-known Bud- 
dhist teacher JDmwagra who is said to have lived in the early 
part of the 6th century.^ Dmnapa was succeeded by the 
celebrated author of TJdyota who is mentioned by 
writing in the 7th century.'"^ Udyqtakara is bbiA to havo 
written his work to dispel the errors of and 

others, and Vacasyaii in his Ta/m adds that his 
principal object was to defend Vutsyoyana against the at- 
tacks of Dinnaga.^ 

According to the Jain fyoka- Variikay ZJdyotakara was in 
his turn answ^ered by BJiarmaMrtL^ Now Dkarmakirti is 
known to have lived in the first half of the 7th century;^ 

1 "Was Vatsyayana a Buddhist ? Some have supposed him to be so be- 
cause his work does not begin with a prayer to any of the Hindu deities. 
But the epithet SvSmin as well as the fact that the Buddhist writer 
Diiinaga controverts his views should leave no doubt about his ortho- 
doxy. He was also called Dramila (Dravida ?) or PaksilasvEmin* 
He was a native of Conjeeveram and lived about A. D. 400, i. e. a cen- 
tury before Bihnaga and Yasubandhu. See S. C. Yidyabhusan’s Indian 
LogiCt Mediceval School, pp. 68-72, 

2 Max Milller. India, What can it teach u$ ? 1st ed. p. S20. Difinaga 
is said to have introduced the universal propositin into the Indian 
syllogism for the first time* 

3 VaBavadatiU ( Calc. ed,p, 235 ) has 1 Bee 

also Dr. Hall’s Preface to his edition of that work., UdyotakSra was 
called Bharadvlja and lived at Thaneshwar near Delhi. He was 
a preceptor of the FH^upata sect, 

4 See quotation at P. B. Ben. ed. Intro* p. 10. Udyotakara himself 
sayst — 

^ 

-Also see Weber, Zeitschr, D. M. G. XXII. 727, and Colebrook Mhceh 
la^ouB JSssays YoL J p. 282, Cowell’s note. 

5 J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol XYIII. p. 229. 

6 Ibid. p. 90, Dr. Satiscandra Yidyabbushana thinks that Dharma- 
kirti and Udyotakara were contemporaries and flourished about 633 
A. D. See Indian Logic, Mediaeval School, p, 105 ,andl Bhandarkar 
Memorial Yokime, p. 364. 
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Binnaga &nd Udyotakara ihevefoie vausi h&ye lielonged to 
•tlie 6tli, and Fafsj/aj/ara at tKe latest to the end of the 5 th 
century. Vatayayana is not, however, the earliest scholiast 
on Ootama’s SSiros. The alternative interpretations of G. S. 

1. 1, 5» given by him show that the traditional meaning was 
obscured at his time, and that several writers before him 
had interpreted the Sutras in different ways. The interval 
between Qoiama and Vdlsyayana is considerable and could 
not have passed without producing some notable writers; 
yet no relics of the period appear to have been left behind. 
Either the Scythian inroads which ravaged the country 
from the 1st century B, 0. to the 4th century A. D. 
must have swept away all literary records of the period 
or some unknown cause must have lulled philosophical ac- 
iivity for the time. 

After Udyotakara there seems to have occurred another 
long gap in the succession of orthodox writers until the 

end of 10th century, when a revival took place under the 
Influence of the author of which is the earliest 

known commentary on Prasalapada’s Bnamja. iridhara wrote 
at least three other works named 3Tg[UT%l%, avsrarar, and 
The absence of any eminent Nyaya or ^aisesika 
writer between Udyotakara and Srtdhara makes it highly 
propable that the tradition was broken in the interval. This 
interregnum so to say is the more inexplicable as the period 
was one of intense intellectual activity. Controversies be- 
tween the Brahmins as represented by the Mlrmmsakas and 
VedSntins on the one hand and the Buddhists and the Jains 
on the other occupy almost the whole of this period ; and it 
is strange that the followers of Gotama and Karidda did 
not freely enter into the fray. Vatsydyana and Udyotakara 
set the ball of controversy rolling, but no Nyaya cr Vaised- 
ka writer seems to have taken up the cudgels on their be- 
half immediately after Nkarmakirti’s strictures. The task 
of answering the great Buddhistic writer was left to Mlmd^ 
aakas like Kurmrila, ^ankardcdrya and Mav(}ana, who 
( were by no means favourable either to the Nyaya or to the 
^ai^edka system. Nharmottara defended;Z)Aar?naA;*rf«-,against 
iihe criticisms of KumSrila and Mandcma, and we again. 
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Brlohara^ a Aat2/a2/iA'a, answering X?/i<2r?^o;/ara, Though the 
JV2/a?/a and Fmiesite systems h^ no spokesman of 

their own during this interregnum, the individual docfcrineB 
inculcated by them were not a bit neglected. They were 
fully handled by the rival disputtots as if they had by that 
time become the common property of all schools. The Mtmam-^ 
satea strongly controverted the doctrine of non-eternity of 
sound, and the criticized the atomic theory. The 

Prabhakaras started novel views about Samavayay while all 
the schools fought over the proper number and nature of 
proofs. The answer to these criticims came partly from 
the Buddhists and the Jainas and partly from the later 
JNyaya writers. The fact seems to be that at this time the 
^2/a^a and m more the Vaisedka doctrines, despite 
smaller differences, found their strongest supporters among 
the Buddhists and the Jainas, many of whose tenets closely 
resembled the peculiar doctrines of the The 

Nyaya-Bindu, for instance, which can now be safely ascrib- 
»ed to Dharmaklrti,'^ is a purely VaUesika treatise 
while Pramaria-Samucchaya QtlXnndga^Tid Dharmaktr^ 
Far/ito on it must also have been largely indebted to 
previous faisedka works. This must also be the reason 
why Vaisedkas were at this time looked upon almost as 
heretics.^ 

- The alliance of Vamsikas with the Buddhists and 
the evident tendency of many of their theories towards 
iacheism and materialism alarmed the orthodox writers of 
‘the and Vedmia schools who at once consigned 

them to the purgatory of non-believers, ^amkaracarya calls 
iliQm Ard ha- Vainasikas ( Bemi-Buddhists ), while Kumartla 
brackets them with ^kyas as heretics who are frightened 


1 JBBRAS, Yol. XXX p. 47, and S. 0. Vidyabhusana’s Indian, 
^Logic, Medceval School 

2 For a detailed acoonixt of Jaina and Buddbistic Logicians, se^ 
Dr. Satiaoaiidra yidyabhnsana’s Indian Logic, Medicxival School add 
for Chinese and Japanese writers sea Su'galca’s Hindu Philosophy as; '• 
,vres&rved in Ohina and Japan, 
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out of their wits by tlie advent of the faithful Mimamsakas. 

And yet a glance at Prasas/ajparfa’s Bhasya will show that 
the were at least as orthodox and as decidedly 

anti-Buddhistic as either the or the Vedafitins^^ 

Praiatioj^ddo/hegms with a prayer to Gcd and concludes 
by ascribing the origin of the world as w^ell as of the 
Vaise&ihi system to Mahesvara. He accepts the autho- ^ 
rity of ^rufi and occasionally controverts the views of the 
Buddhists. The notion of Vaise^/ilas teing heretical pro- 
bably originated in the din of controversy between the Bud- 
dhists and the Mmdnimkas, and the prejudice thus created 
stuck to them for a long time afterwards. The system of 
Nydya^ however, seems to have escaped the stigma of heresy, 
probably owing to its comparative neglect in this period. 

The controversies of this period mainly raged round metaphy- 
sical and theological questions w^hich were monopolized by 
the Vaisestka, while the purely logical part of Gotama's 
system did not provoke much opposition. Only one doc- 
trine of the JSdiyayikas was made the subject of controversy,, 
namely tbe theory of a personal Creator of the universe. 

This doctrine was strongly advocated by the sect of Pdsu-^ 
and various sub-sections of Bhdgavaias. These theis- 
tic Schools probably derived their inspiration from Gciowa^s 
work, but they very soon became distinct religious sects.^' 

On the whole it appears that, although there is a lack of 
special NyayaoT Vaisestka works in this period, the vari- 
ous doctrines laid down by Gofarna and Kav-dda were fully 
threshed out and underwent additions and alterations wbioh" 
ys^ere not even dreamt of by previous writers. 

The interregnum from TJdyoiokma^s time to the end of' 
the 10th century may have been produced by various causes 
which cannot he known at present ; nor can we say for cer- 
tain how the subsequent revival was brought about. Perhaps T; 
1 learned men at this time weietco much occupied with leli- ;;; 
: glous and sectarian disputes to attend to the drier subtleties 
i . of logic. The fact, however, cannot he denied, for while none ^ 

m ^aiienka proper',.. can 

I Max Mltller* History of Arcient Sanskrit Literature, pi' 48* 
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assigned to iihe interval between 7th and the 10th cen' 
turies, the succeeding age is marked by such an inrush of 
Nyaya Si.nd Vaikesika writers as more than atoned for the 
inactivity of the previous period. The most notable produc- 
tions of this later age are a series of commentaries on the 
works of Frasastapdda hhd VatsyUyana who had then come 
to be looked npon as ancient authorities to he explained 
•and enlarged with reverence, rather than criticized or cor-- 
rected by abler successors. In this later period boldness 
•and originality of thought dwindle in proportion, to an in- 
crease of scholastic subtlety. The range of topics is limited, 
but each is treated with a greater fullness and ingenuity. 
There is a distinct tendency towards scholasticism, which 
afterwards assumed such abnormal proportions in the Nud- 
dea school, but the change was not completed till 
four centuries later. It may be described as an age of 
transition from the genuine philosophy of medieval India 
to the scholastic verbiage of modern times ; and it is 
a striking fact that this age nearly coincides with 
thti growth of scholasticism in mediaeval Europe. It is not a 
iittle remarkable that the history of Indian logic bears in 
this respect a close analogy to the progress of thought in 
Europe. If Gotama lived about the same time as Aristotle, 
Vatsydyana was probably, the contemporary of Boethius and 
4he Revivalists; while the modern Acaryas^ such as 
^ridharaf Vdcaspati and Vdayana flourished in the same 
age which produced Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus in 
the West. Are we then to suppose that human mind in 
India as well as in Europe passed successively through the 
-same phases of philosophic development and nearly at the 
same rate of progress ? The question is difficult to answer, 
.but the coincidences are none the less interesting. 

The first writer of this age of revival was ^ridhara 
who wrote his Nyaya-Kandatl in 991 A. D.^ ^rldhara 

1 See P. B. Ben. ed.p* 331. The colophon contains the line, 

Tf^rfT I whioh gives Sake 913 i. e. 991 A. B. as 
' the date of the composition of the work. Bhandarkar ( Eeport on Search 
of Sk. Mss* for 1883-4 p. 314 ) reads the line as which gives 

the date Sake 910 or 988 A. B., but this must be a mistake, for the wprd 
L s inexplicable without / 
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takes great pains to refute the opinions of Kumarila aii£ 
£uresvara alias Ma^dana on the one band as well as Dharmot- 
tara on the other, a fact which seems to show that Brldhara 
was the- first eminent Nyaya writer after them. Eajasekhara, 
a Jain commentator on NyUya-Kandalt^ mentions three 
other Gommentaries on Pra^mtapada^s Bha^a^ besides - 
Brldhara* s work, viz.^ the VyomavaU of mvacarya, the 
Kirandvdl oi Vdayana and the LUavatl of ^rt Vatsa ov 
Vallah ha. all of which were written after ^rtdhma's work 
but before the end of the 13th century. The chronological 
order of these writers may be fixed as brldhara, Vallabhaf . 
Udayana, anl kvadifya. All of them came to be looked 
upon as eminent authorities and honoured with ^ the title of 
^cdrya. Each of them was distinguished for some new 
conception, or original treatment of old topics. The works 
of VaUabha an& MvMitya not yet available so as to 
enable us to form any definite opinion about them, but their 
views are frequently quoted and criticized in later works. 
Vdayana*s Eiraydlvali was probably left unfinished by the 
author, as all the Mss. hitherto available contain only the 
chapters on and wn. §ndhara lived as stated above 
at the end of the tenth century. He was followed by Fams-* 
pati MUra in Xhe llth century, who wrote commentaries 
on all the principal philosophy systems, and whose works 
have been deservedly held in the highest estimation by the * 
succeeding generations."^ Vdcaspati, the author of 
and SdMkhya^lafiva-Kaurmidh wrote an equally able com- 
mentary on the Vdrtikas of Udyotakara, called Vdrfika-Tdt- 
parya-Ttkd and this Ijka of VdcQ^pati became the text of 
another commentary* Idtpaiya-Parizuddhi by Uddyana,^' 

1 P. B, Ben, ed. Intro, p. 19, 

% See the opening passage of Tarka-Dlplfca — p,.l,?and Hote thereon . 
p, 72 infra. 

" .3 J. B. B. B. A. S. Vol. XVIII, p. 90. Cowell in the preface to his^ 
..translation of KusumafijaH tries to prove that Yacaspati lived in they- 
jldlh century ; but his view cannot be accepted as Focaspa^i quotes. 
JpST^^^of King Bh Oja, who reigned in A, D. 993. Satiscandra Vidya..-- 

bhufana also places Yncaspati in 976 A. Du when he is said to have- 
:*poinpP8ed hia Nyaya-Bucz-nibandha* 

i Bhandarkar, Beport on search of Sk. MSS, for 1883-4, p. 81. 
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Udayanacarya^ the author oi KiraiM'^all mA Pariiuddhi 
lived) therefore, some time affcer Vdcaspati, s^nd 
assigned to the end of tbe 12th century J ITdayana is the 
greatest iVae^S^/ifta writer of this age. He combines in 
himself the two-fold character of an eminent diaiectlciam 
and a religious revivalist, and has consequently become the 
centre of a number of traditions which have perhaps little 
foundation in fact. A story, for instance, is told of his 
having once made a pilgrimage to the temple of Jagannath, 
where he found the temple-door shut against him. On. 
this the irate iVm^apAa addressed the following couplet to 
the Deity 

“Infatuated with omnipotence as thou art, thou treatest 
me with contempt; but ( remember ) when the heretics 
approach, thy very existence depends upon meP 

This irreverent apostrophe was probably founded on the 
fact that Udayana wrote two well-known treatises to prove* 
the existence of God and to refute the atheistical objections 
of the Bauddhas and other heretics. These treatises 
respectively known as Kummanjall and Baiiddha-dhikkaray 
though small, prove Udayana to be a very acute and powerful 
writer. Udayana is said to have carried on a vigorous crusade 
against the Bauddhas and the Jainas;m.d if Monier Williams 
is right in assigning the complete decay of Buddhism in India 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century,^ Udayana must 
have taken a leading part in giving the death-blow. A.t any 
rate the great prominence given in all the lafcer work s to 
or the doctrine of a personal Creator of the 
Universe may be ascribed to Udayana* s influence. It is 


1 CoweH’s preface to his translation of Kusumanjalit p x; J, B, B. R 
A. S. Vol. XVIII. p. 89, 90, Br. S, C. Vidyabhusana places him about 
984 A. B; on the authority of a verse in hm Lak^aiiavaU, Vide 
Jihandarkar Memorial Volume p. X65. 

3 Kehemiah Gote^s Rational Refutation of Hindu philosophy translat- 
ed by F. Hall, p, 6, note. 3 Monier Williams : Buddhism^ p. 170. 
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highly probable that Udayana*s works gm^ a strong impetus 
to the Baiva, Fmsati'm- and other theistic sects which arose 
in large numbers at this time. Naiyayikas amongst all the 
Indian systematists were from henceforward the strongest 
supporters of monotheism, and the Nuddea School in later 
times produced one of the greatest leaders of a modern 
theistio movement, vhz.y Oaitanya of Bengal. 

Tradition ascribes to Udayma the first conception of 
the idea of uniting the two sister systems of Nyaya bM. 
Vaiiesika into one harmonious whole. Udayana’s extant 
works do not however support this theory, although it is 
not improbable that he threw out hints to that effect, which 
led some later writer to make the experiment. The earliest 
known work in which the two systems are found actually 
combined, as in many later works, is the Sapta-Paddrthl of 
§lvaditya Misra,"^ and it is possible that he was the first to 
put the idea into practice, ^ivdditya is also the first writer 
to mention Abhava as the seventh category and to introduce 
a systematic discussion of logical questions ^ der 
Sapta-Padarthi may, therefore, be regarded as the nodel of 
all such later manuals as Tarka^Samgraha^ Turk Kaiimudl 
and Tarkamrta. 

As to Vallabhachdrya his exact date is uncertain, but 
he appears to have preceded the author of 8apta--Padarthl 
if not also TJdayana. This seems probable from the mention 
of Nyaya-LUavatl in a Canarese poem named Darsamrsdva 
written by a contemporary poet in praise of King 8ingharia 
of the Yadava dynasty of Bevagiri, who reigned from 
A. Dt 1210 to 1247. JDarsanasara also mentions Udayana 


1 A MS. of Jinavardbana’s commentary on Sapta-PadartM is in the 
Deccan College Library. This Jinavardbana lived in Bavivat 1471. Pe- 
terson mentions a MS. named ^7 Mddhava-Sara^- 

: svatif as dated Saibvat 1405. See Report of the Search of Sankrit MSS. 
^for 1896 p. 24. Also Bhandarkar’s Report for 1882-83 p, 25. Prof. Qbate 
mentions a third Commentary by Sesananta. Prof, Gbate 

, |»iaces Ddayana in 984 A. D. andG^ngesa in the lltb Century, and 
^ Siv^dit^a between the two. J. B. B. R» A. Society xxili p, 34. , 

; 2 Bhandarkbr, Parly Bistcry of the Bekkan. p. 82. 
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mnd some other writers.;^ but nothing further can be said 
about it until the work is available to the public. It is 
superfluous perhaps to remark that this Vallahha^ the 
author of Nyuya-LzldmM, Was quite a different personage 
from the great Vaisnavite reformer of that name who 
flourished in the 15th century.® 

A host of smaller writers such as Varadaraja and MaUi- 
■natha mentioned as belonging to this second period, 

‘but they do not seem to have left any lasbing mark on 
subsequent literature. The period may he roughly said to 
have closed about the beginning of the 14th century. It is 
marked by a great activity in the beginning and at the end, 
with an intervening blank which lasted for about 3 centuries 
and which sharply divides the older from the later school of 
“Writers. The conflict of opinions between the Vaisedkas 
and the Naiydyikas as well as the differences between the 
ancient and the modern schools of Naiydyikas, which are so* 
frequently discussed in modern works, seem to have origina- 
i;ed in this period ‘n and it was perhaps the growth 
of these minute differences that created at the end of 
“this period a reaction in favour of amalgamating 
the two systems. This attempt at amalgamation, how» 
'Over, produced an effect exactly contrary to what was 
intended, for it stereotyped the differences instead of removing 
'them. We find that in this period almost all the principal 
-doctrines were evolved and the details were worked out, on 
which the dialecticians of the third period were exclusively 
“to spend their scholastic ingenuity and produce volumes 
after volumes without making any real progress. With 
Udayana and ^Ivaditya we lose sight of writers who deserve 


1. I am indebted for this information to my friend Mr. K. B 
JPathak formerly of the Deccan College. He saw a Oanarese Ms. of 
the library of Brahma - SUri SSstri of Sravana Belgole in 
"Mysore territory. It is not known when the book was written, but the 
-v :iauthor appears to have been a cotemporary of 

I, ,2. Another vriter Jayanta wrote an an independent 

' f^Cpmmentary on HySya-Sntras. He was a native of Kashmir and lived 
' iipi the 11th century. He quotes VScaspati and refutes Buddhists. 
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to be called J^can/a5, as having aimed at originality Bn&. 
written epoch-^making books. The class of Acarym^ or 
masters, was henceforward to give place to that of mere^ 
UpadKyayas Qt ordinary pundits. The race of giants was to 
be succeeded by a remarkably versatile and disputatious 
troop of dwarfs. Philosophy lost its freshness as well as its 
charm, and gradually degenerated into a bundle of endless 
controversies. 

The end of the 14th century saw the commencement of 
the third period of Nyaya literature ; and Ganges% or 
Gmigesopadhyaya^ the author of Tidtva-Ointamav^i be 

said to be its oracle. He founded a new school of text- 
writers and commentators who afterwards came to be known 
as the bTuddea school owing to their having chiefly flourished 
in the tols of Nuddea or Navadwipa in Lower Bengal. The ■ 
distinguishing features of the writers of the school were their ■ 
overwhelming pride, an abnormal development of the 
critical faculty, and a total disinclination to go out 
of the narrow grooves of traditional doctrines. The 
original 8%tras ^ and the scholia on them recede into * 
background, while Gahgesa\s work itself becomes the 
centre of a mass of literature unparalleled in any other country 
or age. Here we see at one and the same time scholasticism 
; at its climax and true philosophy at its lowest 

depth. We might wade through volumes of controversial 
jargon without coming across a single flash of deep thought " 
dr real insight into the nature of things. Mere oonventionali- 
. ties and distinctions without a difference are the weapons in 
this wordy warfare, with which one disputant tries to de- 
fend his thesis or to vanquish a rival. It may be doubted 
if either the writer or the reader is made a whit the wiser 
by all this labour. 

All the writers of this school are not however equally 
faulty in this respect. The earlier ones especially show a. . 
considerable freedom of thought which is quite refreshing. 
The most notable of this kind is Gangesopddhydya, the- 
founder of the Fuddea school, whose exact date is not ” 
known/but who probably lived about the end of the 14tb 
century.' Gafigesa quotes Vdcaspath while his son Farrffta- 
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mdna wrote commeBtaries on 

Vallabha^s LUavati. mnst have therefore lived after 

the 12th century* Ganccia was followed by two writers of 
note, Jayadeva B,iid Vasudeva. AcooTdin^ to Burnell Jayadem 
otherwise known as Faksadkara Miira^ wrote his Ma^yE’^ 
foto, a commentary on Gangeia*s Tattm-Cintamani about 5 
centuries ago, that is, about the middle of the 14th century,, 
but this is highly improbable.’ . Vasud^va Sarvabhauma, a 
fellow student of J'a 2 /adet;a and the author of a commentary 
on Gangesa's work, had four pupils of whom the 
Gauranga, popularly known as Caitanya, the celebrated 
religious reformer in Bengal, was born about 1485 A. D* 
Both Survahhaurm BJX& Jayadeva must, therefore, have lived 
in the latter part of the 15th century, and Gangeia at 
a generation or two earlier. Ja^aciet;a is said to have studi- 
ed Tattva-CintamaT^i his uncle Barimisra, which 

shows that Oangesa*s work was already a standard book in 
the first halfof the 15th century. We shall not be wrong 
therefore in placing Oangesa in the latter part of the 14th 
century at the latest 

Vasudeva Sarvabhauma must have been a remarkable 
man, for all of his pupils distinguished themselves in dif- 

1 Burnell, Catalogue of Tanjor MSS, Vol. II., p. 117, Jayadeva was not- 

ed for Ms intellectual powers. He got the nickname for having 
mastered a difficult book in a fortnight. He is probably the same as the^ 
author of ljut is different from the poet who 

posed Tffrpufi^, Raghunatha Siroraapi is said to have been his pupil 
for some time. 

2 Cowell ( Colebrook’s Miscellaneous Essays^ Vol, L, p, 281 ) gives, 
the date of Caitanya's birth as 1489 ; but see Bose’s History of Hindu 
Civilization, Vol. I. p. 4^, Gaitanya died in A. D, 1527. Vindhye- 
iSrariprasSd quotes a verse current among Nuddea Pundits. 

\ Here the word grr niay mean two or four and ip 
^ will give either Saka 1207 or 1407 as the date of Oouranga’a 
.See Intro, to Vais^esiha Bars* ana { BihL Ind, ed* ) p. 32. . 

3 Prof. Gbate places Ganges' a in the 11th century on the 
jjf a Mfii of Jayadeva*3 Zlakn transcribed in Laksmana 
corresponding to A.Bv l267. See JBfiBAS. XXIII p. 93^^ a 
^varXpraaad’s Intro, to Vai8*€§ika Dars^ana ( Bibt, Ind. ) p. 82, 
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terent fields. The first, Caitanya, fonnAedi a VatsijLava sect 
^Mch soon spread over the whole province of Bengal and 
' revolutionized as it were the religious life of the people^ 
The fact is noteworthy that the greatest exponent of the 
doctrine of faith in modern times received his early training 
in the dialectics of Nyaija philosophy. The devout mind 
'of Caitanya must have no doubt recoiled from the scholastic 
•subtleties of Gangesa, but they could not have failed to 
influence many of his views. Faswdfim’s second pupil 
Baghunatha^ otherwise known as Tarka-^lromaxd or simple 
..Siromarih wrote Didhiii, the best commentary on Gahgesa's 
Taitm-^Cintdmani, and is acknowledged to he the highest 
authority among the modern Naiyayikas. The third was 
jRaghunandana, the lawyer and the author of a commentary 
on Jimuta^vahana’s Baya-mbhaga, and is now held to be 
the best current authority on the Bengal School of Hindu 
law. The fourth, Kfsnananda, also wrote works on 
charms and other kindred subjects. All these writers being 
<5ontemporaries of Caitanya must have flourished in the 
beginning of the 16th century. Raghunatha Biromavi wrote 
besides commentaries on C/cfa^/arwx’s works and a 

few other treatises, one of which is Padartha-Khandam 
Of a refutation of Vatsesika categories. He was succeeded 
hy a series of commentators whose sole ambition seems to 
have been to make the as unintelligible and terrible 

io the student as possible. Raghunatha' s immediate succes- 
■"Sors were Mathuranatha^ Harh arm TarJcalamkara and 
JagadUa, who were followed by their respective pupils, 
Baghudeva and Gadddhara. Qadadhara may be called the 
^ prince of Indian schoolmen, and in him the modern Nydya 
‘^dialectics reached its climax. He was such a thorough-going 
NaiyUyika that when asked to think of the prime cause of 
jthe universe on his death-bed, instead of contemplating God he 
is said to have repeated the words ; ( atoms 

-atoms, atoms ) I His sixty-four treatises or Vadas as they 
^ -are called on as many topics noticed in Tattva-Cintamani 
form a continuous commentary on Btramavi*^ Didhiti 
;^nd Jayadeva's Moka ; but several of them are not 


1 BhijnScSrya : Intro* p* 6* 
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yet available. Gadadhara baying come about twa 
generations after i?ac7/mna/7ia mus^ be assigned to tbe end 
of the 16th or the beginning of tbe l7tli century. He was 
thus nearly contemporaneous with Lord Bacon whose* 
denunciations of soholasticisin may be most appositely 
illustrated by extracts from GadadAara’s writings. Akbar’s 
was an augustan age in India, and scholars like GadadAam. 
found a congenial atmosphere in the peaceful times of the 
great and enlightened Mogul ; but Afcbar's deathput an end 
to all dreams of a revival of letters. The wars and anarchy 
of the next two centuries afforded little scope for the culti- 
vation of philosophy, and we accordingly find that even 
scholastic could not flourish after ffadMto a. 

The generation next Gadadhara is represented by 
two writers standing on a somewhat lower level but equally 
famous. These were Sankara Msm, the author of Upaskara^ 
a commentary on Kanada *s Sutras, and Visvamfha who 
wrote Siddhdnia-'Muktdvali and Gotama-' Sutra- Vrtti which 
is a commentary on Gotamsi>*s aphorisms, ^amkam Misra 
was a pupil of Eaghudeva, tbe fellow student of Gadadhara. 
There is some doubt as to the date of Vihaiiatha, but he>' 
most probably belonged fco this age.^ 

It is remarkable that the Sutras of both Kanada and* 
Gotawa should have attracted the attention of commentators 
at about the same time, ^aihkara- Misra and Visvandiha 
who respectively commented upon the works oiKamda and. 
Gotama greatly resembled each other and were probably 
contemporaries. A kind of reaction against the excesses of 
Gadadhara seems to have led these writers to seek the fresher- 
fountains of the Sutras. Another sign of this reaction was; 
the production of manuals adapted to tbe understanding of 
the beginners and explaining the latest ideas in the simplest' 
language. The JBhdsa-Pariccheda, the Taxka-Samgraha 


1 Budrabhat^a, brother of Vi^vanatha, wrote a commentary on Baghu- 
nStha’s Bidhiti, called Raudru MSS. of two of Budrabhatta's works 
are mentioned by Aufrecht ( Catalogus Catalcgoinm ) as cated 164.(h 
and 1657 respectively. 
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«mnd the Tarkamfta ate instances of this class of books, 
which mnst have come as a relief to those students of Nyaya 
who were hitherto lost in the mazes of Panca-^LoMsaTiji 
4ftnd Dasor Lakmnt, In course of time these manuals too 
were overloaded with commentaries, but fortunately the 
commentaries on them, except perhaps two, never became 
popular as the originals. The two exceptions are Visva^- 
■ natha's Siddhanta^MuJctavalt ' and Annambhatia^s Tarkct- 
JDipika which being written by the authors of the 
original works are more like larger editions of those 
texts than mere explanatory glosses. These manuals proved 
very handy and useful to students, hut they also marked the 
lowest watermark of the Nyaya mxA Vaisesika systems. 
Henceforward all originality was dead and the writers chiefly 
aimed at explaining the ideas of their predecessors instead of 
' expounding fcheir own. The Upddhyayas were now succeeded 
by writers whose high-sounding names were in strange con- 
trast with’ the worth of their productions. Krodas or 
annotations became plentiful, but original thinking was 
"dead and gone completely. Even these are now rare, and 
the once famous class of Naiyayilms is in danger of being 
extinct for ever. 

The preceding resume of the Nyaya and VB.isesika lit*- 
-erature brings out, it is hoped, at least the one fact that 
that literature is as capable of a historical treatment as any 
other class of writings. It is the story of a gradual develop- 
ment of two philosophical systems which, springing out of 
a few elementary notions, attained their present proportions 
aftet many vicissitudes and in the course of several centuries, 
^Ther e must have been during this time considerable additions 
hud alterations in the fundamental dUotrines as conceived by 
the founders of the systems. The original nucleus was com- 
paratively small, but the accretions and out-growths seem to 
have assumed in time quite large proportions. What an 
amount of earnest thought and labour must have been devot- 
ed to this work of elaborating complete systems out of a 
few primary principles 1 It was a process of evolution brought 
;abput partly by the natural law of growth and partly by 
,, >|he mutual action and reaction of the several systems of In- 
'dihh philosophy. In the beginning the chief rivals of the 
Nyaya and Vaiief^lca systems wbxq the Sa^khyas^ whose. 
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theory of the anti-production reality of effects was diamet- 
rically opposed to the Naiyayika doctrine of non-existent 
effect. Later they encounter the more formidable critics of 
the Mimamsa and Vedanta schools who differed from them in 
:SO many particulars that a severe conflict between the rivals 
■was inevitable. Th^ Mlmamsakas affirmed the eternity of 
.BOuni,while the denied it. The first enumerated 

six proofs, the Naiyayikaa four, and the VaUesikas only 
two. The Naiyayika assumed a personal Creator, the Vedan- 
tins an impersonal Brahman, while the Mlmamsakas would 
recognize nothing but the eternal Vedas. Again the Vedan- 
tins derived all crea^on from one universal spirit, the 
Naiyayikasivomh^rA. minute atoms. The former were idealists 
par excellence, the latter out and out realists. The doctrines 
of the former always tended towards mysticism and idealism, 

• those of the latter towards materialism and disbelief. It 
was natural that systems so widely divergent should come 
. into conflict with each other. The long-continued controver- 
sies between these rivals systematically influenced the tenets 
-of all of them. While the Vedantins incorporated much of the 
logic of the NaiyUyikas into their works, the latter did not 
-flisdain to borrow many of the theological views of the form- 
-er. It would be absurd therefore to expect that any of these 
-systems as propounded in modern works would agree in all 
respects with the views of the ancient authors. The Naiyayi^ 
has themselves recognize this fact by contrasbing wherever 
necessary the views of the moderns with those of the ancients. 

. It is also noteworthy that there is no sharp line dividing the 
ancient and the modern schools of Naiyayikas, Sometimes 
the terms are applied to the Vaisesikas and* Naiyayilcae 
respectively ; sometimes to older authors like Vatsyayamx 
and as opposed to the later ones of the Kud-* 

' dea school ; and occasionally even in that school to the 
author of Dldhitl as dissenting from Qahgesa. As an instance 
of the last, the student may compare the two definitions of 
•^cr, one insisting upon the qualification and the 

mother making proximity to the effect the sole tesb of causa- 
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tion.’ The line dividing the ancients and the moderns has 

thns continnously moved forward and 

ing that the themselves acknowledged a progres- 

sive development of their philosophy. It ought to he an in- 
teresting study to mark the successive stages of this develop- 
ment, and discover the causes that may have led to - 
them. The time may come when a deeper knowledge 

of the iV?/52/aand Fd*se«fc literature will enable^^^^ u to 
solve this problem. 

The foregoing observations have been mostly based on 
material obtainable from the literature of the ^ Nym and 
VaisesiJca systems themselves ; but works belonging^ to 

other philosophical systems as well as the vast literary trea- 
sures produced in ancient and medieval India will, if proper- 
ly examined, yield still more important data for a history of 
Indian philosophy. A comparison of Greek . logic with the 
logic of the Nyaya must also be very instructive. Such a 
comparison will not only show how similar ideas and modes 
of thought occurred almost simultaneously and in the same 
historical order to thinkers in two such distant countries as 
India and Greece, hut it may also throw new light on some- 
of the dark chapters in the history of Indian Logic. Space 
will not, however, permit me to enter into these interesting 
inquiries at present 5 and I must content myself with noting, 

only one important fact which cannot be decently passed 

over in such a sketch as this. I, of course, refer to the strik- 
ing resemblance which the syllogistic method of the Nyayct 
hbars to the Pre- Aristotelian dialectics in Greece. Zeno the- 
Eledtic was the founder of this latter, and Zeno must have 
been a contemporary of 0-otama, or of at least some of his- 
immediate predecessors.® Zeno’s work, which is divided 
into three parts- upon consequences, upon the interrogatory 
method of disputation, and upon sophistical problems respec- 
tively- has many points of similarity with that of Goiama, 
while the interrogatory method, cultivated by Zeno’s fol- 


, \ X ^or a disctission of these t-wo vie'ws, see Notes on Seo. 37, pp. 186- 
'' ' % Whateley ; Element s of Logic, p. 3. ' ' ’ ' ■ 
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lowers, the sophists, and brought to perfection in Plato’ 
Dialogues, was almost identical with the syllogistic process- 
of the Naiyayilms. The essence of this method consisted in 
driving an opponent to a point where he was either totally 
silenced or the absurdity of his position became self-evident 
So far as the iv'iroySj/f/fas were concerned this was not an ac- 
cidental feature, for they have laid down a special 
rule that no premise in a syllogism can proceed 
without having a previous or doubt, presumably 

started by an opponent in the controversy. Take 
the stock-example, “ Mountain is fiery. ” “Why?” “Be- 
cause it has smoke.” “What then?” “Wherever there is smoke, 
etc.,” and so on, every premise being a reply to some previous 
question, assumed until the imaginary querist has no more 
questions to ask. This is exactly the way Socrates used to 
argue with his real interrogators, or Euclid proved his theo- 
rems of geometry. Obviously this method is better suited for 
controversy than for purely didactic reasoning ; and conse- 
quently we find that Indian thinkers who came after the 
Naiyayikas such as the Bauddhas and the Vedantins modified 
it to a considerable extent just as Aristotle did in Greece,’ The 
tripartite syllogism of Aristotle was nothing more than a re- 
adjustment of the ancient dialectical syllogism, although Aris- 
totle himself made too much of it and expected from it results 
which it was incapable of producing. Similarly those who 
claim superiority for the Aristotelian over the five-membered 
syllogism of the forget that both are mere 

instruments or mechanical aids for thinking, and as such 
cannot by themselves furnish an absolute guarantee for truth. 
Both have their preculiar merits as well as drawbacks, and 
consequently both must be judged from their proper stand- 
points. Aristotle distinguished between the dialectic and 
the apodictic, i. e. the old and the new or his own syllogisin, 
by asserting that the former proceeded from mere belief or 
an assumed hypothesis while the latter was based on scientific 


1. Colebrooke thinks that the three-membered syllogism of the later 
VedSata was borrowed from the Greeks, but this is mere guess. See 
JftscellaneousJSssaj/s, Vol. I„p. 356. > 
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truth. There is much force in tMs distmetioti, and it may 
to some extent apply to the five-membered syllogism^ also. 
But Aristotle’s criticisms can no longer be accepted without 
reservation even with respect to doctrines intimately known 
to him. Much less can he be accepted as a safe guide in 

adjudging the merits of Indian logic. 

It will not be proper to conclude this introductory sketch 
without noticing one more objection that is often advanced 
against N0y a- V systems, namely that their 

heterogeneous character detracts considerably from their va 
lue as systems of pure logic. Indianlogioians, say these object- 
ors, have by their frequent digressions on metaphysical and 
other topics, such as the categories, the sources of knowledge 
and the theory of atoms, been led into treating the strictly logi- 
cal questions either perfunctorily or in awrong manner al- 
together. On a closer consideration, however, this heterogeneity 
of the isr 2 /dj[/a and Vaisedka systems will be found to have been 
inevitable. The narrow conception of logic as being only 
a theory and art of proof and nothing more is no longer 
tenable. Modern investigations, such as those of Kant, 
Ueberweg and others, show that the purely logical questions 
are inseparably connected with others comprehended in the 
wider province of metaphysics. The best answer to the 
above objection can therefore be given in the words of an 
eminent modern writer ; — 

Start as we may, says Prof. Adamson, “ in popular 
current distinctions, no sooner do logical problems present 
themselves than it becomes apparent that, for adequate 
treatment of them, reference to the principles of ultimate 
philosophy is requisite; and logic, as the systematic handling 
of such problems, ceases to be an independent discipline 
and becomes a subordinate special branch of general 
philosophy.'"^ 

' And again the same writer remarks : — 

‘‘ Any criticism of a general conception of logic or 
special application thereof which does not rest upon criticism 

Prdf. Adamson in M* Arfci Logic \n Encyclopaedia BritannicaiWot. 
” oi Voi XIV p» 781. ... 1* ^ 
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of the theory of knowledge implied in it must he ihepfe and 
useless. It will also have become apparent that a general 
nlassification of logical schools as opposed to the reference 
•of these to ultimate distinctions of philosophical theory* is 
impossible.”^ 

L-J 

The Naiyayikas seem to have arrived at the same conclu- 
^sion at an early period, and faced fit boldly by embodying 
ifheir views on all cognate and interdependent questions in a 
fairly consistent system. Qotama and Karmda were not 
^therefore such fools in mixing logical and metaphysical topics 
in their works as sonie of their modern critics would believe 
'ihem to be, Logic is no longer regarded as a theory of 
proof only ; it is a theory of knowledge in general, and as 
jsuch treats of many (phychological and metaphysical topics 
which do not fall within the domain of the narrower science. 
Looked at from this standpoint Q-ctarm’s conception of his 
subject will be found to be remarkably accurate and just. 
Let us first understand him ; and there will be then time 
lenough to pick holes in his monumental work.® 


A,>-, :■ 




1. See Encyclopaedia Britanica, 9th ed, V ol. Xiv, p. 799. 

2. Max Milller in noticing my Brief ’Survey of Indian logic reniarks 

.at p. 476 of his Six* Systems of Indian Philosophy “ But unfortu- 
nately that period in the historical development of the Nyaya which ia 
of the greatest, interest to ourselves, namely that which preceded the 
c omposition of the NySya-Sutras, had by him ( i. e. myself ) also to be 
left a blank* for the simple reason that nothing is known of NySya 
before Got ama,” It should be remembered, however, thatXySyawas 
recognised as ’ a separate system only after Gotama and that all 
traces before him must be sought in the general philosophloal 
literature such as the ITpani^ads * . 
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Annanibhatta and his works. 


Aw«a?nMo«a, the author of the Tarka-Samgraha and ther 
.Z)y 3 jka» shares the fate of many Sanskrit writers of being, 
known only in his works. The name itself looks anomalous^. 
and is either a contraction of Amnta Bhatta or a sanskritized 
form of the Oanarese name Apria Bhatta. Little do we^ 
know about him, and that little mostly consists of traditions- 
which cannot be accepted as true without the strongest 
corroboration. Mr. R. B. Godbole, in his Dictionary of 
Modern History of India”, gives a detailed account of our 
author without however mentioning the source of bis 
information. According to him, Annanibhatta was a Tailang 
Brahman by birth and resided in a village named Qarikapada^. 
formerly in the possession of Nizam Ali. He lived in the 
15th century at the time of the Chalukyas, studied Nyaya 
at or Kondu Vidu for 13 years and became 

a famous Naiydyika. He established a College for teaching. 
Nyaya in his native town where he instructed his pupils in 
a graduated series of Nyaya works consisting of Tarka-Sanv- 
graha, Tarka-Dipikd, Siddhanta-MuktUvali and Gadddhari. 
He had many children none of whom survived him, and is 
said to have travelled out of his village only once in his life- 
when he visited the shrine of Mallikarjuna at the advanced 
age of 55. From this it would appear that Annamhhatta was 
posterior to both Gadadhara and Visvandtha, which is very 
probable; but then he could not have lived in the 15th century 
as stated by Mr. Godbole. It has been shown elsewhere,® 
that Gadadhara must have flourished in the latter part: 
of the 16th century and Visvanatha one generation later. 
Obviously Annanibhatta who taught the works of these- 
writers could not have lived before the beginning of the 17th 


1. n. B. Godbole : P. 10, 

2. See Introduction p. LIII Supra. 
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"Century. Another of Mr, Godbole’s statements, viz. that 
Annambhat^ travelled only once in his life, is contradicted 
by a tradition embodied in a well-known couplet that has 
passed into a proverb, mean- 

ing that a man does not become a greafscholar like Annahn~ 
■<6Aa^!fasimply by going to Benares. If the verse refers to the 
author of the rarAw-SawgrraAa, he must have visited and 
studied at Benares. The proverb would also show that he 
became famous for his learning at a very early period, a 
conclusion which is strengthened by the fact that his works 
became very popular and have been in use as elementary 
text-books in all parts of India. No reliance canltheref ore be 
placed on Mr, Godbole’s account, and in the absence of any 
“Other authentic source of information we are left to such 
meagre data as are supplied by the writings of Annambhatta 
himself. 

Apart from such vague traditions, we can unhesitatingly 
: say that is comparatively a modern writer. 

He belonged to the class of manual writers, who mostly 
flourished after the 16th century and whose chief aim was 
i:o simplify the Nydya and Fattosifej! systems by pruning all 
superfluous technicalities out of them, and bringing them 
within the comprehension of beginners. The terminus ad quo of 
• our author may for the present be fixed at about 1600 A. D,, 
the time when GadadAaro flourished. Annambhatta rarely 
refers to any previous writer or work that might enable us 
to fix his age accurately. He however notes the controver- 
sy about first started by Baghunatha, the 

author of Didhiif ; while in another passage of the DlpiMi 
he seems to quote directly from the Bidhiii, iat the 
sentence etc., which occurs at the bot- 

tom of p. 62 iujra and which is misread in many Mss. of 
Dipikd, appears to have been taken from a corresponding 
passage in the Didhiti^ It has been shown elsewhere that 
Baghunalha ^iromarii, the author of Didhiti, lived in the first 
-quarter of the 16th century.* The Didhiti must have 
been written about 1520 A. D. and Annunibhatta neces- 

1 Page LIII supra, 

2 See Note 5 under Sect 80 p, 371, infram 

.3 %^^lntroduciionp,lAl supra, 
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sarilj came after it. Qadadhara pame two generations after * 
Raghundtha s witli whose* grand pnpii Raghudeva he • 
was contemporary. Gadadhara therefore lived about 
the end of the 16th century, either in or 

Nuddea j and if it be true that taught his 

works in his own college in the far-off town of Kauxidinya- 
pwra, some time must have elapsed between Gadddhma 
and Annamhhatta to allow the fame of the former’s works ~ 
to reach the Southernmost province of India. The story 
ot Annambliaita Gadddhara*s yvotk in his College' 

derives support from another tradition, according to which* 
IAxb 1 arka-Dipnca was specially composed for the use of 
those who could not understand Gadddham's larger work: 
and came to he called on account of its being 

an epitome of the erudite commentary of the great school- 
man. It may? be therefore fairly preteumed that Antidm-- 
bhdtta lived some time after Gadadhara t . e, after 1600 
'A.I). If y^svanaif/ia, the author of the BiddhdntorMuktdvalr 
also preceded him, this terminus will have to be shifted 
still further. Visvandiha and his brother liudrabhatia, who^ 
wrote a commentary on the DidMH, lived most probably in 
the first quarter of the 17th century,^ and AnnambhaUai 
could not have lived earlier. 

terminus ad quod of our author may be fixed at 
1700 A. D. The Tarha-Samgraha must have become a stan- 
dard work, and a difficult one also in the latter part of the- 
18th century, since ^rtkrsna Dhurjati wrote his com- 
mentary called Siddhdnta-Candrodaya about that time for 
the instruction of Bdjasimka^ son of King Oojasimha, wha* 
floilrished in 1774 A. D. The Tarka-Candrikd hy Vaidya'- 
ndtha Gadgil seems to be an earlier commentary on the 
Tarka-Samgraha, for a Ms; of it in the Deccan College- 
Library gives, as the date of its composition, Sake 1644 
t e. 1723 A. D. This Yaidyandtha is probably identical 
with Tatsat Yaidyandtha, the pupil of Ndgesa and the^ 
•atithor of a commentary on his Udyota. Ndgesa Bhatta ia* 
known to have been invited to a grand sacrifice in 17i4 by 
Sami Jayasimha, and his pupil Yaidyandtha may therefore 


1 See Introduction p. LIIL aupra^ 
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have writijen Ms commentaries in the next decade. Ob- 
viously Annainhhatta must have lived before this time. The 
evidence of Mss. of the Tarka-Sa'^hgraha is conclusive on 
the point. Stein mentions a Ms. of T. S. dated 1740 A. D. 
and another of T. D. dated 1735 A. D.’ The oldest known 
Ms. however of these two works is the one now in the 
possession of I)i\ . Jacobi of Bonn and marked J in the 
present edition. It is dated Sake 1634 i e. 1713 A. D. As 
this Ms. contains several corrections and marginal addi« 
tions, it will not be wrong to assume that the two works 
were written several years before they were copied. Hence 
we can safely place the beginning of 
the 18th century. The period from A: D. 1625 to A. D* 
1700 is neither too long nor too short to cover one life- 
time, and if we can place between these two 

the result ought to be regarded as pretty satisfac- 
tory under the present circumstances. Besides, if Mr. 
Godbole 's statement tha^t A^nnambhatta visited MalUkarjuna 
temple at the age.of 55 has any foundation, be must have 
lived upto an advanced age and may, for aught we know, 
have covered the whole of fche period above Indicated. 

All attempts to push AnnamhhaUa^ s dia,te before the 
first quarter of the 17th century must therefore fail. The 
colophon of a Ms. of T. S. mentioned by Weber^ is said to 
give the date 1425 A. D. which if true would conclusively 
prove him to have lived at least two centuries before the 
time we have assigned to him. But thfs is not possible. 
The verse runs thus * — 

I- u 

Here the expression has been incor- 
rectly taken to mean Samvat 1481 or 1425 A.D: ought 

to be taken for 7 and not 4, and then the date becomes 1725 
A. D., making the Ms. 12 years later than that of Dr. 




- 


1 Stein ; — Catalogue of Bk, Mss^ at Jamim, 

2 Weber’s Berlin Catalogue, bfo 683, p, 203. 
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Jacobi. Whatever uncerM may still remain on the 
point, one thing is nnqnestionable that Annambhaita could 
have by no means been anterior to whose date 

is now tolerably settled J It has also been suggested that 
thQ Tribhuvana-Tilalw. of Kan chi mentioned in T. may 
be some king contemporary with our author 5 but this is 
also not possible, for no king of that name is to be found 
in the genealogies of Kanchi after the 12th century. Even 
if the Tribhuvana-Tilaka be a real personage he must have 
lived before the 10th century, for the illustration in T. D. 
is literally copied from ^rtdharsi,"s Nydya-Kandall which 
was written in 991 A. D.^ No inference can therefore be 
drawn from the mention of Tribhuvana-Tilaka sis to the 
date of our author. 

Annambhaita was the son of who is styl^ 

Acorya and whose name is preceded by the honorific title 
of in the colophons of several of our author's 

works. The colophon,^ which by-the-bye has been most 
useful in proving the identity of the several Annainbhattas^ 
is found only in Dr, Jacobi's copy of TarkarLtpika (mark- 
ed J ), It however occurs at the end of two other works 
of Annambhaita^ namely Miidk^ra^ which is a commentary 
on the Brahma- Sutras of Badarayanta^ and the fragment of 
a grammatical work named Vivaranodyciana or Bhdsya-pra- 
dlpodyoiana consisting of annotations on Kaiyyata*s 
celebrated gloss on Patanjah*s M.ahabha^a. Tirumala^ 
father oiAnriamhhatta, appears to have been a Bgvedi Smarta 
Brahmana, learned in the Vedanta philosophy and descend- 
ed from a great man named Baghava who performed a Soma 
sacrifice. It is not known whether Tirumaia wrote any 
works, but several authors of that name are mentioned by 
Aufrecht. Annambhaita appears to have been an all-round 
scholar, for he has left works on at least four* sciences, 
namely Nyaya, Vedanta, Vyakaraxia and Purva-Mtmamsa. 
Besides the Tarka-Samgraha and the Tarka-Dipika, Aufrecht 


1 See Introduction p. LIII supra. 

Z See p. 50 infra^ 

B See Introduction p, XLV supra ; P, B. Ben.ed. p. 6. 
4 See p, 67 infra 
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tnentions the following works as having heen composed hy 
AnmimhhaUa:--^ 1 Mitaksara, % Taiiva-BodUni-Tm, ^ 
Nyaya-ParisistaPrakasa and 4 Subodhim^SudhascLrai 
otherwise called Rayiukojjivinl, Of these the first is a short 

• conxmentayy on BadarayancH s Brahma’Butras and is un- 
doubtedly written by the author of the Tarka-Sa^igraha^ 

• since it has the same colophon® as is found in our Ms. of 
the Bipika marked J. As to the other three nothing can 
be said with certainty as I have not been able to procure 
any copy of them. The second appears to be a commentary 
on some work named Tattva-Bodhinh and Aufrecht marks 
it as a Nyaya work, apparently on the authority of Oppert/ 
Aufrecht does not however mention any Nyaya work of the 
name Tattva-Bodhim, and possibly both he and Oppert were 
misled. We know only three works bearing the name 
Tatlva-Bodhim, namely, a commentary on Samksepa-^dru 
raka by Nfsmha^ a Tantric work by Krsmnanda, and 
thirdly a commentary on Bhattoji*9 Siddhanta-Kaumudi, So 
Annambhatta! s Tika may be a commentary on either the first 
or the last. Or it is also possible that a Ms. of Annam- 

^bhatta^s Vivarav^odyotana, presently to be mentioned, has 
been mistaken by Oppert for an independent work of this 
name. The third work, Nydya^Jtarisista-Prakasay is said 
to be a commentary on Vdayanomrya^s Nydya^Parisista 
and may possibly be AnnavibhaUa' s Magnum Opus on the 
Nydya system. The fourth is said to be a commentary on 
Pavaka or Nyaya- Sudna of ^omeivara which in its turn 
is a commentary on the Tantra- Vdrtika of Kumarila. Besides 
these, Aufrecht and Hall mention two other works on 
grammar called Katyayana-Prdtisakhya-^Vyakhydna and 
Mahd-Bhdsya-Fivarav^odyotanawnttenhj an author named 
Annambhatta^ The author of the first of these was a pupil 


1 Aufrecht ; Catalogus Catalogorum, 

2 This colophon is repeated at the end of each chapter in a Ms. of 
^he work which I had seen. 

3 Aufrecht ; Catalogus Catalogorumv*^^* ' 

4 ^M*BihliogTaphical Index of Indian Philosophical systems pp.68’,6d " 
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of 8uwmgala B>nd mB,j QT m same as the sob* 

of Tirumala. But the second work Vivaranodyotanc^^ 
also called Bha^apradlpodyotana which consists of 
notes on commentary on Patanjalfs Maha- 

hhasya can now be safely ascribed to the author of the^ 
Two Mss^ of a fragment of this 77(i^o^awa are 
mentioned in Hultzsch^s recent Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. 
in Southern India ( Voi L p. 66 ), the colophon at the enff' 
of which tallies exactly with that found at the end of the 
Bipika and Hclb Mitaksara. Hall’s later opinion therefore • 
that this Tldyofana was written by some other Anmmbhatta 
cannot be accepted. Candrasekhara Sastri of Madras 
mentions two other works of AnnambJiatta : Tattva-Cintd'^ 
maipjdloka-Siddhanjana and a BrabmmMTa-^Vrtti ; while he 
calls Mitaksara a gloss on Pa^imiVsvSutras according to Kdtika, 
AnnambhaUa thus appears to ha\ e been a versatile writer, . 
since he has written at least three works on Nyaya, one 
on Purm-Mimamscii one or two on Vtdanta^ and two if not 
three on grammar, AnnambhaUa is also said to have had 
an elder brother Ramakrsnabhatta who wrote Siddhdnta- 
Batm, a commentary on Bhattoji’s Siddhdnta-Kaumuai. 

Of all the works of Annambhatta^ only the Tarka-Sam^-^ 
graha and the JDtpikd appear to have attained any wide cele- 
brity. They are the most popular works of their kind, and' 
they have been for several generations used as text-books' 
for beginners. The Tarka-Samgraha is a model work, because ^ 
it combines in a remarkable degree the three essential, 
^jualitiea of a good manual, namely, brevity, accuracy and 
lucidity. It was intended to supply an easy compendium of 
the main principles of Nyaya and VaUe^ka systems, and' 
the author has done his work admirably. Of course the work 
is not entirely free from faults. Some of its passages are 
marred by ambiguities of language or confusion of thought ' 
such as make them almost unintelligible without the aid of 
a teacher or a commentary ; and even positive errors have • 
crept in in one or two places. These occasional lapses were 
howeyer inevitable,hecause they are mostly due to the author*© ~ 
anxiety to avoid all subtleties and controversial topics that 
may be beyond the comprehension of beginners. The attemp'"- 


Anrwt.mhhaUaand^h^^^ LXYII' 

to frame broad and accurate definitions without dGScenditig“ 
into the niceties of scholastic Nymja was a difficult one, and. 
it is highly creditable to our author that he has succeeded 
even so well. Passages like those referring to 

and ?TcF, as well as several others in the Diplfca only 
prove that even a clear-headed writer like Annambhatta could 
not avoid some of the pitfalls that are so plentiful in the 
path of a student of 

The most glaring fault of the TarkrSo^igraha, however, is 
that it errs too much bn the side of brevity ; and the ^ defect 
is sought to he cured by supplying some of the deficiencies 
in the mpm. ^ revised 

and enlarged edition of the original than a mere commentary 
upon it. It appears to have been written some time after the 
Sanigraha, for in several places the author introduces 
additions and corrections in the commentary, which are- 
obviously later thoughts but which could not be conveniently 
inserted in the text after its circulation. The clause 

which is proposed to he added to the definition 
of cjsROT is one instance out of many showing how serious^ 
omissions in the text are supplied in the commentary. The way 
in which some of the new topics are introduced in the Dipihor 
also shows that they were most probably suggested when 
the author was actually teaching his primer- It is not there- 
fore unreasonable to suppose that the Dipika came to he- 
written when the author saw by experience the necessity of 
elucidating the many obscurities that remained in the Savi-^- 
graha. The practice of writing a commentary on one’s own 
work was not uncommon among Nyaya writers. In mediaeval 
times and JDhxzrmciklTti had written commentaries 

on their own works. Similarly Varadi^raja the author of 
Tarkika-^Raksd wrote its commentary the Vyakhya^ and 
Vuvaimtha^ the author of Bhasa-Pariccheda and 
Siddhdvta-^Muktavali imitated him. Anmmhhatta seems to- 
have taken Visvandfha^ s works as his models. 


Although Anmmbhatta rarely quotes or refers to any 
previous writer, there can he no doubt that he was aware of 


Tarka-Samgraha» 

"the latest views on the many controversial points* He does 
not slavishly follow any par^^ master, nor does he 
* confine himself wholly to any of the ancient or modern schools 
’ ot NaiyayikaSy He chooses his doctrines from all writers 
with the sole view of constnicting a fairly consistent and 
intelligihle system. As the Samgroha and the DtpiM are 
■professedly mixtures of both the Nyaya and the VaUe^ka 
systems, the author borrows from writers of both schools ; 
ibut unlike others who have adopted the same plan, he 
generally adheres to Gotama's views with respect to matters 
coming under logic proper, L 2, in the sections treating of 
JBuddhi and its subdivisions, but follows Kanada in the rest 
•^^of the book* In cases of conflict between the ancient and 
modern prefers the ancient view as 
being the simpler or more striking, and generally adopts the 
-older definitions as far as possible. He has greater sympatby 
with the older than with the modern ever-innovating 

writers of the Nuddea school. But although a conservative 
in this sense he generally keeps an impartial attitude and 
r steers clear of all disputes without identifying himself with 
any particular side. It is this characteristic which distin- 
. guishes his works from other manuals, and which makes them 
as primers for beginners preferable even to the otherwise 
^superior treatises of Visvanatha, 

Instances of specific borrowing are too numerous to mention. 
Many of his definitions oi categories and their subdivisions 
he has copied literally from the scholium of Prasastapada^ 

g., those of 5^, w, vi^rpiT, and 

several others. Sometimes he adopts the emendation 
suggested by ^rtdhara^ and sometimes he rejects Prasastor 
^pdda's definition in toto in favour of a modern one, e. g. 
in the case of sucRT and 51%. Occasionally he borrows even 
long passages from Prasastapada^ e. g. the passage begin- 
ning with in Sec. 10 p. 6 Infra, He also appears 

‘Mohave borrowed largely from the writings of ^ridhara, 
XJdaya^a and ^ivadipya, as well as the principal writers of 
' "fhe Nuddea school, Qangesa^ Raghunatha and Gadadhhra, 
*^utside the circle of Nyaya writers, Annamhhatta has the 
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greatest sympathy with the Fedawfa school* He of ten Quotes 
the Yiews of the MlrnWnsQkas, and even inserts a short.™ 
disquisition on in the concluding portion of the Dtpika* 

Besides the Tarka-Samgrahd and the the present™ 

editionincludes another commentary on the SaTngraha named 
Nyaya-Bodhint by Go?;ar<i/!a7?a. It does not possess any 
peculiar feature that requires special notice. It is on the- 
whole rather disoursiYe, treating of some topics elaborately 
and omitting others altogether. Nothing is known about 
the writer; but from his work he appears to have been well- 
versed in the subtleties of the later Nyaya. He is apparently 
different from the writer of a commentary on Kesavarmira's' 
Tarkad)lia§d, He makes valuable suggestions here and» 
there, but his frequent indulgence in scholastic hair-splitting 
makes the work somewhat difficult for novices. The obscurity 
of the style and the want of a reliable Ms. are also great- 
drawbacks in the case of this commentary. It is included 
in this edition for two reasons, first because it is taught to 
advanced pupils in many parts of India, and secondly because 
it will familiarize students with the controversial method! 
and formulae of the modern Naiydyikas. 

The popularity of Annamhhatta^s works' can be best" 
measured by the host of writers who have commented upon 
them. The commentaries on the Samgraha are too numerous 
to notice here, but a list of them, complete as far as our* 
present knowledge goes, is given in Appendix B. Only 
two of these need special mention, the Vakya-VrtH of Meru 
^tri, and the Siddhdnta-Candrodaya of ^nkrs^a Dhurjati 
The former is very short but always to the point, and usually 
gives the meaning of the author in a few pithy sentences*. 
The writer was a celebrated Pundit of modem times, and 
his remarks in cases of doubt or ambiguity are entitled to 
great weight. The Siddhdnta^Candrodaya being perhaps 
too copious and exhaustive is useful to beginners but not 
always reliable. The best guide to the Sonigmla and the- 
Bipika, however, is the Torka^Bipika-^Prakaia of NUakaxittia^ 
popularly known as NUakaythl, 


LXx Tarka-Samgraha. 

iV*Zaftairi«Aa appears to be a recent author. According to 
Pundit Mukunda Jha of Darbhanga he was a son of RSma- 
bhatta surnamed Pani of Kaundinya gotra and was born in 
Andhra country. In his later years he lived at Benares 
rand died in 1840. His son Aa&§OTt-Ars*J«Aa who also lived 
rand died at Benares wrote a oommentay, Bhaskarodaya on 
Nllakantha’ 8 Prakasa. 
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^ o< a » - 

[ ? ] 

|(| 3 ¥r? 3 R^ I 

^T^RT i^itRR 

3 R ^CtTw 
^Tpspi.^ stfotT^ g^ I 

II 

f%#^^ JFSfFT f^M?rq 1 ^?fJTTR^ 

^ TO%€T«?JM 5TT% I 5?l^ f%sf^ 

I %-<orfcr^ffr %5rT|^?WT- 

H^rr^: I g ?Fsrii[ili^^ ^r ii 

^rg w^ ^ 5 ^ 5 ^ s{ ^ u I 


1 Ml givas as v, I, fifqrf and 

Y also reads 

2 A and F read Hi% OT l % r?Tr^r?*^, 
but all other copies omit 

^sr’; p has srornttf . 

3 M has !fl-;^5^ir!aT^ ^o*" ^PTcF^’- 

in this and the following 
instanoe, F aad Q interchange 


EPT^SWr^ and T%TOrsi?!Tr#, 
retaining the remaining sent- 
ence as above. N reads ditfer^ 

ently JIf'5jraT%>sf^ 

5i>rfKrtrfcfr ^mw^RTHTci;, 
gives the other v, h 
a footnote. See IfTote 
citf 




I ^Wtt I T%CTt TO- 

^ I “?r SRSgTSJTT^ II 

I 5I%[^ sF^Tt^- 

T?rsff#^f I ^ sr%- 

iFf]^^ STff — I ^■=W#T tf«r: 

' ^fiTT II JT3 5fl5 

3Trf — sn^FTTi^f^ i 
%% ff I STfonWTiwf^: ^ 5 I 

^ I M 

: ^ cI^5IFRtT I 

f^^rrg^oTf ii 


mi ?F«iT$r ^^531# ii 

n, sft,— JT5cr«frf^«T5i% — 3:5?rj%iq^^:'Tg-tf^^q'- 

''‘>F[i-4^ftn^^^f0P3;ii ;f^ ^tet^ 


Wlt^T 3 A F M and if 
^5 1 but also inaart ff'^ before it. 
is not warrant- 4 A F and P add Sijjfr before arf^ 
refers to unneoesaarily; Y Z read grs^ 

fo' Q 

ff&f, ) ®»r^. 




SECT. 3.3 ^ 

Rw. W^: ST^r^T I ?rpi: fIFfr:5rfl- 

T%[ I fT I 5[3qTt^^?rRRr- 

^^^ ^qoq Tcq f^ ! ^ |% o;rsr%^^g; II 

^IfUSJR; I R ^ gcgf5r^^|5r^c{Rgc^TO 5f5ST{^ 

r^^tsR ^OTa: II 

??rT* ^.-~3TS| <|^[#R5r%--5;^ 

^nt9RRcrJT5^'^^ I 

RrsjfR i^siT^ #r- 

Wr ^ ?r ^ 5 f% I ?Tf3iRT^ 

f1%%^ I s#5FE[^fr cT^^rraR 

J?f^rRRRRRf5? I^TIRW^Ri^l 

?IcRRsn:Rr^Rf?TT ^RR^I gRRit^l r^ii 

C^] ^ 

^ 1 g^. ?52#r 

;T%2F^; 1 srn:— I ^ ^ 

^?T^FRR^^ ^Rri% ! cW«I^- 

l^^fRWRT ^ ?fl^- 





1 Q. omits ^^c?n9[ 
stitutes jf^slfcrra, ffi^Kf^a:. 
L omits the whole passage 
from to g^fgrrj^; ^*2- also 
appears to have had doubts 
about its authenticity. See 
Note loc, cit. 

? A an4 F M after cf?E[n1 ^ 


^RRig^t 3RT^ ?r 

«TT^Rmmr- 

awr^w tRmtf^nn- 

'* seems to be in- 
terpolated from some other 
commentary, J omits i^^ffg- 
also, 

3 A andi J omit y ^s^iTti i s nr g, . . 




[ sect. 3 . 

if^t TT^siTWPTFrRH4#:^^wiw I G[gTi^oqi%B 

%r I I ft ^ 

t^T^IFiPflTW^: 1 m ^ 

^Tr«ri 5 ^fif^ ^r^r: i ^ !l 

^52T^f3r#4i^ goicpft ^ II ^#f^- 

2 Tsrr % ! 


I 



w%: I w 

iT^fw^intir 5?^ %^oi^ I w I 

ssfFi^fJrfeilr =^5??# w %r; I 

sJFsriK^ ^^nrsfti^^r g ^r i s^FwfR^- 

11 5fi 3pr^ ^r i 

!1 W 

I 5Fr gon- 

5f^OTT^3: ii 

??Tr. ^r* — ?52iTI% ^«F^~l%cfTT% I ^^~ 

^52?^ I ^sFrt' ^ ^«r55^ q^qt^^qr- 

w^ %Tsw^>r ^ I ^ =^ ^f5gH^#5F^r- 

^ftr I 3TF^FgTf^q^cf>^;;q Cl^^I^f- 

^ I W^\ f^3f?5??WPF Sf^^FFRFrk: I 


1 A F and Q. read for 

2 A F and Q here insert 

:, ^nSt%T^>5:, '*^Wle P and Y 
;. Jjave jj-sgjT %: ?Enff 

^ %c ^; words are 

found in no otlier oopy. 


3 NiL notices ^^1?’^% as v. L for 
^^nTc%, and ^remarks that the 

two readings are identical in 
sense. 

4 M adds ^>T?m'?I#eprTiiRTr- 

SJJTtqrsn#;, 


SECT. 6. ] ^ H 

grtefflk*. 1 rranxnrot ^- 

JMt5TFrFrM^i ^ ^ Rf^JT?Frrf^^%5r 

^P5¥3: 1 %^s¥rRF^q^ 

f^ I jft^'TERfr^^ '$rr^ 

^ mm^w 



li 

^♦—■301 ^ W- 

Pl^jjqr I j%r- 

’TFRWl^^ =^#^f^3W ^ ^ 555^ 

^ [M ^ 

5 [. «^. — ?ri% 

I ¥Ffwr^FrR ^ft- 

[^] 

jwm %% fIM II 


1 U and W read 


2 U has 


•TT^rr^T? 


and W adds 


3 N here adds 




^q?ITW5Tf% ^n% \ 

,^fm ^m^^rrff- 


but the passage is neither 
noticed by ML nor found in any 
other copy, 

4 A and F add q^ after qagj^ 

5 Soma Mss, omit this sentence, i : '■: 





g. ^ f^— T^f% I 

^ fJl^j^oqrf^ 11 


^rw?^'^ii 

gr. ^ II 

[^]^ 

H 

spfiTq 1^^— 3nfn%i%ii 

[M 

I I *RrE(T 

I ^rfe’TTl '5^f^ ^^5[^- 

5 IM JRTRrr- 

??Cfi I 1%^ ^m'JTTT^I II 

iF=^ 5 r- 

^ dM I ^ !st^^ ^*TT- 

^ 1 d3 ^ wrR^ iF^rif^RR 

1 ?r =q d^T TFdMdMs'^Ml^'RR dlW^I ^rqwFd^d d^ 

1 A B IB' K Q W and X add S All copies except A B and ' 
OT before T f r^^ y; See note omit before see Not 



1^^?^Rs^^Kra w W =%?i5n‘^5is^5[iq5zr 


^3 5R?l^# iF5qi{amf^cq#i^l% % 

sMfJF^ ^ 1 ST3 ^srif^ wit 

l5Tisi^53TTM^1% % 

T%ra5t^ 55^?Tn%T^T^ II 

II sr^f^cr^oT l 

gri^f \ tf% w^ ^r- 

*TT2i^*T’i; I %: ii 

^f^ornTT^r?!^ fF^w:^#FrT«R^i^^5n3; ' i 

f^l^r I ^ iT?«Tg^- 

^4 'TTf44l%JFI[ jt?WT% 2T: fl% 

II 'TTft^^r? I 

I Ef%5ivi^sFn^ 

STFUW m I ?rT^T^«R|^: I ’3rqg^?^ %TR; 

II 

5^r,*^T."-TR[5RrT^ I tPT^ Sr%^T 55^ I 
I ^ I zT^^rki'^vf ^%4r ^ str? 

5i^^=5#g[^: I % 5^^ ^ J 

^TRT ^ Rf^ ^ W' I 

55TO ^^cO rI 

^ %-qR; II 

[«] 

^lH^44«itM 3n4J I ^ I f^r^j 

’4?WW4IJ 1 3T^^: 4J!%:4rM 's:T%^«rr: 

1 A and B insert ffT: before gsT:, ceding section. 

See Note on i^f in the last pre- 





I W 1 OT T%1T- 
1 11 

gr« ^wni— i 

^OTR I 

te^f^llt #cP?[^R?lf^ ?TT^Rn%: I 

SFR?f| <|^T 5W=RL II 

■:'^';';0 [:?v] 

I ^ U^R TOT^- 

I Sifqw I I 

'?\^«iTRtl^^^\ I 3IT- 

II 

1, ^ 55^nTO:— i ^r 

I ^ ^ 'TTf^ ^ 1 

55^^ ptr 

^|ii%<Dl*lHR*^I^qra:_ I !5fR- 

'ITflRRl^%: 1 

RT 5R5R13q^: %^^" 

?«rRg^^: 1 II 


1 A B and X add sn%^ 


2 A ittserta "^SRi; after “f^f^- 


skW’. is.j 


% 


[j I ^ 11:^% I tet 

qwwt I 3n%^: ?in%?n 

qft I ^¥Tt II 

unqi^nft^it II 

n, 2fif,— -^i I «Rrf^i^#5«nftrqr- 

*rrm-rT l i J i if - rr i i^ / ^ 1 I f f^. iTT^ j . ITT /!> TT J I TTr JT T T I U I 

Jig sfwi f^TRpT^ ^cf ^K — I ?r %i% I 
^ ipr: 

I 5rsift-^r55T ^ 

5T ?f^«R 

1 ^ ^'t(^f§5prawra; i ?r m 'KJng- 

^q#iRft^*i^i sralwr^T^sw: 5? gig: 11 gg 
gig: ^m' ^ I 

gtf^^gra^l gg gsg^ ?# ggi^i^- 

gggi^ gzitt isisisgmJ^gi gg Rcgwi^«rg^ gte- 
^gggg gi^ g% giggiJ^rmi^ l g %g gHgii^r^s- 
^gsRgf^F#: 1 p^gra^i 


m'rg^i^ 
^ gm% ?r 


fgijft ^ 

Iwr Wgtg^irongil i^gr i 
g^ gtsig^W^ii M^i%%^ggg5g 
‘iWn^gi^ ^ g^(% 

^i%3*Rg 


g)«g| I 
gg: g^Fn3s[- 
! ’^g 



u 




I SEOI. iS . 





II 

^ I ?f#re^2ni%R- 

|^?{#TT:II 
T% 3^: srWT I 1 


tf^: I ^ ^ I sfJf^SJf^^TWra'’ IlSfSERsq- 

“ WRIT wwr WWw' J ?IW“ 

Wiri^^^SWR^W: I WfN^W # ^^:11 

?WT« Wt — ’^ if^SWrR ^ WI3 

I ^ ^tw I 

»=WT ft1%¥rfewT ^W<f|^'c5lRRfS^'l€wTW 1 f^- 

^T3WT^ W^tWWIWT Rf^'tl^sf^T^- 

^§;iww f^^%i^Rni; l wrw^TtiTiajw «iT^ra'ii^w>is- 

^?TO%RW^ ^^TU I ®IW 3% 1 ®I^- 

SWnMwR# ^SIORItWW I WWT wt: 5T%5W fW ^3[- 

1%^W?WRT| 

I WWT %1%^>TWtW ^ ^- 
?rtR RfiwrwHKswrf^'* i ^^fitr wft ^^1% fwi^ 
55«TO^ m WRWTRW 



1 A F N Q and W add after 
this frisTr ^ tor- 

tf^rorSflR^:, S' reads °q%;, 
N has for =RRR* 

' tn^0RfrOlRltn%--, -while Q, has f- 
; ?»n#HrniirT^-V*>o* ®® all of^ret 
copicis omit the sentence it 
V seems to he an interpolation. 


2 A 0 N P y Z put the first 
part of the sentence in the 

form of a as fig g%sr- 

3RfT=5fW f^ mnOTi^i A C K Z 
omit fig; A K Y read JUfm; 

for smrora:* . ■ 

3 V and W omit this s'entenoe. 



3EOT. 15. ] ^ 

I ^ri^zrre'srsqrg-ir^FrT i 

I 3MT|^ 

II 

[ ?» 

gfs^g'JTJiRjri^r^ I gli% f^l f^w ii 

?r. — 3Tf^ 55^31^ ^R 5 yin%^ i 

1 %^if — I snrroTWMf^^: i 

??n, I ^ 

?Tl^ ^ ^ f^%^OT ^ tRHFT ^ 

%t I l^srTf^sfFRT^ 

I ^rmmRrrftf^ m> I 

fk-m\ I ^spR^ I 'T]^%iiqi3- 

^FIT^ #1% 

[M ; 

3[^f^5?RriT^t \ ^ %Rt 

c[t* — ^ 558P# — 3Tgft%^ 1 


J y reads f^?r5j^g:5q% for 



mm II 


1 l ^rf^ferr I 

^rf^tI^it II 

[?-] 

I ^ ^«rrtnf ^ i 

mmi Hm\^ % I #rMT srf^RfM 

n 

^ 55WTi:--fr^ II ^wm — 

I wm^ g|1%i fi«wH((^- 

II ^SR 1% mwi^i ^ 

I ^ wrpRFR wr i jrT?Tfi^#5[RRFi: i ^mm- 
I sTRpR ^^ptrtW %r I 

srioirr:* i 


1 A B C P Q and X read f%j|: .4 A P and Q insert 

the reading ad- q' nfg r nH I ttNld ; after f^^rpry- 

opted in the text is better 'as ' ; bdt the ■words appear to be 
it agrees with the definitions interpolated and are inpop-sie- 
Strcnr. , , , tent with the Pedio text cited 

2 A 'wrarfwr WTRW C further on, Z has 

I .0;* !^; fpp sfmitw, ^TT^tiqT^iTsrra: ^■. 

? A^B add after tsCTiW^#^!Pftsr 



18.] !9ll?r: 


^ ” f^TFTFWfSR ^ H*1I«I^II 

i?3mr«r2i?4 

?rg “ ’Tg^TSf 


yqr. m. — ^TR’TFT 

■'■ ■' ♦ ■ ' • '' '’''''■ '■♦"' 9 . f\ '^ '*■ ' ■ ' l ;-|, ,. ■ 

qrg- T^'^ ll 

3ft. — I # 

f%2rFjT^ jRtr 35^turq; i m I ^%^[- 


sn^ 1 ^5- 


1 A B insert ^i\ 
V litinecessanij. 












[shot. 18, 


I u 

W i5%: \ m Cl5[l II 

?^n. ^t.--5Rtr I ?ii^- 

I cfsrr =^ ^- 

I =^T3[Hf^S21Tte: I f^’ 

's^ngTKH QTT^Rtoqrte^ fHTft% S# 

1 ^ II 


^r5r%^MH#4 i ^ 'if^t ^wm, \ 

I %^T%’ II 

=Er^f^ I ^^2{io[Fi§sqTt^Fr 
I ^sf^^irf^sfRon^r g’qq^^r I q^f^^^Frs^- 
s^rntwR ^i?lmM5fTTl?iTq i w — g- 

%^l! m w^ 

I ^ l%qjS5Rqf?T^q ^ 1 

I ^ £1^^- 

q%r^ I ^i^qs^ q^^igqqfqr ii 


1 A, B, X read and 

^WTT^ ^ ^ J^espeotively; J, K, 
have the same as A without 
the last :^j E» G, 'H have 

The ’ reading adopted 
in the text is that of C, B, and 
So,, and is preferred as making 
the seBse clearer, 
iS(pi^^ when prefixed to 

serve to distinguish the parti- 
oular Mod of of from 


that of while, taken 

separately, they can give pro- 
per sense only if construed as 
adverbs modifying 

3 N has fSr^trq^ ^ for =5rg^- 

g'ffrfrsrrraTTft ^■'sspa;. 0. y, z 

omit the sentence 

&:o. ; while A omits the- next , 
sentence ^q- Scg. 0, L, M, P 
and W omit both sentences. 




SECT 20.] ^ 

?qT* I 

>Rr^^5r!(T^ I cfFFTI%TT3[i^ ^S^#; I % 3wr 

f^^PTra; i 

^RDIF t >^iffe5TfSI^ JTTJT =^if^%l^- 

mw^ # =^i??iiRw*T I 

mw^ :IJ1% I ST^if^ 555^T^T^2r|^c|KOii2( 

lit I ^ 5Sll 3T[irf4 fTR lTl%^?T^f^TO?T I 

JTTfT I ^«rT =^ 

^fTw^r^s?Tn%^2i =^g5fr 

%r I "PT^ I ff It 

^§:'TT5[Rra[ II 


vm 


I aitr 


^'^3T^%}| ri^ks^ ^^t \ ^ H 










t sfiol’. 25. 


5or?^ I II #!if% 

— II 

siMjnit fjft I ^ i 

ll 

Spm^ii 

my ^*1 ^ 

3ri% I 315'^an^: ll 

W» <t.-- ^ I ^q^^Stolf^ROTFT 

??rT*%.— ^ ^ i 

'^^tr^ll 3niR^'?^sR 03 %«t; ll 

[^^] 

^RTT 3 I 3r?W7T^ 

^ I i ll 

Sft,— TOsri^ I 'TT^5%^:^: \'^ JR*# 

I ^ ’R’Tiwc^ TO 3 sug^ifr i 

^ 'WISS ^RTiJTlt 3ff%- 


1 V reads 

^jWMcb iis perhaps preferable. 
J Z and" NIL omit 

Oth^r readings are and 

all are equally un: 


satisfactory. The one adopted 



iko'f. 23.] *sr 

^r^^fjjfuf f gpf qRT^: ?iTrgT{^[^5i^ I 

II 3F^ I I 

II srto 1 srg^Tf^l^^#: i 
Sf ^ 5t^q5W3^*{ii?2?sw I st^s=r5i%i^ 


I 'T[% ^\^ I ?fTOl- 

I ^5[T# I f^5rf$l?F5iT^; to: 


V , , > -Pir - r- n.-ti-Ti T-r- r ■ l'^ -t T-1^ -1 i v r r^ i TV i i r. . . t . 

^ TFElSRopr Tt?5^ 

TFSFn% | r^ 

^T 







SICT. M 


qt^ I f^^sRf^ I fkm^ f^TO'^q'- 
^ 51 ^ 5 ! 8 =Plf^— II 


?TT?rs?TO!C^R4 *rf^«it I I 

g. ^4 — ’tI^^st^— I 'Tf^’^ — 

I ^^«n% f^^5?rM s{^^ 


1 A B 0 instert ^T;gTVTR:«JT ^fi** 

; ; t^een atnd %g liere and 

In the ; fpllow-ing definitions of 

q%rTwt*: ^nr, 

theJ'eading of the majority of 


copies is preferred. See Note 
loc^ cii» 

g A B insert »r before ri^ECT-. 


i^=r(«HTHc?r 




I 


SECT, 290 t% 

I wnf^^rs ^ 

11 1 3TT% 

^rn: I 3I5qFIli%: ^%i: 
t:2Rf^q;l| 

IM] 

5% f^WlU 

^ 55^p#— 

w gq" I ^K 

f^WFr«r I 

?qT* ##fi% I ^ 

igq^ ^FR^T ^sioRj; I f^ 5 rwqfn%TRi% f^zrm ^ ^- 

501^ II 

[^^] 

r’ I 

I % qJT^ q I ^ 

g. 3ff .— 1 q^sqqfmemRnr- 

WPt I q’T^gRM q T m ' I Wq<?qf^#: I tRiq^ 

% fl:f^ I f|f5T%^IIWT^— ^ ^ II 
q5i^ ^nxf^— ^ ^ II 



2 E G H jr and X omit 
etc. 


1 H J omit most 

of the copies agree in retain- 





smPRWT^M^U' ^^^ ’^ t I #T44^ti% n 
rf. ^*- — ?S?R(?I— 3!T%^ I 


eft^i'sr^i 1 ^^rf^JRTT ^qi<HI^’H-^W^^' 3^^ I 


— gn?rFR:%f^ i i 

I ^ ?fTRtT^^ 5 s[ 5 R^ I I- 




g* ^.— #t 555 = 1 ?#—==^ I ^l 
gor ^ I 

?5TT. ^--Ht5!^— =fjft3pl 

iorf^ 5>3T^ %f^ ^OPT 1 *TH 

^ T^?mt ^%t: I yrcw^FT icw 

1 0 I) B J toad “'g^rtnsf. 

% E omits ^grrt ^^ t nfj t. 

5 a J Y Z omit after 


ffwrTraj. 

4 A G J Y Z read f^tt^ 5 tn%l%; 
A has 550f for ^ wrongly. 









tsiBmiiibiBii 








SBOT. 34. 1 WflSI^rf^T ^ 

f^lWKW!T^^*rTfl%: II 

W^i I gri^^roriftu^ ^ 

g[|-,---^I®^ 55^f^ I ^l®^^5(^amQ^RUlR 

1 €ltll j 

f^vtRFl: I t|^ ^ 

W^ ?r^: II 

7m. ^ I 

DIP? ijorq^l ^qi'Ai'=iwo^(lf^'=IKuiR ^tlrf% l^f 
JI^ R^rpptlt sy®<:('s|%^ I ^<K<J-s^iI[l|^ri('f 

5r.a|d^A|fe(^: I 

5Tp?^ I 


1 V has :;} T< <l ' ff^ qr g^ qqW^tsq:. 

3 0 K add ^01; after A E 


G X read 
Note loQ.Qit 


RR [SEaT.'34. 

fR II 

I 5^ 11 ^#^^0T5TIf— 

w^^ \ RjERf^: I ^^^^i%sf^52Tr%^Ron3f 

fRR% I I 

1 fmg?R |R#: II 

^T.— ^ I ^TS^5f%T: I 

fPT ??f5^5RF^^ *P[^^10T’3' I 

^ fl#r^ II I Rt- 

MUIRMKH I 

5# 51^^!^ : 

^ra:i JRlf^fRP#- 
0^1 (y'M mm vm^% ii i ^ 

m ^^rwg'TRR I ^tl'RRqi^Fr ^3Tc[m^ 

il 




1 J omits wbilo the word 

and the commentary on it 
are added in G in a marginal 
note. S. C. also notices the 
omission of the Word in several 
MSS.» while the absence of the 
sentence referring to it in 
several copies of T. D. makes it 
probable that the word ‘ may 
not have existed originally. It 
, is however retained in accord- 
ance with Nil, See Note on 
toe, cit, 

% N and Q add 


TH^Rtnrqr ^urmirT i ^qr^^- 

while Q has ^trr foi^ ^?f; but 
the passage is not found any- 
where else, nor noticed: by Nil, 

3A0JLPF Z omit this sen- 
tence, and G adds it in the 
margin; but it is retained on 
the authority of M N Q W 
and Nil, 

4 All copies except V read 

5 C K E omit 


SBdi!. S5.j 3 44 ^^ ^ ^ 

an] 

^ fl:^ ^siPTfsw^^ I ^ ^^l 

w f R< i €m I ^3[¥rR- 

^ I %5Tr ixfiTfl:^ 

fR^ll 

g'. -STS# fl:!^ fi I 2IsiTsi75?t^ 

55S70TjrTi:--gg^f^ I qg ^ R^TFiFF^mt! ^ 

EEpiTRrt^ %r 1 m ^sfe- 

?[FnT^: I # I 2ISIT%^ 
ER^5^ I I ^- 

^ %r 1 2rg[q%%q: 

WflR^^?r%TR=5i^ ^PRT5FW^ ^nf^lt: I 

f?n» ^ fl:^^ i w%fR 

^§52l: IcfSfl ^ ^ 'STSTT- 

I ^OTT I w fFni;i 


1 C H J K omit this sentence; 
E G Q X have instead q’^sn^f 
^ ?r&i B adds ^(tr before 

2 The reading in all copies of 
T. S* and T. D* except J is %q-» 
but qq* is adopted as being 
grammatically more correct. 

3 Q omits while C E 

iiave fTfSnST^HFS^. 

4 0 H J F and Q omit this 
sentence. D adds further 

cTc^^^cTI^ ^:^5TcTc«rWRSF- 
^rRfpmr^^T^; I'ut this as 


well as A's addition ^^q'fsr^- 
seem to be interpola- 
tions. 

5 G reads qq;^q: for q-^q^pq?^- 
KrT*. 

6 A has xmirsrr^ 

J reads 

T%l3(:rr5Tc^?!: for ^Pr^. 

7 V adds ^ before srcjjra^^, 
perhaps better. 

8 S T and W read ^TcTOf^c% 

perhaps better. 




cl44wi|J 


t sMotf. 


I ^sil 

SRJK^i^T^ '3^1^'^ U #ra^ 

^nWTT ^ 

wm ^ ^- 

55(S|^R3M: 1 m ^=51^^ 5ri<^- 

stqsiTsnp^ 38=t!lt— I '^^- 

sF^aiT RIR^si^^^ |^R^^?iII55’=5FnTO«nJ#-- 

gwiMlf: I ^ni5iwn:' ^^RR^TtII#! 

<'^d^M+lWR R^^^IPTN^- 

^5R5K^M 

[^^] 

; : ; 55 , 3(t, i irawRSFnwt 

I SWWTI^: I mmi W 5RT1F 
illife WWWlrH^wi^ II , ' : . , . :'iW::;:,: 

i " ; X iceftds differently ; U adds 


56r- ^ 2 The reading is taken tern W. 





I 1 

WIHt EWT^^ I 




?qT» ^ — Wf55WI— I 

^f%S5I^I^^r ^ I 1 ST^T JT^ 5[ 

DitS^«rRomm; 1 ^T’^^ITR^TSzriTRq^^ ^Dpj; I ?fTW- 
wi^ WcfRnfi^ I w 

^M] 


1 All copies except B and K ttfR Y adds STF^ 
insert sqTOR:^ before ^:^rP 3 nr- ^§[^^?ftn^RtnrT^r nrT^nR^%%; 
;(^ in J the 'word- is added in but neither passage is found in 
margin, apparently by another any other copy, 
hand* But the in all 3 U and W have 

copies of T. D. and the remarks ctrfcq-, 
of S»0, conclusively show that 4 The reading in the text is 


it did not exist originally. On 
this see l^ote loc. cit, G 

adds asr«Ic% ?Ent cTSfrirsw# 

addition is 

unwarranted. 

2 K here inserts 

:hh 4 ^ ssrrnT: I I 

«yi<*t4*nf&^rfon?r o^rnntsrj^- ^ 


taken from G K Q X, as 
most probably the correct one^ 
A B 0 D F prefix 
f%53§[ J the 

word in margin. E has 

i^?3rfr“, ^bu 

H reads 

See Note Joe. ctt* 







[sfeoT. 3S' 


^laLl ^f^sq rt; I 1^ 

W> II ^3 5f^ W I 

I ®Fqsnf^^ I ^ 3# 

5FF2^' ^ j#' %fr cr5[?2^siTf^i5T 1 
?r 12 5if% I 51^ 'T^'^ W 4 !# i^f^-^sr- 

g5Ffsil1%?[3;i m ^ 

SRJIR5Rr^ I STJ^W 

KTsnfto^ I m wi ^ i ^ =^- 

II 

5^1* I srfi ^- 

T^q%^ f^WT | iRq^q^- 
^mwk ^FfK^isJF^Tsnf^^q^# w>m- 


SHOT. 40, ] ?Tlffrr^?r7r 

g[l— ^RDT f^^-— I ?R^TI%R0 i^ ^- 

J^npfTC 1 I 

I ^’■44'm^ # I 

qj'^;!T^T?F^^ I 

55^ I mm 

II 

' ll -_^R0T 

11 #ot¥ ^ w ^ 

1 5 gW^5F?^ic(J^c^ii5ci[f»i'^f^- 

I ^Mwr- 

7^ ^4 1^1% i'^k*^4®1’’M^'=i I 

fq^ti I wn^ ^ 


1 B and Q supply and 
wWot though, not absolutely 
■necessary are inserted as mak- 
ing the sense clearer. 

8 K reads 'TS*TfT^4^> 

H here^addsf^^ ^rcamtr ^“ 


^ctaiJ^q ' I sTvrrsrw 5 Rf^- 
in^f but the words are not 
fonnd in any other copy. 


4 W inserts here 
T%^ 


w^csrm- 



tl<5 







[sect. 40 . 


^ I €^«iiRii5Ron%i3^^ I ®i?w- 

^Horm I I 

#itrr ^ ihKUl W4^c^n%^f5l<^JlT^^lT I 

ct>|W ^ 

m: I ^ ^r9r^ t'l'hH’H^=llPf®f)IW?£f^: I ^- 

^ I I %T#r q^^- 

'eq^%q5R'4t’^^TTCfr ?i|;q#r5r^ ^pm- 

tTPra^q- ifra qjRot i 

^rs^PTwn^qJM qj^;q^ I 5 

^5F«rr^r^-jfq^rq%TR^%T ^ir 

cr#5F«fi^f^ij|| cfjpopry ^5£r2Rqfl[ 

q^i^TiRTT qjqRSsr^ra 

TT ^ g^s[q^ w: i 



^ I wprqpr- 


1 The following two sentences 
are omitted in 0 K K. 

2 W reads differently. 

S Before B T insert 

5S!rr^jmr(i|*n['rfr^T5^#3r— 
5% S W4^«i*-'(ji^®?nra‘- 


but 

all other copies omit the 
words. S T also rea^ 

^55^ for %jflrJTf%arT. W; 

reads differently. 



SECT. 42 ] ^ ^srflcrt 


II 

[«n 

»N .' . * . *S, ... k 1 ■ ■ ■ 

g[. 1 1 

5?fTO: I ^hl#^ 

^^FWRi^l t gi% ^- 

sTO^^ra: I w^w*T^ W( 

^ 5r^f« I 

5RW« I Hffe# ^RF'T^ %% I T^- 

fIJT I fT^r 


1 S T W: rend the passage some- 
what differently, though the 
sense is the same ; thus 3 :{^- 

rt^^ijRcrTO^^rr3[r r^^rro!?*- 


f^iT^ysrf'jreiR^jysETTnmrsw— 


^ f# ssfTWi^;. 


3 B instead of thifl has 

%rSnt 

Q* J Q and X omit the 
altogether^ 

3 E adds qT?5fg^,5»ir*3i;, 
addition, though desirable as 
giving an instance of f^qr, 
not supported by any other 
copy. 





[ SECT. 4 2. 


I sFrr«r^ss2W’s?T \ 
sRq sT ^ F Tgr ^^fTTO— I I ®r^ 

^RTF^: I cltr: WTT^: cTSFT || ?fT|5T- 

1^ I^^WI WPTOf— 

^ spFTMFrid I RF^fR FWWR^^F 

#%SfRRF|'^^'ti^ irFfr5F%T3RJF^ efror^ I M- 


WOMI^IR ?FTf 
i^j^cf^ 5ST^Rf- 


^5f?WnTl IT^F^SF: 1 II 

7m. ^>--^f^s[«F3p5FRs=isRr3iR ^mJFFi:— 


5FFI^ SF^?F8=rF^’T% 

l<=K tilMK ' J F f^f^ I 3Rf: J^RSWF^T^TO IFRST!^ 

5F^ %-JfT I R^SF#r R RF^^ :e % T # F^' 

?FT 11 SFR^'iI^^^I SFRW^f^ 

I sTitr snRJFR^i^ i f^sF- 

^^RFFF 3 fRF^m'3 I SFR^JF- 

1 fR 5in%fT^ ^FRq^Tfl^ MIR R W 
>FT ^ fR^Wf^ ^^^E#f^I5^R§[5FRf^^: I 
SFR^ WFRTR f IRR I f? 


1 A Gr J Y Z omit this sentence. 

2 S TJ and W read for 


^i cfjKtnc^er !3^w?Ri3:* 
V is nearly to the same effect. 


3 0 K‘ E V omit this sentence, 
" and perhaps it is apntlous. C 
here adds ^ElrTf- 


sri^ 


4 The reading of U and W is 
adopted as being more intel- 
ligible. Other copies trans- 
pose the sentences. U adds 
appropri- 

ately. ' '•See Hote ha. eU.' ' ^ 





to. 43. 3 ^ %i 

?gn#5rr^%? 55 ^ 0 ?’?; ii l 

rfSffPTf^— I RR'b¥4- 

I I Jf l 

mf^ I R- 

II ^T^£f5^ 
I IFrf^^tefRf fro 

sPFRcTlf^ ?f ^ Wi; I 

«3[t 

I ^S[TClDt I 

5fl|}aM5r4?T^Mn%H =^ )) 


[ n] 


mm wmm ^~ 

I =^T ^rfWi I 

Wf I ^P>^gOTfFrJ 

^ m mmi% i 

^i^uT mmt i^%it 

^%TOTTO 


I A Bjoin the words in a com- 
pound ; J reads f^ OTO TcT r xf 
|V$»wf^WtW^S5'. 

JS, inserts after 


necessarily. 

3 K G read sf^rq-^ for q-? 
and omit in feh^ 

ing sentence. 



1 K here adds f | $p s iT c g rf > 

As to the ootreot reading 

of this passage, see Hote loc. 
ciL ■ ■ 

i S has 

8 J omits and reads Sfr5r^ 

4 0GJLMNY omit ^rafrac, 
and A 0 F L M P Q omit 
but these are retained as help- 
ing to make the sense clear. 

^ reads 


Which gives a somewhat 
different though equally good 
meaning* 

5 A F Q here add 

Which is un- 
warranted and misleading. 

6 H here inserts 

j ¥fi?fTf!Bs| ;,%r, 

I but the passage appears to 
interpolated* 




i SECT. 48, 


I #r^|3F4 fR' I 

I f^o ii 

Sfi, — I 

1 g%?T: |c2TI[: | 

sTFJTr fpRf m m 

I i m 3i%?TTf-=^:- 

I I w^Ff- 

I I JI3 

^ c|i 

5r5?rES55[Ri^%^ %d^5^ar- 

I 1 3[i^« 

I f^- 


SECT. 43.] 




I II 


?5n; d 

3r%— i#r i?2TT%r i =^i§^- 

IT1% =W§:«tm^2r 1 

f^?fms{%f Sf{% f4lW- 

■ wr \ 

sr^ ^RORqr i 

ir^ff% i snoRSfiT^il^ggoT- 

^1ra?5rferT%^'7i^JT£i9T^ ^roi5^ri 

^RRR»i; I ®5TR?}Ti%- 

^g^rilfTR^ISlvJf^ ^Ri)TR*T 1 

^RUTRR I 

Ri?rRm%§[ ^w’R^srn^RC^R^r ?{i^^f- 

^?R?RT%iR% ISR m=5R I 

??iss[^Rf5Dr#r sr^Brf^or =^ ^^^r m^w■ 

Sfjf: 1 

II 3WR5R# ^m n 

^ R%JT^ ^*RFRS|1% ^r- 


1 N adds 

ctr4: 

2 S T V omit this sentence. 

3 The whole passage from C(9s[- 


to seems to be 

corrupt* The reading of W is 
adopted as being the moat 
inteUigiblos 



mm- II 


omits 


[m] 

I w 

5# fR I 't^^'t ^%T{n%% w ^- 

I m ^rih: i 


; 3(1,— ^sig^iR 3{3f?ifg^^tin%i% i ^#“ 

TO^fi^ i ^g 53^g5[5R2{%s||5Z(nt: ^§n^- 

5f?jr^R5Rra: I ^ =^ i 

f?zi§o?i^Tait^viTf^ ^?r I 





SECT. 44.3 ^ 

i q^i#FrMpT 




: I! s^f^fPPfT§:-W 


1 % 1 3 pf i 


?fff^ ^ f^^r: i 

i7if~ offC£r^% II 


fT — I m- 
cRm#f s^nilR^F# s?TTfHIR^!RT##5R^5?5nW 

I afgjifSf ^ I W- 



*s. .' ' ', ' 




' rv 


sfR^R:RR52nra^5f^M2F 



«l%TfR %% I ^TTO!:^^siTOTq^Rl^<T^«F#- 

?fFTT^R%M Wf q^R%FT^?T ’T^RW- 

m IR l 


•J 0 K B Y omit the sentenca 


I Nhere adds gqrm ^ aTT; | spwriousness. 
stJiT^W! *3r aw <T^- 

but the wording of ke | Sagmrt-Hrgt; and give the 
sentence as well as its absence definition of in- 

tn any other copy prove its ! stead of tha following 


rf 

■ 

f 

I 

I- 

il' 

I 






[sect. 44. 




FTO: 1 ^niTOW5PR^ m 




rs. rN /-V * ■ . /N 

WM 5 ^r 5 Si?r iTRT 


Cl. 7*^ rs . 

TcT W!S?3[t3raS 




mm 1 

^ ^ ^f|o3?Fig?iqiq; q^ IRTT^R^F II 

m 1 SZOTHT^^: ! !%=TO 1 '^=^1 

^fFTHlfW^nr I gsiT ^ ^^Mk- 

?q#: I ql^foqrT^^ ^ 

I ^an:fe 5fl^rs^i% 

I ?r 5 ^i%2n^s^5rfltffTi^r- 
I I W- ^ ’fTff^^- 

# WRTRRI Sf^tfrmRx^ 





5#^ps?^g[raj^~ ' q,'|70[ff I gfe^raf%55 


1 The passage, which follows, from the above, 
seems to have been much tam- 
pered with. G K K V gene- 2 The passage is taken from S 
rally pgree among themselves, a-nd W, but is not found in 
though they materially dieter other copies. 



SHOT. 45. ] ^ ^T|?fs 




I I <i^’T^^^^T^m5 !#%- 

5f- 5rT%^TiTraT^%^^^- 

5TltT I ^ f^^*?fT’- 

[«H] ;. 

srpR fmi ^ =^1 ^4 ^rr^Millt' 1 

sjrriH =^#r 

i ^ii^ETT- 

1^ fRpqU% I ' 4 ^ %- 

^%TiTf5?T% \^\- 

^R^r^TpFPl. i 

l^T^qgTfFr wrfg'?*?jr# ’T^r^TOTfET 
Jiif I w ^ i 

qt €t I 1 

<r5TFfr^ ! 3#r 5rf^T%Tfif \\ 


1 S W here add jrsrr =5r '!|rr5?JT- 

3 D adds 

3 A B 0 D F H have 

Tfipf: probably substituted to 
avoid repetitioQ of tfrf. 
a^ H has jRT a 

further emendation not war- 


ranted by the context. 

4 0 reads 

j X omits it. 

5 A B C D read tiral^ 

which makes the construction 
awkward; J reads for 

Sj#n%-, andO q^^for q-. 
Ghas for q. 


■/' 


{"aaiOT,. 45. 





SRfl- 


RTR5If fR ^ 

I RT^TRf R f|f^ w ^ i ^fe; 

^1 ^?T^RI%3?l:R5T#^RiPfm« 

1 ^TR^q^RRR^J^JJRRT- 
tfrR I I 

TO**ftgR^R!C — II 

■gp^^^RR^: 11 !! 

5RT» fL — sfg^TT^ I MR" 

RTR ;TR RTRWMIfffRff I R5r%RRrR M%TFR:il 
RRR ^ iTRfFMRWRigR^TRg I SR^RR 5filf- 

RRRTPR 11 

im ■ ^ ■ : : 

mm 1 ll^ I ^ ^ i?RRr 

#s#r?iT?w mj^ f I m 

RW^II 


1 J Y omit this sentence. A 

adds ’?g[T5i3T5m!T f%f%^?r 3[^- 
tri^— cT^irr^lt is super- 
fluous. F and Q flere add 
itw I cTt 

tR I I 

2 The passage is taken from N. 
A omits the whole of it, while 
other copies retain 

S 3 pj^^ omitting the latter part, 
which, howdTer* appaar.3 to he 


necessary to complete the ex- 
planation. 

3 M N omit STf^pSTllfr- 

tp 5 j^;, while J y Z omit spg'f^ 
only; L reads gxgflTifi[, P ff^sp 
and Q iriixrrR. 

4 The reading ds that of D H K; 

J gives the same minus one 
;g'; and with 0 E omit 

?r®rr JiinT^S a B F re- 

tain only the first three words. 



i ^rUfr ii 

T%En%'TK^ TO 'll 
'T^W?%ffRT%Fr2r: I 

'iSTTflfqFO^sp^ 

— 3^#Ki«fi<«wic--'^5n^ 1! ^ 


1 AGL P Y !X have for i 

% The passage from to 

the end appears to have been | 
tampered with. All copies ; 
except G- and Z agree in | 
reading it as above. K and Z } 
give a materially different 
vefsioa:_it^a3Rir5f ^ 

(% fi r(^4rT g?% ' srnt- 

35rTia'i^i%«rRyf-Mirt4 ^- 
H g t p w M ^g'Errmfnrr 'Tigsr- 

q^^rWiTTSTHfl- I qTIif tf- 
jTsfr^rsw: I snfs^FTi^Tf^or- 

I aTsrrracTfsrrit^ t^^t- 

W ^5 f< |1 [5T r (^ I G and Q agree 
with this from *o 

the end. The repetitions and 
fuller explanation in this 
passage show that it is an 
interpolation* MU does not 
seem to be aware of it, espe- 
cially its latter half begin- 


ning with «^g^^T5T ^far^Tsrm- 
Having explained the 
definitions as read by N, 
notices the reading adopted 
in our text as a t: L and 
remarks cr^awcrr5rr5Tr!&itnw 
fit TO 5 ‘ srgsjit ’ fft 
sj!%fr stfTTOT^ f smv«r- 

■(%ir, ^TRTflfrtr: l Tiiis shows 
that even" M^l. found the text 
corrupt and was not satisfied 
with the reading usually met 
with. It is possible that some 
later writer corrected the 
loose definitions of r^r q- g ^ q - and 
i(%«T5Rf*T given by Annamhhatta 
and the latter being retainedj 
three more srtn’^xfrlTf E rf sen- 
tences were added to complete 
the list. 

3 Curiously enough all copies 
except GKX read girnw which 
is clearly a mistake. In J the 
vertical bar appears to have 
been ©rased afterwards* 


[ SHOT. 47 


ae 




^s?T I f^i%w-- 

tJi^ 1 3t#g# I »RPT5^- 

1[RT ^if^R' ^?;oT^ I o^TR- II 

3Tg?TRI3TOf?!^ — II 


Wim. J 3t?5R5^f^\T% 

%%l I 

W ^ I ^ I- 

^tpqWTHJ I 

w 5r^^5ntq3:^?i; i sr^ 

ci*?^ I ^ ^ ^FWJ w I 5T 

fli# II 55^- 

II '^^’Fl^^l ^WTi: — I 


1 A F ^ words 

a Alter snf§ 1 fT!i'^ ^ 

qsf^^ 

%f^a:«t?n 5 narrt ^ toh^t- 

aiWH'^p^- 

3 For snflfla: «®'^® ^ 


anrt^. 

4 C here adds irtm# tTfSETr^flTSsr* 

rr: I ’ispnil' s«rT%^:, 

but the words are found no- 
where else. 

5 0 GH read o;^t; B’ha;s 


ill 

WIB 


SBOT. 48. ] W ^ 'it 

I 9iTf!l?cTPTfWT5r^%^ %af5rRi^?^ 1 

TO ?f^'T^IFiTO TO^^RT^t II %W^- 

5JTOf— I 

— ^iwra I !#tr ^ ?r ^ I snir ^R m^m 

3i?r#s?iT«r[!F^ I T|?fR ^n^sTOPWCT 
I mPTfFTO MiWRI^TO. I ®5rRf%Pl- 
fFTT^nfi^i^^^iiw^fri^ m ^rri^%r i ' 3 ^^^%^- 
TORFTTJTt JT^ mm^ W> 5 ?Tf I 


:,T:ir;--''>:;.:l 

Sifr 


W( I IR^T^TO 
RW W t! 




5RT. STT-— I R^lWRIRW^^R^To^lTO- 
I 3TO%5r^ 1 sq{^% jnRRR: I m r 55rMi:' 

I p ^ *T5r ^ 

^^nrorsr m fRPfTR ^ i 

STOJRTOT IJTO 


1 A J Y Z omit tMs sentence. G 
replaces this and the next sen- 
tence by a single one 5q'fSil% 

2 M inserts gWWtHnTlffT 
after Si'r^f»ti?rFiT'<n5r^ 

3 The concluding passage of 
T I) beginning ' 99 ith ^ is un- 
doubtedly corrupt, and is 
absolutely unintelligible as it 
is read in most of the printed 
editions and Msa. Only N 
and J seem to give an appro- 


ximately correct and intel- 
ligible reading. I have sub- 
stituted for 

changed 

®cFrtr single authority 

of N, because the emendations 
make the meaning clearer. J 
F and’ Q alone make rtfr e nir— 
part of the pre- 
vious sentence* as it certainly 
ought to be. F and Q insert 

mfsrmit before See 

1^1 ote loo, cit^ 


-."V ■' 




‘ - 'Cl.'SV ^ . 





[ SBCW. 48, 


I ^ Sf|g^TT5[T% W 

^TTW52fIT5^’^pTm^l#'^5rR 11 

%2f55R^% 5;^0Rf— 3r?#% I 

f^5q[|^¥n^J5R2(Jrf5r52T[^^ 

m\ I 3I^-c(FfRN^lf^l^ %5f^R^^iT I ^ %iTl^m- 
¥n> I 

^sira: I ^ T^^- 

11 %^- 
I q'^r% I 3T^ 'jrM^srT^^# q'^: I "jf^te- 
3R5T^; ^IR: I tfrR % 1 

JTfT^I^I^ WI^^5?TTt: 11 f% 3 ^ 

wmi^ m rnk^m 

5[PTiq^q?pqi^5qiwcfi I fJT%l ii?rfe f^sR 

qf ?rFWsfT 5F%r 


qM f^RjRqjs 


I S and W read the passage a 
' little differently. 

% Instead of this sentence S and 
W iaTs 


«»T5pf9r erg; I 

3 W reads ^sjfr ^ rnff: q:^3nrft- 
l^^RfTF^r- 

stlTlti I 


sIcT. 50.] 


8^ 


’w w- 

T^rf% 1 i ^ %5t \w 

I 1 ^=ES?%?FfPTT^PTT^^ZT TFW'TiJ" 

?n^: I ^SIT 11 

[«^] 

;^'^78Rf(«!rsnFRwn H 

2(|* — 'f^wrc— I ^ «r^'iTi5RR^R‘ 

WRS1%S52II%: I 

=^ SRJT^sf^ g% #E^I3f^^^^R5??n%r# % I 

1 i^- 

'if ^2WJT q% qr^ 

3^WT WTt^ST^^T I Wl- 


9n#F# %®f 11 

[V] 

I W ^ II 
— %%%!% II 




1 The following passage seems 
to be corrupt. The reading of 
O K is adopted. S TJ and Wi 


give a materially different 
reading. 


tsB0f.&6. 

I i%ws? *' 

l^l] 

1 w gif m^xy w 

fl55i(^TO^W'W'^wi%3.m\^ii w l^^mwt: II 

i%— ^Fff^” 

I 'Ipfifra^ Iww; |s|gf i 

\ Slit ^ii^i$n%i|li 5^3- 

fif i » 

[HU 

I ^ J gmRTOfT- 

l^gfiJ 1 f ^T ^f \^i% nf f If ^if- 

f\% i^fgR^fig; I I 


1 C E K Q and V 0 «if. the I 2 G J. omit Q^ inserts 

sentence, ^ before 





siiidr. 54J 

^53«T^fi^ I m 1 m ^- 

g» «(t,— ^isqfiRR ^ ^1 ^psri^ 

I I 3T?nwr H- 

?qT» ##— I ^fl- 

«52if5r^?fRR^8aT3P3; I ?fmR0R4 
I ’T^T ^^*11^11%- 

^fl’sWrtTRT'- 


3p^l^ I 

ftfto: U 

^ •■' : - 'r 

I ^ f^: 

^♦~l^ II 


I G J omit ’3?t%r$^%i^. 

% The passage from ii^ o q- f^Jc ryy 
<%wr ®fi%c^5«C 
found m 0 KEY. 


3 The sentence is omitted in C 
K R and V ; U has 


ifi ' , [^ss:ot.44- 


\;?IPTT^I%: ?I^W'^^- 



[HM 

\km ^ ^RUT^??-. I 
W «t f^W: ?TR«iRWT=E^^^TOf^ I ^Ktsf^W: 





?qT. ^ g^%sR I 

^ fl^^: I 

2# — I 



1 3iT«Rrt%i:' 

i 3n«nTn%^r w wrTO%< 

I m i ^ ^ i 

^qn%^T ^m i m 

^ 5Tn%T ^rTTMf52iit?Tt^%5;: | 


1 A B place 7 j[i^ after 
B omits O has 

Z Q has ^%€rJ 
adds 


3 A B C D F and Q insert 
after ;ffr<mw-. 

4 C H Q U and W have atjiqqj- 
cNiiM’ll'^:, t^-liile E reads 



BEOT.se.] 


^ I \li ^ t ^ 1 H t 4 ' I 

'H’-'i \kHM ^«nfl:’ i ^ ^fw- 

%«Tr ?rT^E^iTT^ wr\^- 

mm mmt i li 


?r» ^,—mm wm—^rn^ fw i i 

II II mvm\- 

^^EfTJTfi ;— 0 I ^ 711 % W’TIf—^T- 

’s^ I I %^55^'^^S^TIW: TW''rai^?fT®T' 

%ra I 3TF51 i f|^T% w-wnr e[?T 8 j: 

^TRTt ^P^RSfRi^frik 

?fRqoqi# mm^ I w-TOitr %Rft 


mmw 


1 Some copies omit 

2 0 H X X and W omit ^ 

^^TSSTT^T’^HT* 

3 ^’or liTf^^^tSCnr?^ 0 J L 
MY Z read srfeff^ni;. which is 
perhaps better^ 

4 G here adds g- ^ra>T- 


wiTf^ sJTTw; wr^strer^- 
TRonstar: I srgjRRftTor 

q-^p. but this is undoubtedly 
interpolated. 

5 J X M Q and Y read sn'Jrmsr 
for and are supported 

by the high authority of N^ln 
Baa Hote loc> qU* 


iliiS§iil 3 iit( 8 l 


■ ■■■' ' - 


[saoT. 56. 




w^t- 

II ff^ 1 ^ 

?*q?T5s#r ^ sn^Rvrwi'SETR?^ w^ i 

^ '%ltf ^ 

s3##(?^JT I mj %iT^mn^^ ^ %Tn%i;- 

'j5if(TTJit5 ^j[^iw#«rjr^FT- 

s!imn^§C5?snt^^ ^ 

^■q5qf¥Rj(t I ^ 5I¥cfigWI^% gT«£F|fir^- 
^RSTTWIT I m ^ 

^ ^ 5*ii'^n^4mRT^ ^ ^rs^PT i fTTWsj%?^- 

wp=n^^ 






[ ] 


tTFT JTtPTFOT mmt W W(^t 1 m 

mi5[3®iTr'5FWOT I 'JTO 

- ^ A' -•■ ' . its. " 1 ^ 

^TRFPI^W 

f . ^*~-^Tte5r ^mm.-—^^ i m rni- 
^Ti^«R#r 53?£#T5^ 


1 XT and W read the passage 
differently, 

2 C K B V omit the following two 
sentences. 

3 E reads for g[StrfTOC. 

4 The reading adopted is that of 
A B ® K; G H J read STcq-^ 


only which amounts to the 
same. B. has STc^^OT, 

0 S. C. seems to prefer 

the latter. Possibly both 
JETT^R ^3.y hove 

been later insertions. See 
Hote loo, pit. 




SKOT. si] 

1 3 T[W€^#5F«R^’^ I ^Iwf^^gifROIW' 

52?f^RRTsra^r’ 


? 3 n tr*— I 

'^nr <^{^: f?r^M ^rsiT =^ 

W?3f^ II II 


I |t3'Ti%f^^t»(?i% II 

, . 3» 2(t.— 3:^^ 


tenoe* . F omits the rest of the 
passage. 

4 A B D omit g^fgacB;;; K adds 

jj^:* A B D and Q read igitteq^ 
for N has for 

5 K H add ^fcpq' after 

6 0 adds after 

reads and A and 

w J omits 


1 A and Q °«ri«rCtTOT. 

2 The reading is that of N and 
Mi, A C L F omit STf^: leav- 
ing which then becomes 
redundant. G J Y Z omit 

A inserts irf before 
fqjfg* and M reads f^?rp«rrr 
yTTif gg pr ^ which are 

•clearly wrong. 

3 Q N and * W omit this sen* 


IS 



t SBOTi S8. 


^ ^ ^0P3^ II ■^^JJiqqf^'%^; II 

[^] 

snn^iPT 1 3TTH^ \^^mw^\ 

TO 'TOt?T^% I W '?^l 3l^T^TO^?TO5^f 
3iiR^;“ ?(r^ni 

gf, sn^* I 

^ 1 ?n%j 1 m ^ wkRf^ 

^m \- 1 3i^Tf^ I ^?#iii% ^50-- 

• sn^ ^ ?r 5 » 

% ^’. sjn%55i^^# 

sri W?^i m I 

1 5n%5f§;«( i^s^cr- 

^^jpRiT TOPPR^ JIT wr 

I JI3 ^ ^RTT^isT^iR^ ^ wr 

s3?iM ft ^ I *^j|^t tif Jrt?5# 


p§j|;§|^.|..:.L:^^ 

1 W omits this. Q adds 


(^o^w ®rr^ir* 


fl A B D and F insert 

‘'X * 

lifter unnecessarily* 0 

I 'C . . 5’ 

■^<Mee correctly reads 


3 N and Q here add 

5i^rtiT?f-3Tni^. 

4 F and Q have f^|[9nrfTt*»T. 

5 A and M, 



/ 't 


31CT. 59.3 c wf ffii q s q t Hf 

5?^ I 

5f?|p#ilr 9^- 

I l^wi i m^rwR^- 
wf \m ^ w 

w: I ?Tfr wr5«n%^F^*r^wi^cft m ^it'irt »r- 

=5Sf??ft^ 1 3T5r ^rsn 

I ^ A 1 5#nliw^ 

# II 5^5# 5ii%®spr^^ 




I 

?fR9%FT 1 RWirf^ 

?rW«TlfR: I 

^|^5ri[^|s|tT T % r? ?M«TIfRWW3[Sff^I|R P? 

5aOT??i1%: I f^sf^ 5i%israiF; i 

sfPfimT: 1 wm- 

?r<%4 ir 


1 M lif F and Q add 

after wrongly; J 

supplies the ellipsis by f^|^ 
more correctly. A reads i%^ 
for srf%;5; incorrectly. 

2 Q here adds f jt 

8 The text of T D is here un- 
doubtedly tampered with, J 
alone gives the reading adoptr 
ed, which seems to be ^he 


correct one as it is supported 
by Nil A h omit before 

cJ^DtrnT^rr. a L C P make 
^ part of the pre- 

vious sentence, F N and Q 
add ^xf2^ %i ig n ' before and 
M M<^Jiir%lisir after aiT«r^T1%- 
Q Z make the two 
sentences one, Y Z have 

mm, and tijrr , ““d 

respectively. 


8640 


.'..i"?.#:vi:i.; 


[ shot. 59 


#r,— ^ wT I 

I WI^fR 550^- 




[>|ilv-' 

Itf :.^i f- ’ 


%q 

^ wm %q^ ®- 

m\ \ ^ W I 

#ir ^ w w ^»Twm- 

g[ ^^qq T ^% ’555PTT 1 ^dN^^'b ^ 

^ ^iqqraqjRT 'bi+fd^T^f«^3?tr^f3(MT wRs^qpiiT 
^ fim I sTf^c^^orr ^i^T (1 

^mrn ^mT%r?i|f { i 

%rmi i qi^WRPrJ^JTTWT^ II 

I S T and W insert hero six ] 3 S T and W read f| |f ^ ^f for 

sentences explaining the q^- unA nil/l u....ll’ 

grjn* of the definition oi „ iu* j 

•<»^* as a third species, 
but they are absent in older 


Mss. U prints them in brac- 
kets as an interpolation. 

2 The reading is that of U V 
and K.K omits l^rfWdW, and 
T and W omit 
while 0 reads simply 
vi^j^iiTs^ I ^ i^rraitc^ - 


4 In the place of this short 
sentence S T and W have 

irr^^r^qrsff^gTffj^^ i ^ 

^ 5r^ sfhrarsrofrdF’q- ^r^fTT 
^qn%5iT %i[F?r%?q'r. 


8K0T. 62. j ???m^5raiT ’sr 




5fl --TOi# I 

/T 3Tr^ »T?[^ ll%i- 

^TT^^w^rrc— 11 srf^- 

I 5 P>*r II 

5^T. ^ “STPRlI# 1 

cT^T^tW^® I ^mmifTfR II 3r5|Wl^ 

ira I wrT% II 

srt^irf^^ p% 

i#T% ? 5nn^ 1 3rr?RT w jt- 

I !!^\ 5|^s^ »rTOR%- 

^ wm ii 

??rT, %, — srta I ^ ^mtk- 

^3^ 5fjsn^.^T^ gT??RlWf531®^«r: Ii 

?5^l%Tfetll^ II 

[^^] 

fl^^*l. I %f^ wli^4 I 

I 1 

Rr» I 


1 R prefixes iTc^r?^ffW^. j explaiiatioE of 

55y^^» ’ { S C H read ^W^TSTI!?:, per^apa 

^ S i J aud W lig>re Insert a long ' 'better. 





TtRra:. 

2 A reads spj: ^ffrjftrrwr^d'; N 
'¥! and Q ha'^’e 

3‘ Q inserts before ^mr|Td^. 
4Tliiais tho reading of L and 
'M; "0 J N P'Y Z have the 
same without before 


A reads SCT1%- 


5 A and F have for 

6 K R and V omit this sentence, 
while S and W omit the next. 

1 F and Q insert here VfpFiftfqf 

fl^ TfS^^FV. 




[ sscT. 62 


^ 

^ I 1^1=^ 

^«r II 

f^^r: ?is(r r 

#rs4 jt^r’ 5R3t%|2?i : %s4 oQqsiSd^ 

W%5iTr!Tr55r5R^r^ 

:^5zi5^ I M' II ??^rf^RicfJ^=^Rnirf =g ’^- 

1^5 WT- 

PU. #T.— ^ 11 I 

?^3q?5^»iw I sTRirfor i Rjf^ i 

[ ^^ ] 

- m^i%4 I w 

®ri^5T^#RT- 
Rsr- 

llv ; ;:. ; • ''' 




^ ^ 'ft^FT^ngw^T ^1%^F?FsnTf2iT 
^ M l %TS3^Ft^ !5lf^ #1^1^- 

I # 'T^rMftl^ wtr- 

5a?5<JF^ I w 

%¥rf^ ^fs^RgRT ^ WcF?: I ciw- 

wo?# ii 

fl^tHT ^§# ^5?^?^^ 5?M <?# *^1^ ^~ 

% I m 1 1 HWT# C?WRTWRTIWIR^IWIR>- 

^RRjftSflW J? R? I spr I m- 


^11 

#5#’ 


m ^ 

^R^r^c#fe: I I ^ m ^ ^0^ 

3##^ RR5RWR^ w^^fer- 

I 5PR?[:mwR\ w R '^R«?ra^Rf 

I SI 35 RW# WFF? lf^^f^ | 
rm^r; I w 1 1 R# 

•Rfit ^I^Rt ^55^ ^ 3RMf ^55fH RRT #^f^- 
RRW; R%R WW # SRf^^l RR# | 




1 A here adds argTSri^!? KH- 

«:i 'rR^’tif^ 

the -Words seem to be spurious 
- as 13:0 other- copy contains 
them. They, are also, super- 


fluous, as has 

once been referred to, 
it is doubtful whether 
is recognized' as an 
proof, - 






[SBO^. 68. 


II . _ . 

CToj. af^tr 

5n^ !i>n«i®Bram iwwfw ' 

TO w jjsra - Rw- 

. („-.r 

fij ^sraiJft ’ «HW#i?*n5F^‘TO=iiftft'i«^» ' 

,,(%*nra, 

5^51 ^ ^i^Pira^snrai^ I '’J- 

gw# filOTflW#! 

WWIl 

gppn,^g,^q'. 1 '!:«<'«- 

Mi^ 'fii^5;n5n«i^il>%!^''’^ ^ ^ 

^ s# Ml 1 I w 

I s’n'wi^ «niini,ww^' ’w 

«l ^ ^ 

g, 

iTbe passage is J 

^ ^ TJr reading in the text is giving ^R^. 

■ Of a B D r U and S. 0. 2 X has 






sfeoT. 66. ] PaRrwttorT ^ 




^rwi 11 I ?t^- 

II ^ — ®srr%f^ I 

^sriR ^jt n 

?5rT. ^T. — 2r«rr«ri3*i^ ^'^srr^fig^ — 

#?e[^|c2nf^T I >3r%i% I 

WRJI# fH W I ^^g2T#lt^^Jr§%: ^sn#- 
Im W(^' II i ^ ^- 

q^ = 3 [ *oqf^^5p^«r2i: ^W»T 1 3F?Wr^«RPm fST- 

»TI%^ rr43??%: II 

^%f^fl:^f I JTfPT^^T I 

[^\l 


1 0 K y omit this sentence, 
but as besides S T it is found 
in R also in a slightly different 
form, it is retained* The sent- 
ence as it stands in both S 
and R is corrupt and is there- 
fore amended as above. S 
reads which is 

not intelligible, while R inserts 
qrgj before last qnite 

superfluously. 

% V and W read for cqrmt^. 

8 E H J K omit and 

join, the two sentences, K. adds 

lEfff »ftor 


4 It is impossible to ascertain 
the true reading of this and 
the next passage. A BOH 
J U and Q together with S. G. 
and Y, Y. agree in reading 3 ^, 
and 


respectively; while the other 
vatiants ^TS^eiqT and ST^- 
are found in 
DEG K, as well as Nil, I 
> have adopted the latter as be- 
ing grammatically more cor- 
rect, and being supported by 
the high authority of NlU 




M<£ tsBOT. 

?nw 4 I wf ^ 

^ I |#5STS?f#m- 


^ t\ ♦ 


!=^* 5 :# tei^— -51%^^ I spTf^i^l:^- 



r\ ^ rs^ 


|f^ ?T^5f;?T5:^1[ER75R^- 

'K®=cir'# 53 i I sR: 


II 


^ Wit II 

[s^] 

^i?T: II 


[«o ] 

II 

[«?] 

^rfl?cRRfe^ ’W 11 


I K insetts after “iSfHT; unjaecessarily. 






1 U and A read , 

and K ^ 

R^'T- 

2 G J Q U W X omit flft^; 
and join the two sentences. 


insert 


BIOT. 75.] swrarirf^FJn ^ ’ef|?T! 

['S’^] 


Ttnr* % — i 
f?rf^ II 

?[FT I srf^r II 

[V 9 H] 

I %% ^ffR^rr ‘'f^f^FT^IrT^ i 
?^F?rr^s?rTWiiR{' i 

?n5rii%M ws^ 

II 

3 (i.— ? 3 ^ 

:=^f^: 1 %IFIT«IW--I^^ I %R 3 

55 ^?#— - 3 rp^% 1 3 TP 

3«T^^%sf^oJfT%Wr^ I ^ 

II T^f^^Rsp 11 


3 0 K read 
E J X have 
WR 

5 DH 
and 





iiiiii 


tr,— ^ # I WIT 55^1 

fT^WT^ ^ 

f;RDi?q[T3c[^'TF0^ I 

Mt: I gFPn% #Spqi£#S^5?TTt^^ 

:q^rRT^ I 35 ’S^^ SRfer- 

mm^\ 31 ^ 3 ^ nri^T^ I 

=355%!^ I mk 

I I I 

#tr:^ sfigi^orf^^: II 


ott:^3[ri[ I qR ^r I w 5^^^:' II 


1 Instead of §[5qc|5¥Tf5f% ^ ^as 
5ilTi:f%. 2 adds jjcnr after 

Other copies omit the 
word altogether, but wrongly. 

% K adds ^fcraanft^, 1 

SABI) have E H J X 

insert before also 

in the next sentence. 

4 K omits G J add ^ 

after, Parhaps better; Q 


XJ and W omit the whole 
sentence. 

5 OEG J Q U X and W omit 

tRrq^ia;. ^ tas 
instead I 

fqr(fl% I H has <Tn:jrTt =#rt 
for qtrrq^ra:, before 551^501- 
gjHft%. A BBF insert 3^!^: 
befoje ssiTts m ^ i. -I'!' 




SECT. 79 .] ^ 

3 ift _OTr4 s^railr— I 

I fwgif^W'SRgl^’W 

_ a,_sto -4 f^ft— I 

?inPi5W>tft?i^’ ' ft?raR®wi3» 


^mv> I 1 1 ^^- 

[ ^^ ] 0 

>pp,5Wrof5rait^ 

CTorgiSt^ sni^W U y R?T5?q =?m ii 

uei omitting m^. Other jHfsra:^TO i 

copies except A J Y omit the ^ is a portion of a 

sentence altogether. Y omits long abstruse pas.sage in W 

the next sentence. Q and F not found in other Mss. 

insert 'E(S(W'crr*lf^ '^TSf^ 5 A B E J omit aTi%R!*If5 
iX?^c!T;gTjtcT: before a?T however necessary. 

'■ ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

2 The passage is variously read s E G J only insert q-aff; bu’ 

by KB, Y S U and W, Mss. their reading has been adopte( 

G and V end here. as making the sentence mor 

3 B Gr B. K ndd 3^^TcTT grammatical j 

X adds 5(^5ErTif=srf- 



[SKOT. 7 £ 

?r. I #^^sf^32ni'iR- 

f^r^ I 3TT^5RiT?i^52nRr^iwi=!T fi% i ^■ 
^T^^SinTO — ?T?ftT^ I ^ 




3RT^J W^’ wrm- I I ^TTl^- 

Sf^^J I OT5«T5F^ I 

I W I TO- 

fr---5rmR 1 3Tm?Tf^r5jf?io«<r- 

f^^iRW ff^ I m^- 

SPPTR*' II I 

-SFRT ^ 1 II srf^^- 

m II 3T%2TFrT^^[52ITf^«TH ^- 

I '%RmRt%f^T^WFT II 

a!%«Tm ?5^— I JTB%i%Rr^!^RN- 

1ST and W omit this sentence | 2 Q and U omit 
»nd 5. B* omit th? ne:^t* ) 






sBctt. §0.] ’sfear? 


i% 


tf ^T ^1% I i%RR^ sn^ 

2f^ I % w 5^#!^ I ^ I 

Wi^s^;^fPTR^r^ ?TJTJrnT^s«Tiicf!%^N?r^ ^ 

Ji ^ca% i 

^€^^. I ^ t 

55R^r%qwmT% ^r \ 

cM i %5(wr ^^^TWJiqra: I spTi^Ritr 

^ jrrf^R^: ^r^arisRiwra; i ^€5 tfwr; jrnT^^%^ 
I sRNFTftr^f^ K^ #2prr^ jrswmTO?- 
II 

«n, % --stiw^ I ^ 


1 A*s reading is corrupt and 
makes no sense. The reading 
of J has been adopted as the 
most intelligible ; although 
even with it the passage is 
vague. N F Y Q and Z agree 
with J but omit W has 

for 3||;ft. 

2 The passage seems to have 
been tampered with. The read- 
ing of A J is retained in the 
text, as being most probably 
the original. After: ^ q f^i prpi'; 


P adds 

tJBnrmt ?'is5r*rRr: ; aH 

copies read and 

some of them omit the follow- 
ing words up to sr^fcPnr* 

3 0 L M N y Z omit the word 

sr^l%n?P, however 

makes no difference of sense as 
both expressions are common. 

4 N F and Q add S(i^: after 

but the words seem to be 
interpolatede 


1 sRspawn II spipir- 

=qrt II 

[■:?] 

^ 5n!jms%^?faflkt^ 't?T^ # 

II ^ - 

JTHT ^ 

^1^^ STH— 1 

^ ^^m ^ > II#H^ I ^%«%T 

\ m ^ \ ' 

I 'R^ %T'. I ^ mm\- 

^^■'' 1 isptf TrC(^^{Tt^: I ^^■• 

I 1 ^ Wra55J^ 1 ^ 1 

515^^ ^15^1 «: I ?IT- 

m^‘ I I ^rf^T- 

ItI^; srf^^FR 5t1^flf^'- at^iT?RT^ 


iilliiiiili; 

SlUHli 

's,ii ' ; ^ ; 

1‘1 ' I ^ 1^ ' ■ 


1 B ^C U and W oxnifc this, ex- 
cept |[cj>TO%^, instead 


E after J^fi^T; 

insert q;Hr after 


. o£ it liTa long passage 3 This is the reading of 0 G J 
,! which is not found in other L P Y Zj A has 
' oopW. „ ■. , 1 • . >1 *‘® ''®“®®- 


9 x k 9 *Bd W insert s?^, ■£®'3 i ' 
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^ 3I%Rn^ STTI^^ STJfT^r^ ^ 3TI%% 3^1^ . 

g rqj j ¥f|E{q t ®Tfi^ 5i#pT^%q-: TRfigfr 
3iqT%^^: 


5[5 qi^ i a g i TO ^rFr jtI^^ 3]i]p%; 5?n%5. 

I ^rg ^ ^t^- 


qgr^i^i ■ . 

^ qaffsrf;^^ I 

mi 1 q^31flfg^3«R5t^ 11 

2;T2f T%%%’^% I q2R?[^q5f^qi%?rq>fig^qt[® tII^: j 

fR siq^qig' i %wTlt JTf^qw. i 

qjT^sfls 

5Rferic^ l =qFTgiR: ^- 

R^w f%^«ft§[Rr Ef^R^RPPRT^ t ^ =q 
fSR^rJT^qTRR^qi^TOfRRTf^ JiRwr^R^g: qn- 
' ^ q^^iRqi^qJTR^ I 1 

' Rg- “ R%T^ ^T 


I G reads 
^ 


S^''€?^T?rT^ ^“ 

sfT^'rfrrrfHf^ 

A F read ^or SHT???, 

which is wrong ; M has sj-f^. 

which is probably a mis- 
take for 

add sr^T%- 

SnBT5f!§^, 


it is superfluous. A -P wt^engly 
separate from ®^^’q’?!fr 

and join it to which 

makes no sense. : - . 

4 G L 
fore . 

have ^jnairJTf^W, 

doubtful 
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m 

to T^to: 


T to toto^ 1 w to 
t f^towito^ 1^ to 

toto m% I 

^^rra; ” ^ totos^l^ to I “ tow- 
to ^sjqpit #1%*?#^: toto 


^ 1 



sRfto^i ?nto- 


fJsiW?5tWIHcPTT 
^TF^to s^ipTF: i ^^totototo ^tos^IN- 
^ to tora ^ to toto; i 

sRFiTto^^ I Tto to ^ toif^ 

sr% tof^T^^MFIFIT^ 5RFTT^to«[ 1 K^ ^itot- 

ito tor 





to^Ftotto 


tor^to I sRtoto to^ to to*- i ot- 

torr toito I ^r c^r to#r ii 

tofRw to tow tot 1 5Tsir 1 1 m ^ 

^ito ^Rfstr f^srrto^t” ^ ^ ^RontoFrFF- 

m\ toT%'^w^tor ?Rto- 


all of 



'M 


1 A* J Z omit 

2 A reads wrongly gn^^cTW 

!BT§fJrf^ to- 

' ** .tK_jgS 

'f>rf*WRT. ’ 

', s’ Ihis iff the reading of J N. 


f^a:. 




wliioh appear to be wrong. 

4 This is the reading of Q; J 
N y and Z read 5Tr>S5Tn?T% 
while A reads ^ 

which make ho 
sen^e ; L M P ere also corrupt. 


^ ^ ; : ! . I .-:i liH ^ 


^ 'C 
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f^t^WlSKI I 

f^JTT # ^t3[^ G!IT^f^TOT?tT^n[^ 

^ JTF^: q?sir f^#tS?RFI ” 


^1 “ 1 fR =5r #i^#si- 

^l%?r ^ I ST^qRRWf^^ %5r^ 55^ Jf?:” fRl" 
^r I ^ 5T 

W^R; I ^RT^'RT^RR TR Roft^ II 

^3?rrs^‘Tf% ^ 

58’iDfT' II 

I 5rJTT'lI5^R^5R>RSSR|#- 

?rRfFm%:TOn‘wr ^ ^3 W(t ^m- 

si+iqi^RliriR^: I II 


U. B omits y m mst ^qT — ^:, 
and joins ^^r«Tf to next 
sentence. S and W read the 
passage differently. Different 
Mss, gtve various colophons* 
while S and W add a verse, 
which are omitted here- 


1 After i^n^TTB' G ^ 

2 This colophon is .found in J 
alone, and is inserted here be- 
cause it is important. It also 
occurs.* in two other works of 
our author. 

3, This is the reading df R and 
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NOTES 



Sect. I. 


“ Having enshrined the Lord of the universe in my hearty 
and having rmde a salutation to the pre- 

opening prayer. cepfor, I compose this Compendium of all 

knowable things far the easy comprehension- 

of beginners.” 

1. Following the usual orthodox practice, the author' 
begins his work with a prayer to the deity and a 
salutation to the preceptor. This say the com- 

mentators, is necessary for the completion of a work, and; 
for two reasons ; first because it is enjoined by the Sruti,. 
and secondly because its necessity is proved by inference. 
Gf course there is no express Vedio text enjoining the 
ST, but the existence of such a text can be assumed on 
the authority of good usage (T%CT=^rT), by the well-known 
rule laid down by Jaimini are’ll ‘ a ^ruti text is 

to be inferred when an express one is not to be found. ’ The 
argument for inferring ‘ a text on the authority of 
%sarT'aTr is thus stated by T. D.--A is an act enjoined 
by the Vedas, because it has always been the object (i?w) of 
uncommon and unprohibited (snlnlcT) practice 

of wise men, like and other rites. It is obvious that this 
inference i^ only avilable for the assumption of a text 
when the l%«eT=arK happens to be ( uncommon or 

sacred ) and ( unprohibited ). An is 

that which is not i. e. caused by our own inclina- 

tions, such as the ordinary human acts of eating and drinking 
but which is practised as a duty rather than as a pleasure • 
while it is 3tt%nfT when it is not expressly prohibited by 
Sruti like the performance of a S'raddha ceremony at 
night. 
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2. The Vedic oidgin of a having been thus esta- 

blished, the additional inference which proves its necessity 
for the completion of a book is rather of secondary im- 
portance. It is to be admitted however as a 
an argument supporting the ^ruiL This inference is based 
on our experience that a book is finished when it is com- 
menced with and not otherwise. This experience 

however, says an objector, is not invariable. We have 
instances of works which are left unfinished in spite of 
ample in the beginning, and also of books that were 
cbmpleted without the superfluous aid of The reply 

given to this objection is hardly convincing. It is founded 
on the maxim and can only be juvsti- 

fied on the supposition that the necessity of has been 
already incontrovertibly proved by the and that 

the secondary inference is to be accepted only so far as it 
supports that 8'rutL The author says that in those cases 
where the books were left unfinished in spite of the Hlp^, 
the obstacles must be supposed to have been too numerous 
to be overcome by the amount of actually made, 

while, in the contrary instances of works completed without 
the we might presume that the author had offered 

the required pray er, either in his previous birth or silently in 
his mind, although he did not insert it in his book. 

3. The second line of the stanza indicates, as is usually 
done, what are called the four Anubandhas^ 
Qp of a literary work. 

These arer* I flw (subject matter) 2 
(purpose ) 3 (connection) and 4 {parson for 

whom the hook is written ). The in this case is a 

i. e. not an infant ( ), but one who is , able 

to understand and retain the lessons given by his tutor. 
Two things are necessary for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, a supple understanding ), and a retentive 

memory ( vrrwr^f%" ) ; and only he who possesses these 
two qualities is fit to learn this ^dstra. S. 0. would have 
, the Wito be one who is 


one who has mastered grammaiv poetr.v^ and .vo- 
<3abulary, but dues not know Logic. explains the 

purpose ( ) why a new work like this is undertaken,., 

when there were already many ably written treatises on the 
.subject. The name at once explains the subject 

matter ( l%5r ), namely cT^, as well as its connection with 
the method of treatment adopted irt the book ( ^^fcf }. is 
defined src^crr^r^ff ffcT The word 

is employed in iV^/az/a writings in several different senses^ 
but the one intended here is quite unusual. It is rarely met 
with anywhere except in the titles of a fe w manuals similar 
to the present work:, such as and 

^ri?rk^5rf pri^^^ means a coneotioh but here it signi- 

fies a compendium or brief exposition/ T. D. and T. G. de- 
fine it simply V. V. and S. 0. give a 

more elaborate definition, making a comprise three 
.parts, namely, ( simple enumeration ), ( definition ) 

and (examination or exposition). The present book 
contains all these three, bom Seo, % to Sec. 9 

and their and warr together from See. 10 to the end. 

4. Either the passage etc. is corrupt or the 

author has pom mifced a strange solecism. 
A disputed reading j Iib,yq retained the reading of A, because* 
while it is found in most of the copies, it 
is not much worse than the others given by Ej Q or K If 
Kirmdvali and Kadambarl are the well-known works of that 
namej» they are quite inappropriate as oppo-b'iYc instances of 
Idle efficacy of KiravMvaliyit it be the commentary 

on Prasa5^apada> scholium on the aphorisms ot Kamida^ 
by the famous logician Udayandcdrya^ is supposed to be 
an unfinished work, said to extend only as far as the section on 
but the eight Mss. collected by Pandit Vindhyeswari 
Prasad Dube for his edition in Benares Sanskrit Series con- 
tain only the chapters on and It however begins 
with a to the Sun and Creator, and may therefore be a 
fit instance of non-completion in spite of But Ka^ 

dambari too, if it is the same as the well-known work of 
Jbandbhatta, remained unfinished, although it opens with no 
less than dO verses of JTf ^T. Kadambarl therefore cannot 
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serve as a oounter-instanoe of a work completed wifchoui; a 
unless of course we resort to the two-fold supposition, 
that its completion by the author’s son is to be considered' 
as proper, and that the opening does not form 
part of the book. The latter supposition is apparently sup- 
ported by T. D’s subsequent words 

which are interpreted by some to mean that the 
verses are outside the book. But the interpretation is not 
approved by Nllakav>tha who takes the word srfl: to mean 
Either therefore the author committed a mis-- 
take or he meant some other which is not known 

at present. The difficulty is no doubt removed in M. which 
reads WI=I5Tfsrifr for gjT?*g*TlCT, but the reading is not sup- 
ported by any other copy and is probably an emendation of 
some one who perceived the mistake. The commentator T. 
C. also omits i?adam6arj. and mentions in its stead a striTrr— 
giBHirssr, The other readings given in E, Q and IT, and 
apparently supported by and S. 0., are equally 

faulty, since although the solecism as regards KUdamlari is- 
removed, a similar one is committed about Kirapatali which 
is neither completed nor is devoid of T. C. and S. C. 


avoid the difficulty about XiVatJaiuKby substituting viinag?- 
for it. Of course there is the possibility that 
Kirav-diali may have been finished by its author and a por- 
tion of it is now lost; but the supposition is improbable, 
and does not lessen a whit the difficulty as regards the- 
actual presence of Some have supposed that the- 

KiraijavaU mentioned here is a ?n#i^JIvar, and not the com- 


mentary of Vdayana, but no such work is known. In short 
whatever reading we accept, the difficulty created by the 
mention of Kirayamli and Eadamlarl as opposite instances 
is insuperable, since both of them, being incomplete in 
spite of a long or short are works exactly of the same 
nature. 
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SECT. II.’7?T«n: 

“ There are seven Gategoriest — Substance, Quality, 
Action, Generality, Particularity, Co> 
The seven categories, inherence or Intimate relation aud Nega- 
tion. *’ 

1. The following the etymological sense of the 

word ( <T?=3T 3T5j: ) defines a as ‘a thing having a name’ 

■ .( ). is a thing to which the 

.-senses travel ( ^T: ), i. e. any external object 
which is comprehended by the senses. <T^, therefore, 
means any object that is namable. Other definitions of 
convey the same sense. S. C. defines as 

while T. 0. and S, P. as srf^ltwcsra:, i. e. any thing which 

- is an object of knowledge. A thing however which is fcnow- 

able must also have a name; and so knowability ( ) 

.n.nd namabllity ( ) regarded as definitions of 

- are interchangeable. The word is invariably used by the 
. Vaisesikas in this composite sense. 

2. The rendering of the word by ‘category,’ 

though not quite accurate, is convenient 
.Aristotle's categories, mad useful for all practical purposes. 

Ballantyne used the word ‘category,’ 

'while Colebrook translated <T?T^ by ‘predicament’ ; but both 
^renderings are inaccurate, inasmuch as they imply something 
which can be predicated of another, while <r5[r*? implies not 
■ only a thing which is predicable of another, but also a thing 
which is capable of having something predicated of it. 
■Categories, especially in the Aristotelian sense, are a classi- 
ification of predicates only, and not an enumeration of all 
namable things ( including both subjects and predicates ) 
-as the Padarihas of the Vaisesikas are. In this respect, 
the classification of the Vaise^kas is superior to that of 
t . Aristotle. The latter enumerated ten categories, 1 Sub- 
. stance, 2 Quantity, 3 Quality, 4 Eelation, 5 Place, 6 Time, 
7 Posture, 8 Appurtenance or Property, 9 Activity and 10 
Passivity. Of these the last nine only can be properly said 
■4o be predicable of something else, i. e. substance, but sub- 
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stance itself, being assumed to be an Ens (Being) independ- 
ent of all attributes, cannot be predicated of anything. lir; 
cannot be predicated even of itself, because in that case it 
will be an attribute and not substance. Thus in including: 
substance among the categories Aristotle confounded the no- 
tion of a predicable with that of a namable thing ; but iTa- 
nada is not open to the charge inasmuch as his Dravya is* 
a namable thing, and therefore a Fadartha, Notwithstand- 
ing this distinction, however, the word category has been- 
employed in so many senses by subsequent European philo- 
sophers that one is almost justified in using it as an equiva- 
lent of also. In the history of philosophy, the cate- 
gories have been successively a classification of universal 
things, or of words, or of forms of thought; and consequently 
they have now come to mean simply the highest classes to 
which all the objects of knowledge can be reduced and in 
which they can be arranged in subordination and system.. 
In this general sense, Kariada's Padarthas are as much cate- 
gories as those of Aristotle or of Kant or of Mill ; only that 
their number and arrangement would vary according to the* 
fundamental principle on which the classification is based,, 
and the purpose for which it is intended. The classification 
of Aristotle is mainly logical, that of Kanada metaphysical. 
One is concerned with notions and propositions, the other with^ 
external objects which give rise to those notions. The seven 
Padarthas of the VaUesikas can therefore be easily appor- 
tioned among the categories of Aristotle. Dravya and Ouv^a' 
correspond to Substance and Quality, respectively. Aris- 
totle 's Quantity is classed among the Guncis by Kanptda, 
Relation is of two kinds: Samyoga and Samavciya, the first of 
* which is a Guna a,nd the second a distinct Fadartha. The* 
remaining categories really fall under relation in its widest 
sense, but some of them are separately recognised by the 
Vaisesikas. Thus Time and Place are Pravyas. Activity 
is Kama while Passivity is simply negation of it. Proper- 
ty may be Samanya, Viiesa or any common attribute* 
^ called by later Naiyayikas an Vpadhi. Lastly Posture is 
and is at best a Oma. Aristotle does not men-* 
tion Abhava or negation as he deals only with Ens or Being... 
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3. The various classifications of Padarthas, given by 
Indian systematists, can be likewise reduced to the seven 
Padarthas and vice versa^ if one clearly understands before- 
band the particular standpoint of each. Nydya writings do 
not explain the process by which the seven-fold division of 
Padarthas was first obtained, but if we may make a guess* 

the process must have been something 
Padurtkas^^^^^^ like this. A notion is either posifcive or 
negative, and so the external object of a 
notion might be or things again are of two 

kinds, properties and a commow substratum in which they 
reside. The latter is Of the properties, again, some 

reside in many objects conjointly, others in individual things 
singly The first is while the latter class is again 

divisible into properties that are stationary and those that 
are evanescent z. and The remaining two Paddr-^ 
thas, and are assumed to explain the special 

theories of Fazseszfos. Other Indian philosophical schools 
also have their own classification of things, suited to their 
particular doctrine or theory. Every system of science or 
philosophy in ancient times thought it necessary to begin 
by arranging the Universe into a few elementary classes. 
Thus Gctama enumerates sixteen Padarthas^ necessary for 
the functions of logic 5 the Veddnfins have two, Oit and 
Acit 5 the Ramanujas^ one more, Ismra ; the Sankh- 
yas, twenty-five ; the 3£tmd9hsakas eight ; and so on. All 
schools do not use the ‘word exactly in the same 

sense. It is used even more loosely than the word categoru 
in Europe, and of ten-times implies nothing more than topics 
to be treated in a book. 

4. The TarkaPipika says that the word is used' to 

exclude a larger number. T. D. and other 
Why seven. commentaries here give a curious dis- 

quisition as to whether an eighth Paccar 
tha can be logically proved. An eighth Padariha is either 
known or unknown. If it is knoy^n, it exists . and the res- 
triction to seven is wrong ; if however it is unknown it; 
oonnot be negatived, because there can be no negation of an 
unknown quantity. This dilemma is cleared by defining 
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to be germs is 

-hovered hy my one of the seven species, Dfa^«/a efc. The 
passage, however, beginning with ?ii5 is of doubtful authen- 
ticity, as it is questioned by NilaJcaritha, who remarks, “ 

5. It is probable that the word ‘ seven ’ is used merely 
to emphasize the seven-fold enumeration 
^ guess, of the modern Vaisesikas as distinguish- 

ed from the six Paddrthas of Kandda and 
the sixteen of Gotama. The original aphorisms of Karmda 
mention only six categories, and the seventh, is added 
by commentators on the ground that the six up to 
being all things, L e. entities, necessarily imply their, 
contradictory the non-entdy. Consequently many first di- 
vide things into mrar and the former being then sub- 
divided into six. The sixteen categories of Gotarna, md 
several others assumed by other Naiyayika^, are reconciled 
with the sevenfold enumeration by T. D. in its concluding 
passage.^ 

Seop. III. 

“0/ these seven categories { 8. C.) the 
class Dravya comprises nine, and nine 
Substances. only :~Earth, Water, Light, Air, Ether, 

Time, Space, Soul and mind. 

1. Out of the seven categories enumerated in the pre- 
ceding section, the author now mentions the nine sub- 
divisions of the first, Substance. T. D., T. K., T, C. and S. C. 
give two definitions of viz. ssJTfsrsTnWirfsr^ and goTTrSTfl: 
to which may be added and ?t*Tmf^rasTT>iTcarJJ: ; but 

all these, except perhaps the last, are defective. The first 
appears like a purely verbal definition, or a truism which 
teaches us nothing new about the thing defined. S. 0. how- 
ever tries to justify it by arguing that "sfarf^sTri^ is independ* 
cnfiy proved, either by direct perception or by inference. 
The inference is put thus, 5oqi(%irf 'OT 

^ 1. P. 64 supra* , ,, 
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t. e, the intimate 
<Jausality residing in a i)ra?; 2 /a is distinguished by some 
attribute ( which is the genus Dravya or substantiality ) 
because every causality such as that of a stick has a distin^ 
guishing attribute. The argument of course makes two 
assumptions which are not yet proved, viz, that only a 
Dravya can be an intimate cause, and that such a cause must 
have some attribute to distinguish it. The second definition 
is superior though still defective. If we say that a sub- 
stance is anything in which qualities reside, we exclude an 
important class of substances, namely all created things just 
at the moment of their production, when according to the 
“theory of the Naiyagikas thej are without any attribute. 

87&f mot is an axiom of Nyaya, for if the 

• qualities are supposed to rise simultaneously with the sub- 
stances and not a moment later, all distinction between 
qualities and substances will virtually disappear. The defi- 
nition *I0T^ will not therefore apply to Dravyas at the first 
moment of their creation and is therefore The defect is 
remedied by amplifying it thus, 

Although products in the first moment are 
without attributes, they possess even then a ( u 
in this case ) which co-exists with qualities in the same sub- 
stratum. But such a definition again would be too wide be- 
cause ( existence ) is also a ^jrn# that is co-existent wuth 
qualities ; hence the word is inserted in the defini- 

iion to qualify This amplification however makes the 
latter definition almost as verbal as the first 
only the word is avoided. Though thus theoreti- 

cally faulty, the definition is good for all practical pur- 
poses. The definition is technically correct* 

.for only a Dravya can be the of a product, but 

it is as being based on a peculiar doctrine of Vai-^ 

sesikas and is not therefore easily intelligible to ordinary 
people. 

2. The difficulty of defining a substance accurately 
arisss from its very nature. A definition which is not to be 
merely verbal must be an exhaustive enumeration of eilJ 
^^ssential attributes; but a substance ex hypothese is something 

11 
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that, while underlying all attributes, is quite distinct from 
them. Now if the qualities which are enumerated as the defini- 
tion of substance are essentially and invariably connected ! 
with it, they are part and parcel of substance itself, and not 
attributes distinct from it-, while if they axe not so connected 
they do not constitute a definition. This dilemma has per- 
plexed philosophers of all ages and countries, and conse- 
quently many of them, like Berkeley in England and the 
Bmiddhasm India, have denied any independent entity such 
as a suhsiancB altogether. This is not a satisfactory solution, 
however, as the necessity of having some 772 for the 

qualities still remains. To obviate this, others like the 
Fedanfms acknowledge the reality of su6sfance hut call it& 
manifestation indefinable, or nmr, 

2. The propriety of is the same as that of W in 
the last section, the words being used to 
Why nine, limit the number of substances to nine* 

only. T. D, here controverts the po,si- 
tion of the Bliatta school of Mlmdfmkas that darkness 
is a dravya. Darkness, says the objector, is a substance be-- 
cause it is blue and moves, and therefore the definition of 
Dravya, strictly applies to it. 

What is darkness, darkness cannot he classed under any 
of the nine dravyas above enumerated. 
As darkness has colour it cannot fall under any of the last 
five, ether, time, space, soul and mind, which are colourless. 
It is not air because it has neither touch nor constant mo- 
tion which are the attributes of air. It is not light, as it has 
neither bright colour, nor hot touch. It is not water because 
it has neither cool touch nor white colour, the colour 
of water. Lastly it is not earth, because it has neither 
scent nor touch. Darkness therefore, not falling under any 
of the nine dravya,^, must be regarded as a tenth one, and 
so the restriction to nine is wrong. Having thus stated the 
objector's argument in full, T. D. answers it by declaring 
that darkness is, according to the Naiyayikas, merely the* 
negation of light. A tenth dravya can be either with or 
„,yrlthout colour ; btit darkness cannot he the latter as it is- 
.blue. Korean it be a substance having colour, because ^ 
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every such substance requires light for being perceived with 
the eyes, while darkness is perceived only when there is no - 
light. Darkness is therefore defined as 

i. e. absence of large and illuminating light in general. 
The S. 0. explains the propriety of each word in the defini- 
tion thus : The word implies that darkness is totah 

absence of any light whatever, and not the absence of a 
particular light such as that of the sun or the moon or a . 
lamp. The word is necessary because otherwise 

there will be no darkness wherever there is gold which is 
classed by Naiyayikas oiideT Tejas. Finally excludes 
the possibility of darkness being negatived even by minute 
particles of light. How is then the perception of blue colour 
and motion in darkness to be accounted for ? T. D. 
declares it to be a misapprehension. Besides the above two 
views wath respect to the nature of AbAubss, Madhamcary^ 
the author of Sorvadarsam-Sa^hgraha^ mentions two more, . 
namely those of ^rldhara, the reputed author ol Nyaya- 
Kandalt and of a section of the Prdbhakara school of Mtmam^ 
sokas- ThB first mentions that darkness is nothing more than 
the blue colour imposed on something else, thus making 
darkness a quality only ; while the latter call it absence of 
knowledge of light, and not that of light itself. A fifth 
doctrine wmuld say that instead of regarding darkness as the 
absence of light we should deem it dravya and regard 
light itself as the absence of darkness. But these views are - 
not warranted by experience, and the one propounded above * 
as to darkness being the absence of light is the most satis- 
factory. The controversy, however, well illustrates the apti- - 
tude of Indian mind for hair-splitting. 

3; Incidentally T. D. gives under this section the- 
three characteristic marks of a perfect de- 
Definitioiu finitioB. T. D. defines a as - 

TT^cfi* i e. an attribute free from the 
three faults. A more scientific definition of however, , 
is that given by Fafs 2 /a^ana a - 


1. Sarv» D. S. Calc, ed, p. 108. 
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-definition is an attribute which differentiates the definitum 
xfrom all things different from itself.^ In other words 
is what English logicians call a ‘differentia.' Another defi« 
Bition of is which with the qualifications men* 

tioned by T. D. means the same thing as the preceding. A 
..fourth definition and one of a somewhat different kind is 
TOTHTif:, and is defined as 

• a characteristic mark which exactly covers all (f. e. not more 
nor less ) things denoted by the definitum. From this it will 
^ be seen that the idea of a definition entertained by Indian 
logicians was somewhat narrow. It was not an exclusive 
' enumeration of all the essential c//aracifmsto of a thing, but 
only a differentia, or “ laying down the boundary ( as the 
word definition etymologically means ) which separated the 
‘ thing defined from everything else. The function of a defi- 
nition was more negative than positive ; that is, a defini- 
tion was more often intended merely to exclude all things 
•other than the definitum than to give us any accurate notion 
-of the itself. Accordingly any characteristic that 

was peculiar to the was made to serve the pur- 

tpose. The consequence was that the definitions of the 
Naiyayikas often became merely verbal or nominal, which 
satisfied the ear as it were but conveyed no idea of the thing 
defined, and which are 

given by Annambhatta as definitions of and re- 

. spectively, may be mentioned as instances of this kind of in- 
' consequential definitions. Another device employed to es“ 
cape difficulties was first to give a wide description of the 
-4efinitum and then to narrow it down by the express exclu- 
sion of superfluous objects by using words like fcTT or 
^ as for instance, the definition of etc. For 

practical purposes, however, the definitions of 
generally useful and often ingenious ; and a student bearing 
. the above limitations in mind will escape the misconcep- 
tions and prejudices that are likely to arise owing to . the 
p)eculiar form of many definitions he will meet with in the 
^course of his study. 
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4. The three faults mentioned in the definition of 

given by T. D. are siTtsiTlt, anfi 

Its three defects aToSrnt’ is i. e. 

non-pervasion by the characteristic of a - 
portion of ( the class denoted by) the definitum. ’Fox instance,, 
if we define a cow as a tawny animal, we exclude all black,. , 
red or white cows. WrtsqrfK is extension of the attribute 
to things not denoted by the definitum, a,s when we define a ■ 
cow as a horned animal, and thereby include buffaloes that 
have horns hut are not cows, is the total absenoe of 

the characteristic from the definitum itself, as when we define 
a cow to be an animal with uncloven hoofs. Of these sRhfRT 
is only a kind of In short, a proper defi- 

nition ought to be neither too narrow, nor too wide, nor 
totally false. If, for instance, we define a cow to be an ani- 
mal having a dew-lap, we avoid all the three faults, since • 
ail cows have, dew-laps and none but cows have them. It is 
not possible always to have such a perfect definition. 
Annaihbhatta often employs simple enumeration instead of a 
regular definition; and when even this is not possible he • 
contents himself with an approximate description. For 
examples of the first see Sects. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 9, while for 
the latter see Sects. 8, 11. 12, 20, 25-32. Such enumera- 
tions or descriptions, besides, are better suited to the un- 
trained understandings of the beginners for whom this trea- 
tise is mainly written. The author has wisely relegated all, 
abstruse definitions and discussions to the commentary. 


Sect. 1Y. j|ajT: 

“ There are twenty-four qualities, tiz. cclcur, taste, odour, 
touch, number, dimension or magnitude, seve- 
Qualities. rally, conjunction cr contact, disjunction, 

priority or propinquity, posiirioriiy or remote- 
ness, weight, fluidity, viscidity, sound, intellect or vnaerstanding, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort or vclitkn, merit, demerit 
and faculty. 
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The T. D. defines a (?i i'm d^s possessing the 

genus Gunas, or 

Quality defined. '' possessing generality and being at the 
same time different from substances and 
motions.''^ The first is only a verbal definition, but the latter 
needs explanation. According to the theory of the Naiya- 
2 /tifcas,l or resides in three Padarthan orlj, mz. 

Pravya, Gum and Karma. The definition would 

therefore cover all the three, and hence it is restricted to 
Gum by expressly excluding Bravya and Karma. The 
same is expressed in another way as 

L e, possessing a which permanently inheres in a re- 
ceptacle other than a Here the word Rc^r excludes 

which, like individual motions, is transitory; while 
the epithet 5P5?Tr^l% excludes both and The defi" 

nition of Gum given in B. P. is fuller, ^tmcTT Irf yq^^Jrr 
RfSgRqr L e. Gums reside in dravyas and are them- 
selves devoid of attributes and motions. This slightly 
varies from the original definition of Kandda, which is 
«rR?Jt»TqR: fR S^orR^niR:.^ The ex- 
pression is added in the Sutra to exclude 

Karma which is the cause of conjunction and disjunction. 

2. Comparing the several definitions of Guruay we find 
that it is clearly distinguished from 
Guna distinguished as an attribute dependent Oil something 
Karma. dravya^ which is self-supported, 

while it is distinguishable from Karma^ 
as an attribute which is fixed or permanent, and not evane- 
scent or transitory. Both Gum and Karma , quality and 
motion, are accidents attaching to Substance, the Ens, which 
underlies and supports them ;but Guna is permanent while 
Karma is evanescent They are as it were two different 
phases of the same phenomena. Gum iii the process of 
'Change is action, while karma when made fixed and perma- 
nent becomes a yum* For instance, the motion of a 
^carriage is action becaase it may cease at any moment, but 

1 See Infra Notes to Sect. VI aud LVII. 

2B,P.85. 
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the motions of the earth and the planets axe ptiwas because^ 
they are permanent and belong as it were to their "verj 
nature; similarly heat which is Guna is produced by mo- 
tion of molecules, while ^rsr or weight produces the action of 
falling. This distinction is succinctly put in one of the 
definitions of Guna given above, 

- and will be made still more clear by the following extract 
“ ‘We understand by a quality th.Q>i which truly constitutes 
^ the nature of a thing~~what it is*^ — what belongs to it per-* 
manently, as an individual, or in coinmoh with others like 
it— not that which passes, which vanishes and answers to 
no lasting judgment. A body falls : it is a fact^ an acci- 
• dent ; it is heavy : that Is a quality. Every fact, every acoi- 
dent, every phenomenon supposes a qualify hj which it is 
produced, or by which it Is undergone; and reciprocally 
every quality of things which we know by experience mani- 
ifests itself by certain modes or certain phenomena; for 
it is precisely in this way that things discover themselves 
tons.-* 

It is doubtful whether the of India bad ob- 

tained a correct notion of qualities, while as to actions they 
-do not seem to have gone very deep into the matter. The 
list of 24 pMTias is by no means based on a common funda^- 
mentum dmszoma, while subsequently there is no attempt 
to probe into the real nature of each. 

3. The Tarka-8amg7^aha like all modern works on 
Nyaya enumerates twenty-four Ounas, but 
l^umber of qualiiiea original aphorism of Kayidda mentioned 

only seventeen. The runs*— 

q R mgtr w 1^: 

5'OTP.’ To this list commentators 
•add seven more, ^ar, 5^, %?■, ^TiT, and under 

'the shelter of =cr. ■ S'aihicara Misra, the author of' Upaslwra 


1 Dict,des Sciences Philosophy quoted in Fleming’s yocahulary of 
^Philosophy, p* 398. 

2 V. S. 1, 1, 6. 
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explains the omission by saying that these seven are not 
expressly mentioned in the SUtra because they are too well- 
known. The addition is expressly made by Frasastapada. 

It cannot at present be ascertained who had the ingenuity 
of first discovering this hidden meaning of ^ ; but the fact 
at any rate shows that there was a time when the system 
was sufficiently elastic to admit material improvements. 
The modern school ot Naiyayikas reivLce the number of 
guvas to 31, excluding gTfv, and ?5Sfgf«r as being not ' 

pM^ias proper, ggfg and they say, are accounted for 

by fgg^rg and gfg^fg or vgfffg and ?pfg8fg, while fggfg 
does not differ from at!%rgTgTg. 

4. Others have tried to increase the number of guv-os 
by further additions. T. D. instances 3 gntzas which' 
are not expressly mentioned in the list, viz. 33fg, sjffg and 
^f^fg, while S. 0. adds a fourth, eira^g. These, however,, 
it is argued, need not be considered as separate gui;ias, as all 
of them are negations or contradictories of some one of 
the 34 Quvns. Thus ^Ifg is nothing but the negation of 
Bgrg, while I5<g and effg»I<g are simply different degrees of: 
B#ig. gFI«5?g is the opposite of ggfg. In this way any 
quality not mentioned in the list can he shown to fall under 
one of those already mentioned. On the other hand, if it 
he asked why both and are mentioned since the, 

latter can only he the opposite of the former, it is answered: 
that the NatyUyika idea of is that of something posi- 
tive, and not simply "the negation of aif. eigw is actual 
demerit and not the mere absence of merit. The same- 
remark applies to three other pairs of contrary qualities,. 

T^Wg, gg?g gtggfg, and iw Logically speaking 

these are the contraries and not the contradictories of each 
other. Some include both and siuH under one head,. 


r 
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5. The explanations are no doubt ingenious but there 

appears to be a good deal of confusion of 
In saying that ( lightness ) is 
is the opposite of jdMmmbteWa seems 
to confound the two senses of the word viz., ‘heavi- 
ness’ and ‘weight.’ is opposed to jpcV in the first 

sense alone, while in the latter and the wider sense, namely 
weight, it is only a lesser degree of both lightness and 
heaviness marking different degrees of weight. Similarly 
and or either of them are also entitled to 

he classed independent qualities like 5V?cr, for all the three are 
different degrees of ^qt*T of particles. being identical 

with T?«n’fr<'£nM eticci' OT inertia, is a positive quality and not merely 
a negation of effort. The nine qualities fromir% onwards are 
peculiar attributes or functions of Soul and ought to have been 
classed separately. The enumeration of gunas in fact is 
rather rough and unscientific. 

6. The twenty-four gums have been distributed in 

various ways according to the different 
^^qualMes°^ principles of division adopted. The guvas 
are either Ttfq- or WIRT or 

or 3ir>'ri?5tr, and so on. Some of these 
distributions are given below, as likely to be useful to, 
students •• — 


I. First, the twenty-four gums are distributed among 
the nine substances in the following manner i— 



^ ^ 7t3T% 11 

%rrsar i 

»P655frT: 1 

»rT33T fwr u 

uiirawf jpTT q!r sucJpr: ^5335^ 1 

515^33 W =3 # »i 
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^^qr^: ^ lf%i^3T WOT %»^ 1 

'TOT??^%OTrar; <731 w^ 

“The qualities of air are touch, number, quantitj (di- 
mension), individuality (severalty), conjunction, disiunction, 
priority, posteriority, velocity, and faculty. The same first 
eight qualities together with colour, fluidity and velocity, 
are assigned to light. 

“Water is the site of 14 qualities, vis., of the eight be- 
fore mentioned ( i. e. ), and further, of velocity, gravi- 

ty, fluidity, colour, taste and viscidity. 

“Earth has the same qualities, with the exception of 
viscidity, and the addition of smell. 

“The 14 qualities of the soul are intellect, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, volition ( effort ). number, quantity 
< dimension ), severalty, conjunction and disjunction, faculty, 
merit and demerit. 

“The qualities of time and place are number, quantity 
( dimension ), severalty, conjunction, and disjunction. The 
same qualities together with sound belong to ether. 

“Those five qualities (?^, tRotot, TSJW, and 

itw) together with intellect, desire, and Volition ( effort ), 
abide in God ; the same five qualities with posteriority 
and velocity, in the mind”.® 

11. Quvas are also divided into TTWRT and A 

gor is defined 55q'(t’7r5Ttiqif5f§[TOrrf?rf^^7oirfl%^ff^- 
which in simple English means a quality that re- 
sides in one substance only at one time, and not in two or 
more substances conjointly, guvas are those which 

reside in two or more substances jointly. The and 

'WWr«T gwnas are enumerated as follow : — 

gq-; I 

37sa:vTrqflT^=?r awt !pnT' ii 


1 B. P. 23-33. 

2 Boer's traaslatioa of B. P. BibL Ind. p. 13. 

3 T, B. p. 6t) Supra* 
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!a'mr5=*Tf wi ^ 

“special qualities are: iEtellect, pleasure, pain, desire, 
:aversion, effort, touoTi, viscidity, natural fluidity, fate, me- 
mory and sound. General qualities are : number, quantity 
i dimension), severalty, conjunction and disjunction, priority 
.and posteriority, derived fluidity, gravity, and velocity."® 

III. Gums are also divided into those which are ap- 
prehended by one external sense only ( ), viz., 
•colour, taste, odour, and touch 5 those which are apprehend- 
ed by two senses, eye and touch ( CiT%’3'i|Tfr ), •mz., number, 
dimension, severalty, conjunction, disjunction, priority, pos- 
teriority, fluidity and viscidity ; and those again which are 
not perceived by an external sense gravity, 

merit, demerit and faculty. 

For other classifications see M. M. Bhimacharya’s 
Nyaya-Kosa (second edition )pp. 332-4, and Bhasa~Pari~ 
ccheda, 85-97. 


Sect. V. eK?ni% 

Motion or Action is of five hinds ordy, viz., Tossing or 
throiving upwards, Dropping or thromng 

Motion. dowmoards. Contraction, Expansion and 

Gang or Motion in general. 

1, The division of Karma is in strict conformity with 
the aphorism of Kapada.* The T. D. as in the case of 
Gwpa., offers two definitions of Kuraa also, of which the 
first is a real one. Mo- 

tion is the non-intimate cause of conjunction, but Is not 
itself conjunction. The meaning of eTgTmTr?q5rtcr will be 
explained later on ; it is sufficient to note here that only 



1 B. P. 89-91. 

2 Boer’s Translation of B. P. Bib, Ind. p. 53 
3V.S. 1,1,7. 
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harma aBd some gu'(ias can ever be iilie non-intimate causes 
of dravyas or gunm* Karma is supposed to be the non-inti- 
mate cause of coniunction, as when a hand touches a book 
the motion of the hand is such a cause of the conjunction of 
the hand with the book. But sonetimes one conjunction, 
is the non-intimate cause of another coniunction, as for in- 
stance, the conjunction of the hand with the book is the 
non-intimate cause of the connection of the whole body 
with the boob. This connection therefore is expressly 
excluded by the words 

2. The definition of Karma given in Kav^ada^s sutra‘ 
is more elaborate though essentially the 
Other definitions, same. 

means that action inheres 
in one substance, but is not a quality, and is the direct 
and immediate cause of conjunction and disjunction. The* 
first two epithets esclude^3^^^n% ^=?T and some qualities like* 
wn, while the last is practically identical with 

of T. D. ^amlmra MUra mentions several ether defini-* 
tions of Karma in his Commentary on V. S. I, 1, 17 ( Calc, 
ed. p. 35 ). The only one which is worth nothing is moqrTffir- 

which means that resides 

in a thing (^) which is never permanent. The wider 
genus resides in and of which the former 

two are sometimes RBr ; but ^ is never rbt, as it is 
always transitory. Karma is said to last only for five mO‘» 
ments* and so is said to be 

3. The division of Karma into five kinds does not 
appear to be very logical. If all miscellaneous motions 
such as gyration ( ), evacuation ( ), flow ( \ 

,fiaming up ( and slanting motion are fo 

be classed under simple going ( w^hy cannot, it may be 

iV.S.Ll,P, 

^ Boet’sTransl, B. P, Bihl. Indp, 4. note. 
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*asked, and the other three also be similarly mclu» 

ded under it ? NUakaritha Justifies this arbitrary division on 
the quaint but easily comprehensible ground that it would be 
sacrilegious on our part to question what is laid down by a 
free-willed sage like Kmada (^r wr 

1 '4''Rdclrrf^fK ). 

A closer inspection, however, might reveal some sort of 
principle even in this arbitrary division. Motion is prim- 
arily divided into three kinds according to its direction/ 
mamely, vertical, horizontal and slanting or miscellaneous. 
The vertical motion may be from below upwards ( ), 
or from above downwards ( ). Horizontal motion 
also may be twofold, motion nearer to oneself ( ) or 
motion further from oneself (WR^). All other motions 
.are relegated to the comprehensive class of It is not 

of course meant that the above groups exactly correspond 
to the ordinary conceptions of etc.; but that some 

such principle was in the mind of the Sutrakara when he 
made the division seems to be highly probable. 


SECT. Yl. 

Genus or Generality is of two kinds^ wider or extensive 
tmid narrower or limited* 

1, In Section LXXVII Annambhatta defines ^nTr5=q’ as 

and adds that this 

Qeneralit^. resides in Dravya, Ouw and Karma. 

There are three characteristics of generality- 
that 1 it is eternal, 3 it is one, and 3 it resides in many. 
Conjunction and some other qualities such as 
reside in many, but they are not eternal, and therefore the 
word ]Rcq“ in the definition of '^rRrr5=^r excludes them. . The 
dimension of an atom is both eternal ( for atom is eternal ) 
»nd resides in many ; but it is not one residing in many 
( ) and hence the word qf however 


90 
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is eternal, one and residing in many. Therefore tlie word 
is interpreted as or thereby 

excluding negation which does not reside in things by inH^- 
mate union, while does. The word Gemis is a conve- 
nient rendering of as Ballantyne and others have* 

adopted it, although it is not quite accurate. Genus may 
perhaps he a more appropriate rendering of ^rm. Genus in. 
English not only-means the common characteristic residing 
in several individuals, but comprehends the individuals also,, 
while or denotes only the common characteris- 
tic, Genus is a class, or is the common attri- 

bute which distinguishes that class. Other definitions of 
are, and 

which are however not as good as that given, 
by T. D. But they all imply that was conceived by 

later Naiyayikas to be some attribute having a real external 
existence in the individual objects comprised in it. The* 
original aphorism of Kanada is ambiguous and conveys a- 
somewhat different notion. conveys 

the sense that the notion of genarality depends on the ope- 
ration of our own intellect. A quality becomes a 
only if we conceive it as residing in many ; while the same* 
is when we regard it as a differentia. A property for 
instance exists in a certain number of objects, which are so* 
far of one kind ; if we use the property for grouping those* 
objects into one class, it is if for distinguishing them 

from all other objects in the world , it is Thus an 

attribute, though inhering in the object, cannot become a. 

until our intellect has recognised it to be so. As^ 
long, for example, as I have seen only one elephant and do 
not know that there are others of the same kind, the genus 
-elephant does not exist, at least so far as I am concerned. 
Similarly the same attribute, e. g. is if regarded 

.as residing in all pots, and is a if regarded as distin- 
guishing pots from other things- Such seems to have been 
the original conception, but subsequently appears to* 
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have come to be regarded as an attribute having an absolute 
and not merely* a relative existence externaliy. 

2. In later times came to be used synony- 

mously with and was given an 

Varieties of Sammiya, independent and eternal existence apart 
from the individual objeots. This will be 
clearly seen from the various divisions of Annam- 

bhatta, following the commentators on /fa? 2 Ma '5 aphorisms 
divides into q'f and higher or extensive and lower 

or non-extensive. The instances are (existence) and 
( substantiality ) respectively. Of course the terms/Tf 
and are relative only, the same attribute for in- 

stance being with respect to ^rfi and ^ with respect tO' 
Some other writers make a threefold division of 
The T. A. for example divides into 

( widest ) e, g. wr, ( narrowest, ) e, g. and^TT^- 

( middle ) e. g, This division obviously regards 

the common characteristic as existing in itself and abso- 
lutely, while the former two-fold division only sought to fix 
its relative extent as compared with higher or lower gener- 
alities. can be sometimes ’Tl and sometimes but 

Wm must always be ^qr^, and only The 

terms in the former division were relative; in the latter they 
axe absolute. This is not the place to discuss which division 
is more consonant with reason, but if may be noted that the 
latter though apprently simple is beset with difSculties 
from which the former is free. Annambhaita therefore waa 
justified in disapproving of the threefold division, if we may 
accept the interpretation of the word after ^ as 
given by V. V., which remarks 

3. is again divided into two sorts, and 

The first is otherwise called and is de- 
Jati and UpadhL fined as that which is 

directly connected with the thing such aa 
etc. The second is called and is defined aa 
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indirectly or mediately connected with the 
object such as 3[f5^c^ etc. Every common characte- 

ristic does not constitute a jatL A number of persons might 
be blind or lame or black, but blindness, lameness or black- 
ness does not constitute an independent class. The circum- 
stances which prevent a common characteristic from be- 
coming a jati are summed up in the following verse of 
TTdaijamcarya i — 

The circumstances that prevent gener'oUty from becoming 
a class are six : ( 1 ) Unity of the object, e. g. the sky being 
one all-pervading thing, there is no jati ^s ( 2 ) 

Identity of things though the names be different, e, 
and are not different ials as both words denote the 

same thing; (3) Cross-division, e and a. e not 

ja/is as they constitute cross-divisions, being ^ and 

not and being ^ but while the remaining 

four, ^5(T and ^T5, being both and’^Sr ; ( 4 ) 

Want of finality, e. p. ia/* itself cannot have ia^^ on it, for in 
that case, there being ja/f over jaii ad infinitamy there will 
be no finality ; ( 5 ) Violation of essence, e. g. the Fmsas 
( particularities ), though innumerable, cannot have a 

on them , because by hypothesi s they are essentially 
opposed to the conception ot jdti ; ( 6 ) Lastly, want of pro- 
per connection prevents g. cannot be a jali 

because, as every rests on its by there 

cannot be a on and if accepted as a 

Jati, cannot have any connection wich its All these 

therefore are mere UpddMs. The student will now be able 
to understand Annam6/m?Ji?a'.s remark that or more 

properly its one variety the jdfe, can rest on Dravya, Guya 
and Karma only, and cannot rest on the last four Paddrthas 
EVeB amongst the first three there are many things that 
cannot have ^STrt^, such as ether, time and space. It will be seen 
from the above that is any characteristic which be- 
longs to several individuals, while is only a particular 
kind of .them, fulfilling certain conditions necessary to consti- 
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:tufce a proper class. These conditions are implied by their 
■opposites in Udayana's verse quoted above. If you take a 
'hundred persons you can arrang-e them in various groups, as 
Tor instance by their nationality, or the language they speak, 
or the complexion of their body, or by their education. But 
^aoh of these groups cannot constitute a class, for in that 
case there will be the absurdity of one person belonging to 
several classes, and all notions of genus and species will be 
.confounded. Human being is a class because we can at once 
recognize certain well-marked characteristics which clearly 
distinguish human beings from all other animals; but black- 
ness cannot be a class, for if it be so we shall have to group 
black men in the same class as black sheep or black stones. 
This distinction between oTTI^ and is very important 
-B.nd is one of the subtlest discovered by Indian logicians. 


Sect. YII. 

The Individualities or Particularities redding in eternal 
hikings are innumerable. 

1. The idea of particularity, (called by 

KanUda ) is a counterpart of that of 
ParticALlarity. (generality), as the one necessarily implies 
the other. In Sect. LXXVIII, Annam- 

• hhatia defines as residing in eternal substances and serv"^ 

ing the purpose of distinguishing them from each other, while 
this section further tells us that those particularities are in- 
numerable, one being assigned to each eternal substance. A 
more accurate definition off^’^ is that which 

• distinguishes self from itself. The peculiarity of a Visesa 
is that it performs the double function of differentiating one 

• eternal substance from all others, and also that of differen- 
tiating itself from other Visesas and everything else. The 
latter assumption is necessary, because otherwise we shall 

^tiave to suppose a second Viiesa over the first to differenti- 
:isate it from others and so on ad. wfintiuw.. 

13 
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2, The eternal substances in which Visems inhere are the 
atoms of the fiist four substances, earth, water, light and air, , 
together with the remaining five substances, ether, time,, , 
space, soul, and mind. 

3. Other definitions of Visesa are 

^r§:, all 

of which amount to the same thing, namely, that Visesa is 
a //a assumed to account for the difference of atoms 
and other eternal substances from one another. The neces- 
sity of this assumption is established by S. 0. thus:-^‘‘ 

#T%^^??mr6Hr^cq-T A jar is distinguished 

from a piece of cloth because the component parts of the 
first are distinct from those of the latter ( ), 
and so on we may argue until we arrive at the ultimate con- 
stituents of matter, namely ihe atoms. But as an atom has 
no parts, we cannot account for the distinction of one atom 
from another by the same process of reasoning. Similarly 
we cannot account for the mutual distinction of the imper- 
ishable substances such as ether, time and space. There is 
therefore no help ( eTfrFTc^trr of S. C. ) -but to assume a separate 
individuality in each of the substances to account for its 
distinctive character. This individuality is called the of 
that substance, and they are as innumerable as the atoms and 
other eternal substances. It Is not right to translate this 
by ‘ difference ^or ‘ differentia,’ heoause the latter words 
denote the special characteristics of a species as distinguish* 
ed from genus, while concerns the individual only.^ 

4. 


This doctrine of is supposed to be a peculiar tenet 
invented by fche Vaisesikas^ and one from 
which they derive fcheir appellation; but it 
is singular that the original aphorisms of 
Kax^ada do not give much prominence to it. It is referred to^ 


Why Vis’esa is 
recognized. 


1. See Baines Deductive Logic p. 73. 
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only incidentally as it were, in tlae Sutra 
which , while treating of distinguishes its occasional 

f^q-^2 well-known ultimate Visesas^ that are 

called final, because they reside in the final atoms of matter. 
On this bare reference the commentator Prasasfapada founds 
the theory of which is however wholly repudiated by 

many of the modern Naiydijihas who are otherwise followers 
of the VaUesilm school. They argue that, granting that 
Visesas are necessary to distinguish individual atoms, there 
must be something else to distinguish the Fisesas them- 
selves from one another. If however it is said that the latter 
function is done by the Fzsesns tbemselves by some peculiar 
inherent faculty, why not then attribute this inherent faculty 
to the atoms themselves. If you have to bring in the inhe- 
rent faculty somewhere, why not suppose it in the individual 
atom itself and discard the superfluous Tlsesa altogether, 
rather than first attribute a to the atom and then at- 

tribute the inherent faculty of seif-distinotion to the flsesa? 
The argument is irresistible but not a new one. Prakasta* 
pada the oldest known commentator on Vaisesika Sutra 
already anticipates and answers it thu s:-~ 

5rc?T?TS?TTi:f%: m fit 

srfrq'T^ \ ^ Wct 

rf^rit crrsTT^m^^cq-fir^^iS 

The answer however is hardly satisfactory. It is of 
course scarcely needful to say that the doctrine of Fisesa is . 
not accepted by other Indian schools of philosophy such as 
the modern Naiyayikas, the two sections of the Mtn&makas • 
namely, the Bhdttas and the Prdbhdkaras^ and the Vedantins, .. 


1 V. S. 1, 2, 6. 

2 See V. S. 1, 2, 3, and otir Note under Sect. VI, on p. 90 Supra, 

3 P. B. Ben, ed, p. 323. 
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Sect. YIII. 

Intimate Union is one only. 


Intimate Union 


etymologically means the act of coming together 
closely, and is thei’efore used to denote a 
kind of ‘intimate union’ between two things 
which are thereby rendered inseparable so 
4hat they cannot be separated without themselves being 
-destroyed. It is therefore more appropriate to translate 
by ‘intimate union' rather than by co-inherence as 
Ballantyne has done. Armambhutta defines In Sect. 

’79 as ‘a permanent connection existing between two things 
that are always found inseparable". The is called 

in contradistinction to which is a guna and is 
always The expression denotes things one 

of which is always dependent on the other, as the jar on its 
-43omponents or the quality on the substance. is the 

opposite of which may he taken to mean either “prov- 

ed to be joined' or ‘proved to be separated,/ according as we 
take the verb % in the sense of ‘to join’ or ‘to separate'. In 
.either case the meaning of is the same. In the first 

sense means things which are proved to have been 


• actually joined and therefore which must have once existed 
in a state of separation, while in the latter sense 
simply denotes things which are proved to have once been 
^ separated. Those things therefore which are not thus proved, 
that is, which have never existed in a separate condition, are 
The two halves of a jar were separate before they 
were joined together ; their connection therefore which 

-oanbe destroyed at any moment by separating them again. 
But the jar never existed and can never exist separately from 
the two halves ; the connection of the jar with the halves is 
therefore These things are limited in num- 

ber, In fact there are only five pairs of things between which 
is supposed to exist, viz., 1 the product and its parts 
), 2 the quality and the qualified ( ), 
r:3 the motion and the moving ( %«rTT%Tr^r ), 4 the indivi- 
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dual and the common characteristic ( SfriasUTf?! ), and lastly 5 
particularity and the eternal substance in which it inheres 
( ). The definition in the Sutra is simpler and less 
comprehensive UtTv tisiy+rntfuff: ^ from 

which it may be inferred that the notion of was crude 

at first, and must have been gradually developed by later 
writers. 

2. In Sect. VIII Annambhatta emphatically says that 
is one and one only.inorder to repu- 
andSerm^^^ diate the position of the Pr^hakaia Mi- 
mawsaAras and a modern school of iVaij/a- 
yikas. These latter deny even to BT|gn:®r. The 

of Twwm is proved by the argument that as all positive pro- 
ducts (nR^T’f) are generated in their material cause by 
relation, a if produced will require another and 

BO on ad biflnitum. therefore must be regarded un- 

producible e. e. Of course this is only relative, 

and not absolute such as that of an atom, ^tfnnu' is in 
the sense that it can neither be produced nor destroyed 
without producing or destroying the product. How comesttie 
question why this separate entity of is recognised at 
all. Here there is a difference of opinion between the Naiya.~ 
^i/tas and the Vaiiesika^, ox the old and the modern schools, 
as S. C. calls them. The former hold that is observ- 

ed by perception, and therefore no other proof is required to 
prove its existence. The Yaisesikas however, of whom An- 
mrribhatta is one, deny preceptibility to on the ground 

that a connection is perceptible only when the two connected' 
things are perceptible, while often exists between things 
one of which { e. g. the ^t)iqiiq«bRui of ) may be 

imperceptible. In their opinion is proved by inference 
only, and the argument is often put as Annambhatta has put 
it in his commentary on Sect. 79. 
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3. The doctrine of is very important and may in 
one sense be said to be the corner-stone of 
Samav^^a^^ philosophy. It is the that 

explains the phenomenon of causality as 
conceived by the Naiyayika8\B,Vi& it is this theory that makes 
them so intensely realistic, in marked opposition to idealistic 
schools like the Vedanta, The conception of is in fact 
a key to the whole theory of causation as viewed from the 
iV/ya^/a standpoint, and consequently the doctrine has been 
strongly animadverted by writers of the Sdfnkhya and Vedan- 
He schools who hold different views. The Bhdtta Mtmd?hsakas 
also agree with the latter in repudiating The theory 

of atoms for which the Nalyayikas have been so famous is 
but a necessary result of the docirine of ^^riT^rPT. ^anikam* 
carya^ in his commentary on Brahma- Sutra IL 2. 13, lays his 
finger accurately on the weakest point in the theory* 

namely* the inconsistency of calling a connection 

between two distinct things* and at the same time regarding 
it as of a totally different kind from If exists on 
the rfmt;/yas by also requires another 

exist on the ; and so there is the absurdity 

of an ad infinitum. To avoid this difficulty is regarded 
SB a distinct padartha and not a gum and the Naiydyikas 
.add that the first ^fn=rwPT does not lest upon the by 

another but is identical with it. Why then, rejoins 

ihe Tedanto, do you not take to be identical with the 
As to ^?TPT being a gum and an independent 

padartha, says the Veddntin, that is a technicality of your 
own invention, and we do not accept it. It cannot also be 
^aid that being is of a different kind from 

cand must be treated differently, for also is sometimes 
etexn^tl, as for example the of ^5? or with qww, 

while ^OTR’PT itself is not traly eternal, it being liable to des- 
“tfuction by the destructioa of the product But the chief 
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-objection against is that, if ^rir^PT is to be regarded as 

identical with its and would it not be better and 

simpler (^r^) to regard the itself as identical with the 
^ ? Hence the Vedantins and Sdmkhyas hold the cause 

and its product to be connected with each other not by 
but by the relation of identity ( rrr^rcFsr )« The doctrine of 
1%^ on which that of depends is also ruthlessly criti- 

cized by Bamkardcdrya, ^ The gist of his criticism is that the 
notion of cause and effect being that is, being con- 

nected together in an inseparable union, is directly opposed 
to the hypothesis that the cause is always anterior to the 
effect. As a matter of fact the cause and effect are one 
■and the same thing, and not two different things joined to- 
gether inseparably by a fictitious union called The 

whole realistic theory of the Naiyayikas is therefore based on 
a fiction which has no basis in actual experience. This is not 
:the place to go deeper into this controversy which has been 
vigorously carried on between the rival disputants from the 
earliest to the latest times ; but what has been said will be 
sufficient to give the student an idea as to how the doctrine 
of and the theory of causation built upon it lie at the 

wery root of the whole Nyaya system of philosophy. 


Sect, IX awrqfr:. 


Negation is of four kinds -Antecedent^ Oonsequentf Abso 
itite, and RedprocaL 

1. The ninth section only enumerates the four kinds of ne 
gations, reserving the definitions of each 
Negation. for a future occasion. They are arateceiewi 

negation or non-production, consequent 
■negation or destruction, absolute negation, and reciprocal negar 
tion. The word negation used by Ballantyne conreys the idea 
of Abhava better than non-existen.cs, wnich is hardly applida- 
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ble in the case of Antecedent negation is that 

which exists before a thing is produced, and the comequent 
results after its destruction. iL6so?M/c nepa?ion exists always' 
and in all places except where the thing itself is. Reciprocal 
negation is the denial of one thing being any other, such as 
that a jar is not a piece of cloth. 

2. Other writers divide first into two kinds, 3 T?#rtt- 

and and then split the latter into the remain- 

ing three. Thus Vtsvanatha says in Bhasa-Pariccheda 

i’ 

Mutual or reciprocal negation may be defined as the 
negation of identity. All Other kinds of negation are grouped' 
under which, literally translated.means negation by 

contact, the contact being between the thing negatived and' 
the thing on which its negation is afBrmed. Thus when we say 
^ UCT >11% we affirm the negation of US' on a particular 
spot. Similarly tie antecedent and the emergent negations 
also are affirmed with reference to some external 
with which they are said to be connected, while 3T5#=JiTtrrer 
.simply denotes the mutual non-identity of two things. In 
short, in both kinds of and srs^tvir, there are 

always two things referred to ; but in the first, one is negativ- 
ed of the other, while in the other, both are negatived of each 
other. Thus an may be resolved into two =5tPnrr- 

5TT^s. IFor instance 'g?: 'TFt rrn% is a proposition affirming 
the mutual negation of usr and "IS ; and it may'be split up into 
two propositions qsft 5jn% and im?er, both of 

which are examples of In the words 

expressive of the two things are always in the same case, i. e. 
the nominative ; while in the other case one word is usually 
in the locative as denoting the on which the negation 

rests. is divided into srstremw, and 3^?^- 

of which the first two are nothing but the non*produo- 
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tion and the destruction, respectively, of a thing. 
is absolute negation, and comprises all varieties other than 
those mentioned. A discussion as to its exact nature will 
be found under Sect. 80. 


3. The simplest definition of is vtrrjst, what is 
distinct from existing things, but other 
Abhava defined definitions are more elaborate. S, C. defines 

as /. e. a 

padarllm the knowledge of which is dependent on ihe know- 
ledge of its contradictory. S. M. defines it as 

a paddrtha in which rest ihe mutual negations of 
all the other six paudrilcs^ L e. which is distinct from 
the six categories, substance etc. While really meaning 
the same as this definition begs the question 

hy iiivserting a sub-variety of into the defi- 
nition of It is therefore faulty. A third definition, 

given in Sarta-Nanar.a-FaViQraha, is 

2 . e. not being itself is not connected with 

anything else by Naiydyikas hold that is 

an object of direct perception and is connected with its 
by the relation called fl^^orictr *, that is, when we 
say we regard as an attribute of 

just as we call the attribute of This peculiar 

conception of negation discloses the habit of Naiydyikas 
to invent any number of fictitious conventionalities, if they 
are convenient for practical purposes. Really speaking, to 
class as a paddriha along with the other six is an 
absurdity. There is not the least resemblance between the 
two groups, as one is the direct opposite of the other. 
srsTR can he a jiaddrf te only in the most literal sense of 
the word, namely , the connotation of a word ( ), but 

really speaking it cannot be said to have any external 
existence. It is ncn-eixid^nce pure and simple, and all 
varieties of it such as the non-existence of this thing and 
that thing aie mere conventionalities of speech. In what 
respect, for instance, does a differ fxcni a ? 

Really in nothing essentially, for both agree in their simple 


1 San\ I), S. Calc. ed. p, 109. 
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«to.cterof MSation. Bat oo. might that 

ajrara.venwhere th6reis aw, an ^ But ’this meam 

fore the two negations must be ditterenr. ^ v 

,, 1 fVip difference of the things v ^rn^i u / 

that wa oaly »*““*' the taraftt on the 

to th.it whO^ aarLttet of fact aU nega- 

^i’e\r.»rSoSeL It follow, that ^ cannot 

t^lyh” he fttnai of Wff, te » 

totigifi must exist while the essence of STwr^ is non- 
oSfnL F«ns and ot^^^^ therefore who re^^ 
lecognize 3I*rrar as a parfSrffta regard it simply as 'c- , 

that is, as ’a?T3r itself and nothing more. 

4. It seems that the Faisesi/cas had not originally con- 
ceived of ST’ira’ as a separate padartha. Kamda’s aphori^sm 
enumerates only six paUart has, omMmg altogether. 

But the ingenuity of commentators has added a seventh 
category as being intended though not expressed y 

the STUrakara, the intention being gathered frorti the 
rence of the word in some other Sutras, such as 

and stw*- To 

recognize a separate entity because a word expressive of 
it occurs somewhere in a work is not indeed a very str_ong 
argumeni Similarly Udayanacarya “ iTiranami* 

remarks “ ^ ^I^r- ( the six rnention^ed ^n V. S. I, ) 

trsrrJta^!%T 

This is more like^an apology for the 

non-mention of in the original Sutras^th&n an argu- 

ment for recognizing it as a separate padartha. Whatever 
he the case, the recognition of ^ as an independent 
tity has been a distinct gain to Indian logic, inasmuch 
it has greatly facilitated the processes of analysis ^and 
reasoning. Even those who deny it the status of a padartha 

oftenhelp clotliing their propositions in its terms. 

wonderful accuracy of the Indian syllogism is in a great 
to the use of such fictitious but well-understood 
3r*rrv, arig^rnr and ®(ggip>fr. 


3 V. S. IX, 1, 3. 
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5. Here ends the first chapter of Tarha-Samgraha^ which 
vS. 0. names According to the well- 

known dictum of the scholiast, the Vaiiedka system cen- 
ts ists of three parts, the enumeration, the division and tha- 
definitions of padarthas. The author of Tarka-Sa^igrafia first 
/enumerates the Padarthas in the second section, and then 
proceeds to state their divisions and subdivisions in Secs. 
3 to 9. From the tenth section onwards he enters upon 
4heir definitions or severally, and defines them ia 

ihe order in which they have been enumerated 


Sect. X. 


Earth is that which has odour. It is of two sorlSt eternal and 
'non-eternal. Eternal is atomic^ non-eternal is product. It is also 
threefold, body, organ and object Body is that like ours; organ 
is the olfactory sense at the tip of the nose; object comprises 
the earthy stones and the like, 

1 . The author defines earth as ‘ having odour/ 

which means the inti-- 

Barth. mate cause of odour/ The relation expres- 

sed by the termination ^ here is 
^only, for otherwise the definition will overlap on time and 
space, with which is connected by and rela- 
tions respectively. Besides the apparent on iime 

and space, the T. D. notices three other objections against 
"the definition : 1st, it will not apply to a product which, be- 
ing composed of parts having both good and bad smells, is 
‘rendered odourless owing to the two kinds of smell being 
mutually destroyed ; nor can it be said that in that case per- 
‘Ception of odour is rendered impossible. You will have 
therefore, says the opponent, either to reoognijse a f%3riF^ 
variegated odour,' which you do not, or your definition will 
be inapplicable to such a case. The author denies both 
•alternatives, saying that in such cases we can distinctly ap- 
prehend the different odours of component parts, and so there 
is no need of recognizing one variegated odour of the whole* 
The second objection is the same as in the case of aa 

1. S. M.Calo. ed.p. 21. \ ‘ ' ' 
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a definition of viz, that it will not apply to a pro- 

duct in the first moment of creation, when it is supposed to 
he without attribute. The answer to the present objection is 
-also the seme, viz. amplification of the definition (p. T7). The 
third objection is drawn from onr experience that even water 
and other substances besides earth possess smell. The answer 
is that the smell belongs not to the water but to earthy 
particles mixed with it. There is a fourth objection which^ 
the author does not notice. We see many earthy things such 
as stones which are odouziess, and the definition may not 
apply to them; but the answer would be that the smell in 
them is that is, though existing, it is not perceived 

Cv -•386 

owing to unfavourable circumstances. 

2. Although odour is mentioned as the differentiating at- 

tribute of earth it is not its only attribute. 

lU attrihuies. Kaimda*s aphorism f 

describes earth as possessing four qualities^ 
colour, savour, odour and touch, which iS'aw&zra Misra con- 
strues as giving four alternative definitions of earth. Besides 
these four material qualities, earth is credited with ten 
others? making in all 14 qualities residing in earth, for which 
see quotation Supra, p. 85. 

3. Four copies A B D and K add before but 

the praitkas In all the copies of Ltpiha except A, as well as 
that in S, 0. show that the sentence began with and 

that the got into the text by error, pro! ably from the 
opening sentence of the LtpxM, The rf^ in the Btptla is ex- 
plained by NllaMi^tha as 

4. Earth is first divided into eternal and non-eternal: the 

first being atomic, and the second a pro- 

a^^nm-eUrZl T.D. defines as 

its contrary teing srf^RTfg'. 

Tbat ■which is not liable to destruction is eternal, and its op* 
posits is the non-eternal. These definitions of T. D. are how- 
ever incomplete. Vahjur Vriti defines and more 

correctly, as and: 
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D. does not take into account past as well as future eternity^ 
and consequent its definition overlaps on 

as it has sTFT^r^, There are some however who regard liW as 
•eternal; and according to them T.D/s definitions will be correct 
1%cq“f^is also defined in another and a simpler way as 

‘'being distinguished by a connection with the 
4hree times, past, present and future e. existing in all times. 
'Whichever definition We take, products are always as 
they do not exist prior to their production. The eternal portion 
of earth is the atoms which are the ultimate material causes 
•of all earthy products. The atomic theory of the Vaiseshikas 
will be explained later on. ( See note Sect. XIII ). 


5. Earth is again divided into three kinds, body, organ 
Another division. 

belongs to human beings like ourselves; 
the organ is that of smell which appre- 
hends odour and is situated at the root of the nose ; while 
•mass comprehends all other earthy things, such as stones etc. 
'This threefold division of earth is very ancient, being deriv- 
• ed from the aphorism of But there is a difference 
of opinion as to whether this threefold division is of 'gr^r in 


.general or of only ; and the controversy, so far as 

we are concerned, turns partiallyj if not mainly, on the cor- 
rect reading of the passage in Tarka-Sangraha. A reads gt 
3gt%rtvn’, hut as all other copies of the text as well as the 
-commentaries agree in omitting gx before ®fr: there was 
.no alternative but to omit it here also. The reading gr can 
he defended on the ground that by unmistakably applying 


the threefold division to tunrgw it makes the meaning 
■ of the passage clear, and thus brings the text into harmony 
not only with other works like P. B., S. P., S. M., and 
■others, but also with KmjMda’s aphorism 'jr^suTf^ 

fgfgg The word gr however is 

mot absolutely necessary, since S. 0. extracts the same sense 
•out of the word gg:. The chief obiection against gr, as also 
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against tlie interpretation put on the passage by S. G. to mak e* 
it conform with the works mentioned aboTe, is that the inter- 
pretation does not agree with T- D/s note on the passage- 
ST'^nr^cftoT The remark apparently showsthat thethree- 

fold division is not a sub-division of one of the two kinds of 
first mentioned, namely but an altogether inde- 

pendent division of itself Having divided earth into 
eternal and non-eternal, the author mentions another divi- 
sion of the same according to its forms and functions. But • 
here comes the question, does Annambhatta say something 
which is in direct opposition to Kanada's BWra ? The Sutra- 
distinctly ascribes the three-'fold division to product eartb'. 
only : and the scholiast Frasaelapada also clearly states his- 
opinion by remarking \ 

Annambhatta, hy taking in the whole earth (eternal and* 
non-eternal ), would be plainly contradicting the Sutra and 
the scholiast, which is highly improbable as the present 
work is distinctly based on Fraiastopada s scholium. As a. 
matter of fact, whichever interpretation we take, the 
ultimate result, as observed by Nilakantha, is the same,, 
namely, that laid down in the Sutra. Nllalaxritha noticing 
these two ways of interpretation remarks ^ 


^ Even if the^ 

three-fold division be ascribed to 11%^ in general, it does* 
not apply to that is, atoms, as all the aioms- 

obviously fall into the third of the latter three divisions i. e. 

In other words, Rc?Tr srif# instead of being the genus 
of the latter three kinds becomes a variety of one of them.. 
In this way the passage in T. D. can be made to agree with- 
the Sutra, and both views reconciled. 


6. is defined as but a more acourate*^ 

definition is that 

is, a final product which possesses volunta- 
ry action, is defined as 


The three varieties 
of the earth 
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Body, 


a felling whicii is produced from parts^ 
but does not itself becoine a producer of another product, such 
as a jar.’Our body is such a final product, because it does not 
constitute a part of any other larger.pr oduot; 
and it possesses the additional character 
of being the seat of Yoluntary actions. 
is defined as an act which conduces to 

the acquisition of the desirable and prevention of the- 
undesirable. A, hand or a foot is also the seat of such #srr, 
but it is not a final product as it forms a part of a larger 
body. Body is divided in to embryonic, and 

non-embryonic. The first is and belongs 

to human beings, quadrupeds, birds etc. The second kind 
is possessed by insects born of perspiration, plants and 
semi-divine personages, like the sage Manu, who were self- 
born owing to the influence of This classifioatiou 

comprehends the whole Biology of the Naiyayakas, 


7. The second division of earth is organ of sense, which is. 

also limited to animate nature, is- 

defined as 

^ ’ R utiTTr; ' ‘An organ of sense is 

the seat of that contact of mind which produces knowledge, 
but is not the seat of any manifested special qualities except 
sound. The Naiyayikxi theory of perception is given by S. 0. 
thus:'-~3UcHr '*Tha 

organ is united with the external object on the one hand and is 
on the other connected with the mind which acts as a link 
w^ith the soul.’' So the contact of the mind is with two* 
things at once, viz. the soul and the organ, and both are the- 
causes of knowledge. The first part of the definition 
ending with is therefore inserted to exclude the soul„ 
which is the seat of 14 special qualities,^ while the organ of 
sense possesses none. But then one might object that as the 
organs of sense such as smell and sight partake of the 
nature of their respective constituents, viz.^ earth and lights 
they must possess odour and colour, the special qualities of 


1. See quotation p. 85-86 Supra* 
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earth and light. The answer is that they do possess them, 
hut the qualities are not manifested in them, and hence the 
word 3"!^ is inserted to qualify In this form how- 

ever the definition becomes too nairow, because it does not 
apply to the organ of hearing, which being by hypothesis 
possesses one vi^, This defect 

is removed by excluding ) from the special qua- 

lities that are not manifested in an organ of sense. In this 
way the definition is made to denote an organ alone. Other 
and perhaps simpler definitions of are 

and In the first 

of these ^rnT%^ excludes the Soul and external objects, while 
excludes which being aTcfn%^ is the 

proximate cause of In the second definition the 

words exclude the Soul, f is of tvvm killds^ 

internal which is mind, and the external 

which are five, m. the organs of sight, hearing, taste, smell 
and touch, corresponding to the five Glements. Of these the 
organs of smell, taste and hearing apprehend qualities only, 
while the rest apprehend substances as well as qualities. 

8. The third devision of earth is ftw object, which compre- 
hends the whole mass of inorganic sub- 
stances. The term ftw is used here some- 
what loosely. It signifies everything that 
at any time becomes the object of our knowledge. Organs of 
sense not being objects of direct preception may perhaps be 
excluded from the class but organic bodies, at least 
of all the living beings beside ourselves, do become the 
objects of perception and ought therefore to fall under 
One's own body being subjective (3?T'eq'TT%¥) may be ranked 
apart, but the bodies of other persons are as much objects of 
knowledge as houses or stones. Why then should they 
not be included under ? The reason is that the 
word RW is used here in a restricted sense. It 
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means those things only which are always the objects and 
never the subjects of knowledge. The bodies of living beings 
though objects of other men’s knowledge are subjective so 
far as each individual is concerned, while inanimate things 
■like stones not having any knowledge of their own must 
•always remain objects and objects only. This point does not 
seem to have been clearly understood by commentators, al- 
though the difficulty was perceived by them. S.O. for instance 
remarks T%Tf5?mtTfr25T?^t%U’f^5r- 

I raw qra t 5 srr^wr- 

%5??ira,” that is, although the three-fold division is a cross- 
division in as much as tiie usual defiiuitionof ftw (^nfnT^fntfr 
) would also apply to bodies and organs, the latter are 
classed separately for the clear understanding of beginners 
This explanation of S. C. is of course copied from a similar 
cne in MuJdavali ■ ?rr?l^%'*j€TrawraOT 1%^"- 

' It is difBoult to guess how such a cross-division 
tends to the easy comprehension of beginners, hut probably 
these commentators, while noting that body and organ are 
expressly excluded from f%W, did not quite realize why the 
meaning of the word fw’T was thus restricted. It is also 
significant that Annumbhatta defines raw simply as 
rara:, and thus carefully abstains from any reference to 
or 3WhT. 

9. There are two other questions with regard to the extent 
of the class flw which cannot be so easily answered. The 
first is whether atoms are included in raw. The definition 
would of course exclude them, for atoms being 
®lc{Tf%5r can never be the objects of enjoyment. Besides 
other works expressly exclude them. Bhasd-Paricchsda 
for instance has: — 

rawt i® 

On the other hand, as observed in a previous note ( /S'wpra 
p. 106 ) AnnambhaUa would seem to include atoms under 
f%W, and the fact that he gives a definition of raw which 
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applies to atoms as well as products supports the conjecture- 
The second question is whether plants are to be classed with 
sitIr or with ifw. The question seems to have very much 
exercised later writers, and there is a difference of opinion. 
Prasasfapada includes trees under while Visvanathat, 

the. author of Siddhanfa-Mukfatalt, declares in favour of the ' 
opposite view.^ Bamkara MUra discusses the arguments on 
both sides and arrives at the only reasonable conclusion, 

^ ^®'3‘cr?[iTcTr rf Annum- 

bhatta also would seem to take the same view. 


SECT. Xi 3tTq:i. 

Wafer is a thing having cold touch It is of two sorist eternal 
and non-eternaL Eternal is atom, non-^eternal is the product It 
is again three-fold^ body, organ, and object Body is in the region 
of Varum, organ is the sense of taste perceiving savour and 
residing on the tip of the tongue ; masses are rivers, seas etc. 


1. Water is defined as having cool touch. Like earthy .. 

Water water is divided, first into eternal and non- 

eternal, and then into body, organ and 
mass. The watery body is possessed by 
beings in the regions of Varum, the organ is the organ of 
taste located at the tip of the tongue, and the mass com- 
prehends rivers, oceans etc. This and the following paragraph 
on light closely resemble the last one treating of earth, and 
appear to have been inserted with an eye to symmetry. They 
are good examples of how a passion for analogies and sym- 
metry in everything often leads to unwarranted and absurd 
conclusions. Because we see earthy bodies and earthy atoms,. . 
we are also asked to believe in watery and luminary bodies aa- 
well as atoms in the Varuna and Aditya regions respectively. 
Kavdda defines water as and al- 
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so affirms the coldness of the touch of water,^ b^t it is singu- 
lar that no trace of the subsequent classification is found in 
his Sutras. These details in the case of water as well as of 
light have been supplied by commentators^ whose dialectical 
ingenuity never fails to supply arguments for defending the 
grossest absurdities. The objection, for instance, that a watery 
body having no solidity, would be like a bubble of water, in- 
capable of enjoyment, is met by the reply that though such a 
body would he mainly composed of watery particles, there ^ 
would be enough of earthy atoms in it to add consistency 
and cohesion. This watery body is held to be only 
Another objection that if coldness is the special attribute of ' 
water how is it felt in slabs of stone, is answered by attri- 
buting the coldness to the presence of water in the stone. 
The remarks made in the three preceding notes on the last 
section as to the propriety of the division and cross-division,, 
apply mutatis mutandis to this and the following sections: * 
also. For the qualities residing in water see quotation, 
at p. 85 Supra. 
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Sect. XII 

Light has hot touch. It is of two sorts, eternal and non-- 
eternal 5 eternal is atomic, nonreternal is product. It is agam. 
threefold, body, organ and mass ; body is well-known in the 
Solar region, organ is the sight which perceives colour and' 
resides in the forepart of the black pupil of the eye ; mass is - 
fourfold, earthy, heavenly, gastric and mineral. Earthy ( mass} 
is fire and the like ; heavenly is lightning etc. produced from 
watery duel \ gastric causes digestion of things eaten ; mineral 
is gold and the like. 

1. The only variation in this section over the last two is . 

the sub-division of into four kinds of 
^ * light ; 1 earthy, in the shape of common 

fire and the light of the glowworm ; 3 celes- 
tial, in the shape of lightning which is fed by the fuel of ' 
water as well as sun-light, moon-light and 

submarine fire ; 3 gastric, which is instrumental in digesting 
the food eaten ; and 4 mineral, such as gold and other metals. 
The first two kinds are undoubtedly real fires ; but it will re— - 


iiMi4 
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•^uire a very strong metaphor to class the latter two among the 
luminary substances. The gastric juice is called fire be- 
cause it consumes food like fire, and produces heat in the 
body. The last case of luminous metals will be discussed 
.further on. 

2, The threefold division of light and the four-fold subdivi- 

sion of its third variety are taken from 
o/ /wsifre. scholium, while .the origi- 

nal as themselves contain no trace of 
them, Ms/a, the aiithor of 

km^a gives another four-fold division of light, viz, 1 having 
-colour and touch manifested, as sun-light 5 2 having colour 
manifested but touch unmanifested, as mcon-light ; 3 having 
both colour and touch slightly unmanifested, as the lustre 
of the eye ; 4 having colour slightly unmanifested, but touch 
fully manifested, as a red-hot postsherd.l This division is 
of course not compatible with the first, and proves that the 
symmetrical classification adopted by Amiambhatia was 
regarded by ^amkara Misra as an innovation of the Scholiast 
not reconcilable wdth the original ^utra. It may be remarked 
in passing that the organ of sight is located by Naiyaijikas 
at the top of the black ball, but modern science places it still 
further back on the retina, the black eye-balls being simply 
windows to let in external light. Another now exploded 
doctrine of the Naiyayikas was that before an object could 
be perceived, the organ of sight went out of the eye, reached 
the obj3ct and then returned back to its place carrying with 
it the impression of the object ; while it is now proved that 
the organ does nob go out at all but the rays of the sun 
falling on the object carry its impression to the retina 
of the eye. 

3. Naiyayikas have spent much argument to prove why 

, . gold and other metals are classed under 

Gold IS light. The argument by which the luminosity 

of gold is established is explained 
at length in T. D. Gold is light because it 
oan neither be earth, nor water, nor wind. Its being 
any of the last five dravyas is of course out of the ques- 
, 4ion. Gold is not earth because the fluidity of melted 
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gold is not destroyed even by application of extreme heat, 
while the fluidity ox earthy things such as clarified butter 
is generally found to yanish at certain temperature when 
there is no counteracting force. The fluidity of gold remains 
intact even in the absence of any counteracting force. 
Gold cannot therefore be of earthy nature. It cannot be 
water because its fluidity is occasional and not inherent ; 
nor can it be wind as it has colour. Gold therefore is light, 
the heat and brilliancy natural to light being concealed by 
the obstruction of earthy colour and touch. The argument: 
may be put in the following syllogism: — 

The fallacy or rather a number of fallacies in this reason 
ing can be easily detected. In the first place, the proposition 
that the fluidity of every earthy substance must be destroyed 
by extreme beat is an arbitrary assumption based on insuffi- 
cient data. Modern science proves that the solidity and 
fluidity are not definite qualities belonging to particular 
kind of substances as the Naiyayikas bold ; but they are ■ 
simply states of matter dependent on temperature. Thirdly 
the device of accounting for the non-appearance of any 
quality by the supposition of a counteracting force is often, 
as here, carried rather too far. If obstructing causes can 
explain the disappearance of heat and brilliancy of light, 
why can they not explain the non-destruction of the fluidity 
of gold ? To remove this objection the words 
are ix^roduced in the for we often see that when 

there is an obstructing cause, even earthy substances, such 
as ghee placed in water, do not lose their fluidity. But how 
is it to be proved that there is no obstructing cause in the 
case of gold also? The difficulty of converting metals to 
gaseous state by the application of strongest possible heat 
seems to have struck the Indian thinkers early, but owing 
to the infancy of experimental sciences they did not wait to 
verify their conceptions of solidity and fluidity. They rather 
preferred the easier way of solving the difficulty by relegat- 
ing these apparent exceptions to a different category altoge- 
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tlier. The Naiyayilcas included the metals under W^r^to 
wMch their peculiar lustre gave them aflSlnity. The -Ml- 
mamsakas went further and reckoned the metals as a distinct 
dravya* 


Sect. XIIl gig:. 

Air has touch without colour. It is of two sorts eternal and 
non-eternal; eternal is atomic, non-eternal is product It is 
again threefold, body, organ and mass; body is in the aerial 
world, organ is the senso of touch, apprehending touch and 
spread aver the whole body, mass is the cause of the shaking of 
. trees etc. 

Air circulating within the body is Prarta, Though one, it 
- acquires diff Brent names such as Prdria, Apano, etc, owing to 
{ different) situations, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1- This section also Is modelled on the three last preced- 
ing. Air is defined as colourless and pos- 
sessing touch. It is of two kinds eternal 
and non-eternal, and again of three kinds, 
■ body in the regions of wind, organ of sense in the shape of 
the airy cuticle extending over the whole surface of cur 
body, and oh]eot or mass in the form of the wind that blows 
. and shakes trees. 

3. Another variety of air is however mentioned, called 
vital air or breath, which is nothing but 

Breath, wind moving inside our body. There is a 

difference of opinion as to how breath is 
to be classed under wind. Praiastapdda and the ancient 
: school mention breath as a fourth kind of air and distinct 
from the body, organ, and mass ; while later works on NyUya 
generally include it under mass. It is doubtful what view 
. Annambhatia takes, but Irom the unconnected manner in 
which he has tacked the definition of srroT to the section on 
' he seems to be undecided. While he divides into 
three kinds only, and tiot into four as Prasastapada has 
done, he does not expressly class under In the 

also he careful iy avoids the point, although the 
sumw would seem to show that he 
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had to say something on the point. He gives however a 
‘ decided opinion as to the identity of the five breaths. Al- 
■though sriw is mentioned as one of the five breaths, it can 
also be used as a generic name for all of 
The five breaths, ag the remaining four are nothing 

more than the same srnn: called by 
•different names, according to the different parts of body 
it travels over and the different functions it performs* 
There are not really five breaths but only one passing 
through five places and'performing five functions, each at its 
proper place. Prasaatapada simply says 

the first word sm% including ?«rT5T. Anmmbhatta has 
improved upon him by employing the word which sig- 
nifies both and ^«rrfr. The exact meaning of will 
be discussed further on. The five breaths are differentiated by 
diheir places in an old verse : — 

fit sriorr atsTR: i 

vrfiw.- striw: n 

Pratta is situated in the breast, Apam in the rectum, 
£atnana in the navel, Udam in the throat and Fyam over 
the whole body. 

The functions and names of the five are explained thus^- 
ftg' sfeHu is iq ' ^t TTtmqr- i i grrst- 

% 'THPi^ ?rt; 1 grft i%^- 

I These five breaths also bear mythological 
mames:-^ — 

n ^snrm n 

As the whole of this peculiarly Paurania physiology 
has been imported into modern Nyaya works it cannot be 
totally ignored, but it is not necessary to dwell on it here 
any further. It may be noted, however, as a good example 
how Indian systematists often imported foreign material into 
their systems, and reconciled it as far as possible with their 
fundamental doctrines. 
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3. Air has been defined as devoid of colour, andpossess-- 

ing touch; the first epithet distinguishes it. 

Is air visible 1 from the first three and the second epithet 
from the last five dravyas. The touch in 

the air is again neither hot nor cool, and 
from the touch in light or water. Au thus occupies a 
somewhat middle and ambiguous position between the visible 
and the invisible dravyae-, and consequently a hot discussion 
has been carried on between the ancient and the modern 
schools of Naiydyikas as to whether air is perceptible or not. 
The ancients held that air cannot be perceived can only be 
known by inference ; and AnnawhJiatta inclines to the same, 
view. The argument, says T. D.. that air is perceptible like 
a iar , as it possesses perceptible touch, is wrong, because 
manifested colour is a necessary condition pre^t ^ 
perceptibility. A condition ( ) is defined 

that which is greater in extent than 

(the thing to be proved) but is not more extensive th^ 

the or ( reason ). In a good syllogism the 

must always be greater than, or at least equal m ’ 

the la- e. g. the^T^^r fire should always exist vherev^ 

extent than the ^iw. there are necessarily found cases wheie. 

does Ml, «.eotIy or, 

orgiiiont tod on that becomes fanaoions. These coses 
are due to an Now let us put the above argument in. 

a syllogism , and the will at once appear : 

SRU-^: 

m- ut sssr# sr?!r^»Ti?rfsnT: ^ vimw- ‘ 
awff^fT I 
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all substances viiiible to external sens- 
es have manifested colour. The words and are used 

in order to make it clear that we are talking of sensuous percep- 
tioii of substances only, and thus to exclude 3?F4?r and per- 
ceptible qualities like We cannot however assert m 

wherever there is tangibility 
there is manifested colour, because we know as a fact that 
air though irc5T^T5«TWTfew does not possess The 

is therefore ^T'etHTS'lWep. On account of its existence the 
sgrfff or major permise becomes too extensive, and the whole 
argument is a fallacy. Separated from its technicalities, the 
above reasoning amounts to this. According to the hypo- 
thesis of the ancient Ncdyayi/cas the term STf^r^TfST has a 
narrower meaning and is exclusively applied to the cases of 
ocular perception. Hence substances and qualities that are 
apprehended by other senses but are not seen by the eye do 
not become objscts of perception. In this restricted sense of 
namely ocular perception, it is evident that 

, Ov 

must be a necessary condition and that air which has no’^q: 
cannot he perceptible. 

The modern Ncdyuyihas, who afSrm the perceptibility of 
air , deny this m iofo, because they deny the very hypothesis 
that is confined to ocular perception only. 

Their view is explained by S. C. as being 5iilfe«rsrc?T^ gm 

that is everything is perceptible that possesses some 
special quality having mw but not as for instance 

inanifeBted colour o?’ manifested tcuch, ccmbired with 
magnitude. On this hypothesis modern Noiyayikas regard 
air as peTceptible, as it is the object of as opposed to 

but atoms are not, because they have nomagnh 
tude. Am'iruhhhaf(al[\olis the ancient view^ and regards air as 
inferable only. 

16 ... 
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4 The iiiferei^ce to prove the existence of is stated at 
length in T. D« The not-hot-iiot-coid touch 
^ Whyair isadis- ^Moh we feel OH the Mowing of the wind 

itnct entity, , , , . 

must reside in some substance as it IS a qna"* 

lity, because the OTfW, ^ ^ is univer- 

sally true. IT ow the touch cannot reside in earth, because 
all earthy matter having manifested touch has also manifest- 
ecicolour which is not found here. The touch cannot also 
reside in water or light, because it is neither cold nor hot. 
It cannot reside in the four all-pervading substances, ether, 
time, space and soul, for if it did, it ought to be found every- 
where. Finally it cannot rest in mind, because mind being 
atomic, any quality residing in it cannot be felt. So there 
must he a ninth substance, different from these, where this 
touch may reside, and that substance we call air. 

it is not necessary to criticise the above reasoning, because 
it is too evidently founded on a total ignorance of the nature 
of atmosphere as determined by modern pjhysical science. 
The idea that (ur atmosphere is a mixture of different gases 
and not one uniform and that it has several distinguish- 
ing properties besides touch and other ‘ special quali- 
ties,’ never occurred to these Indian physicists. Eoughly 
speaking, ^ and of the Naiijayikas may be 

identified with the three states of matter, solid, fluid and 
gaseous, while is a sort of material embodiment of the 
energy of heat. The Hindu physicist most probably did not 
know that Jieat and luminosity are the results of the same 
kind of chemical action. Luminosity or was 

classed as a variety of colour, while was a kind of touch. 


5. As air is the last of the four tangible dravms which 

Moto world is eternal and- non- eternal, 

created, T. D. takes occasion to state tlie Nijaya 

theory of creation and destruction of mate*" 
rial things. Motion is first produced in the atoms as a result 
of God’s will. This motion produces conjunction of two 
monads giving birth to a diad. Three diads or binary atoms 
make one tertiary. From this last is produced the quadrate, 
and so on, until the great masses of earth, and water, and 
light, and atmosphere are formed. 


■fli 



6. The destruction of thin^fc takes plate in the sarna 

order, that iSs when God wills to destroy 
motion is produced dividing the 

monads, and thereby destroying the 
binary. Thence follows the destruction of the tertiary, and 
so on, until the mass of earth becomes extinct. This is the 
process of creation and destruction which is unanimously 
accepted by ail Naiyayikas ; but there is a difference of opi- 
nion between the ancient and the modern schools as to the 
precise cause which imm ediately brings about the destruction 
of things. The old traditionists (#r30^ ) held that with one 
exception the destruction of effects is immediately brought 
about by the destruction of their causes, the exception being 
the binaries which are destroyed, not by the destruction of 
their causes, L e, the monads which are indestructible, but by 
the destruction of the union of the monads or primary atoms . 
In other wmrds, the binaries are destroyed by the dissolution, 
and the subsequent products by the destruction, of the parts 
composing them- The dissolution of parts no doubt occurs 
in the latter cases also, but there it is itself the result of the 
destruction of parts. The moderns object to this multiplicity 
of causes on the ground that it is simpler ( ) to assume 
only one uniform cause in all cases, namely, the dissolution 
of the union binding the parts, than to suppose one cause ior 
the binaries and another for other effects- In their opinion, 
therefore, there is only one cause for the destruction of all 
effects, namely the dissolution of the union which is the 
ITOR or non-intimate cause of the product. 

7. The difference between the two views is much more 
radical than appears at first, j&ccording to the former view, 
the process of destruction always proceeds from cause to effect 
I e. the destruction of parts always precedes the destructicn 
of effect, When the monads are separated, the binaries are 
necessarily destroyed, and the destruction of the latter as 
necessarily involves the destruction of the tertlaries. In this 
manner the final product is destroyed the last, just as it is the 
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last to be produced. Now this is diametrically opposed to tho 
view held by othe r schools of Indian philosophers, especially 
the VedaTiiim. JBadai ayava in Lrahv a-Siiiia II, 3, 14 express- 
ly says that the process of destniction is Just the opposite 
of that of creation ; that is, the final product is destroyed 
first, hhen its parts, then their parts respectively, until we 
arrive at the ultimate. causes. In other words, destruction is 
accomplished by the successive resolution of things into 
their components. This is in accordance with the rule warrant- 
ed by our experience that analysis or division proceeds in a 
contrary way to synthesis or composition, whilst ihe Naiyayika 
theory lays down that the building and the pulling dowm 
processes are accomplished exactly in the same way. This 
means that as w^e build a house frcm the foundation to* 
the top, we should pull it down in the same order. This is 
certainly an impossibility ; for, as ^QnJmrccdrya in his com- 
mentary on the above mentioned BrolwafvUa Justly points 
out, if the destruction of effect follows that of parts, there 
must he an interval when the parts have vanished but the 
effect remains. "WheTe could the effect reside in this interval? 
Not on the intermediate parts which are already extinct, nor 
on the ultimate atoms between which and the final effect 
there is no direct connection. The existence of the effect in 
the absence of the parts is as absurd as it WT>u]d be impossible 
to take aw^ay the foundation of a house w’ithcut bringing 
down the roof. The theory of destruction laid dowm by the 
ancient Naiydyikas is therefore opposed to reason as well as 
experience. But the view of the moderns is not so incon- 
sistent with the natural order of things. Their theory that’ 
destruction of effects is produced by the dissolution of the 
umon of parts is equally reconcilable with the old Naiyayika 
doctrine and the Vedantic doctrine, according as w^e conceive 
the process of destruction tohegin from the non-intimate cause 
of and end with that of the final product, or vice versa. 

The old Naiyayika theory is positively opposed to the order 
of nature, while the modern is reconcilable with it. 
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8. The Naiyayikas acoept the old myfchologioal Idea of 

two cosmic dissolutions, an (intermediate dis« 

solution ) when all tangible products only are destroyed, and 
.a ( universal dissolution ) when all things, material 

and immaterial, are merged in the primuin viobile, that is* 
‘the atoms. These periodical creations and destructions, says 
T. D. , are proved on the authority of the ^ruH text ‘c^rriT 
' * fche Creator made the creation as hei ore,' ttxQ 
word ‘ before ^ implying that there was a previous creation 
•of which the present one is a copy. 

9. This is a convenient place for an explanation of the 

or Indian atomic the 

^Tj as i't is essentially^ connected with the 
evolution and ultimate form of the first 


-four substances. The Nyaija theory of creation and destrac- 
iion as explained above presupposes the existence of atoms, 
while the division of earth, water, light and air, into eternal 
,:and non-eternal is founded on the same fact. T. D. therefore 
.properly asks and answers here the question what is the 
.proof for the existence of these atoms on which so large a 
part of Nyaya and Vaisesika doctrines seems to be based. 
The argument briefly put by T. D. may be explained thus : 
Every visible thing is composed of parts, for a thing in order 
to be visible must have three dimensions, length, breadth and 
thickness; and these dimensions necessarily persuppose 
; smaller parts. A. line has length because it is a succession 

• of many points, while a surface has length and breadth be- 
cause it is a series of lines placed side-ways. A mathemati- 

• cal point on the other hand having no dimension can never 

be perceived and is really speaking nothing but a notion. 
Having established this universal and self-evident proposi- 
tion that every visble thing has parts ( ?7sr HW 

), we get the further axiom, also proved by 
^^xperience, that every object having parts is divisible into 
:;sny number of smaller parts. From these two axioms we 
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come to the conclmsion that hj ^rad\ial]y dividing and snh- 
dividirg a thing howsoever large we oan arrive at particles 
as minute as we please. But the same experience which 
gives us the above two self-evident axioms puts a limit to 
our power of division, and we find that beyond a certain 
limit WA cannot go on dividip.g a particle ad hijiniltim. In 
modern times Chetnisiry has increased this power of divi- 
sion largely but still it is not indefinite, and science is 
forced to assume a limit on which :t bases all its calcuh 
ations. This limit is the of Noaya and the atom of 

European scientists, the smallest if the small, and the 
ultimate constituent of all matter in the universe* Fluman 
imiid cannot think without having some purely simple no- 
tions which it combines into complex ideas, and these simple 
notions most have their counterparts, simh as the atoms, iu 
the external world. This is the genesis of the atr)mfc theory, 
and the Naiyayika argument to prove the existence of ’?^ 3 RTW 
is essentially the same, although clothed in tlie phraseology 
of their peculiar dogmas. The smallest visible particle is the 
mote in the sunbeam which is called ^tr^cjr, or 

that is, a tertiary atom. This mote being visible must have 
parts. Each of these parts again, called is divisible 

into smaller parts because it produces the large magnitude 
in the^H%, just as the thread of a large piece of cloth is 
itself divisible. To explain this it must be noted here that 
in Nyliya theory the magnitude, is a distinct specie.s of 
dimeiiBion from 3^05?^, and cannot therefore be produced 
from it If had no parts and were itself the ultimate 

particle, its would have been incapable of producing 

the while by assuming a further subdivision 

of two atoms, we can account for the magnitude 

cjf ^isHc|7 by saying that it is the number of atoms compos- 
ing the binaries forming* a and not their that 

gives rise to the latter's magnitude [t is for this reason 
that while two atoms make one binary molecule three 
binaries axe thought necessary to make up a tertiary. The 
Sfimtiber two only intensifies in the product the of 
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each part ; and thus the con-ipound of two binarieBv winch 
are would /. e, still more minute, and not 

as the really is. Therefore the number of binaries 

composing the is fixed at three to account for its mag-' 
nitude, wdiiie, no such reason existing in the case of 
the number of its parts l the atoms, need not be more 
than two. Hence the innemonical couplet 

5 ti The atom 

is the sixth part of the little mote which we see in the sun-' 
beam coming through the window; 

10. The question then arises -In what respect does the 
of a binary differ from themo|?^ of an atom ? That the two 
are different cannot be disputed, because atoms being parts 
of binaries must be smaller, and also because their 
has a distinct name which is never applied to 

binaries. Now, according to the law that like produces like,, 
the ■siOTfHT of a must be greater m degi^ee than the 

of a that is, a binary must be more minute 

than the atom, which is absurd. To obviate this difficulty 
as w^ell as that about the in the Naiymjikas make 
an exception of atoms and binaries to the usual rule that 
the magnitude of the product is nothing but the magnitudes 
of parts intensified so many times. They assert that the 
magnitude of the product is produced by any one of the 
three causes, viz, the magnitude, the number, or the parti- 
cular arrangement ol parts. Kav^ada, in the aphorism 

by the i according to commentators we 

are to understand the two other causes and 

lays down this miiltiplioity of causes, and expressly 
distinguishes from in the next aphorism. While 
the w of products from 3, upvrards is caused by 

as well as is caused by or number of 

parts only. But here comes the queskion w^hy we should 
stop at the sixth part of There seems to have been a 

difference of opinion as to why we must go even so far. 
Some are lor stopping at and others at or siicrsp 
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‘eveixy but no one appears to go beyond the except 

of course the Vedaniins and tbe Samhhyas who deny tbe 
altogether. The necesbity of stopping at this limit 
is of course founded on the usual argument of regressus adr 
infinihnn. If we have to stop somewhere it is better that we 
should stop at the earliest limit available •, for, as T. D. puts 
it, if this ’'HWOT also is a product of still smaller parts, there 
will be The same argument is often put in another 

way. Why is this jar distinct from or larger or smaller than 
the piece of cloth or that jar ? The answer is that the con- 
:stituent parts of this jar are different or more or less 
numerous than those in the other. The parts of each are 
again larger or smaller according as they contain more or 
less sub-divijsions. Reasoning in this way we find that a 
mountain is far bigger than a mustard seed, because the 
number of ultimate parts, that is the atoms, is miioh larger 
in the first than in the second. These ultimate particles 
must he all indivisible and of equal magnitude, because so 
long as there are degrees of si2:e amongst them, there will 
be a possibility of reducing the larger to ihe size of the 
smaller, that is, there will be further division. The indivisi- 
bility of atoms necessarily implies that they are all of equal 
size. It is nothing but their greater or smaller number 
therefore that can make one thing, like the mountain Meru^ 
big, and another thing, like a mustard seed, small. To cal- 
culate these numbers we must have a common unit like 
If we however do not recognize and go on 

dividing ad infindum., the number of parts in both things 
ill be equal but the parts will vary in magnitude, and the 
ion why one is larger than the other will ever remain 
. Thus the parts in both the Meru and the mustard 
seed being always the same in number, namely infinite, 
is no reason why the one thing should differ in size 
equality ought to exist ^between 
J ). If however, we fix upon a 
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• unit like we can easily account; for their different 

magnitudes by the varying number of atoms in each. It can 
be easily guessed from this that the statement made above 
that the magnitude of a thing depends on the number ) 

■ or the size ( ftfTV ) or the peculiar arrangement; ( ) 
‘Of its parts was only provisional, the real cause in all cases 
•being the number of ultimate parts, while the latter two 
causes were simply the variations of the first This may 
perhaps account for their omission in the original aphorism 
.of Kariada.^ 

11. A third but not a very convincing argument for proving 
the necessity of atoms may be stated in Di*. Roer’s words — 
“To say that the point where the end is obtained is not 

• eternal would be to admit the production of an effect from a 
thing which is not in the connection of intimate relation. 
Therefore this point is eternal. As the continual progress 
from one great thing to another still greater finds its end 
in the assumption of the sky and other infinite substances, 

• :S 0 there must also be ultimately a cessation of the progress 
from small to a smaller thing. Thus the neoes.sity of atoms 
is proved. ” ^ 

12. Suohisthe^^ilTOT'rf^ whichoiiginally distinguished Vat- 

sesika philosophy from others, and which 
Atomic theory in afterwards i mported into various other 

systems. It closely resembles tne doctrine 
-of atojiis which found acceptance with several Greek philo- 
rsophers. Leucippus considered the basis of all bodies to 
consist of extremely fine particles, differing in form and 

• nature, which he supposed to be dispersed throughout space 

• and to which the follow^ers of Epicurus first gave the name 
of afom To these atoms he attributed a rectilinear motion, 

■ in consequence of which such as are homogeneous were 
united, whilst the lighter ones w'ere dispersed throughout 
r^pace. The universe was made of matter consisting of 
ultimate indivisible atoms w^hich ^are indestructible and 


. ^ V. S. VII, 1. 0. 

2 Roer’s Trans, of B. P. Bib^ Ind» p. 16 N ote. 
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sternal. Empedocles and Anaxagoras did not exclude mind 
and spirit from this atom-born universe, thus partially agree- 
ing with Kariada who excludes spirit but includes mind and 
intellect in matter. Leucippus and Democritus excluded 
both. Epicurus added nothing to the doctrine. The gWfQt- 
of Karmdd also materially agrees with the modern 
atomic theory of Dalton on which the whole science of 
chemistry may be said to be founded. The conception of 
atoms, simple as it seems when once comprehended, is one 
of the most subtle and shows a considerable advance of 
philosophical thought. The doctrine has been sharply 
criticized by ^anihaniMrya and other Yedantic writers, 
and their criticisms have greatly tended to diminish its 
popularity ; but the credit of originality is none the less due 
to the philosoplie:t’ who first discovered it. 


SBGT. XIY. 

Akam, or ether is that it Inch has sound for, its {special) 
gualiiy. If is one, all-pervadmc/ and eternaL 

This definition of ether differs from the preceding ’four 
in thal; the word ?50T is inserted in it, when 

Akas a or ether. author might have as well said 

or What is then the 

propriety of the word " V. V. and S. C. explain it as 
intended to controvert the doctrine of Bhatta JUimdmmkas 
that sound is a substance and not a quality ; but the explana- 
tion is rather far-fetched. That of N, B. and JNUakatitha 
is better, namely that the word is used for and 

implies that sound is the special quality of ether and ether 
alone, as distinguished from all other substances. Colour 
and other qualities are found in several substances, and even 
odour, the special quality of earth, is often associated with 
water and. air? but sound is always confined to ether. 
Hence the author defined earth as simply while 

he defines ether as As to the Mzn7amsa 

doctrine that sound is substance, it is already denied 
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by the mention of among tlie ffwjas- Akam is also 

ether is the seat of that* particularity (fUr^) which coexists 
with a special quality (sound) that is created but not produced 
from conjunction. Ether/ being eternal and all-pervaclings 
has a of its own> but this is diBtitiguished from 
that of soul, as it is accompanied by a special quality 

£ soiiud, and hence the qualification etc. 

But then the in atoms are also accompanied 

by created qualltes and hence they have to be exclud- 
ed by the further epithet special quali- 
ties in atoms such as being o! ten 

This elaborate definition therefore ultimately amounts 
to the same as the best available 

though not quite accurate English equivalent iov Almsa 
because it resembles the latter in being an ali-pervading and 
imponderable substance. Ether however carries light and 
heat only, and not sound, w^hich function is assigned by mod- 
ern science to the atmosphere. Ether therefore resembles 
Akaia in all respects, except its special quality of producing 
sound. Both ether and Akaki are substances proved by in- 
ference, that is, their existence is presumed in order to account 
for certain natural phenomena, such as the diffusion of 
light and sound which are otherwise inexplicable. 

2 Kaxidda- concludes sound to be the sign of Akam^ 

by process of exhaustion, because no other 
aMribUeo^^Ikr!^^ substance is capable of having sound as its 
quality. The question in what respects 
Akasa differs from IHk will be discussed under Bik. The 
fact seems to be that the names of the five elements including . 
Akasa came clown to the Nuiyayikas from a very ancient source 
and that they had no choice but torecognisse them if they want- 
ad to preserv e their orthodoxy. They only assigned to each such 
place and functions as bannonixecl with their own physical 
theory of the universe. Our author mentions three characteris- 
tics of Akaia, that it is one, alhpervadxng, and eternal. The 


3 Sarv. D. S, Galo. ed, p. 104. 
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epithet one implies that the mention of numerous Akasas 
such as and in common parlance is due to 

and cannot be real. Being one and emitting sound 
every where, ether is necessarily all-pervading; and being all- 
pervading it must be eternal also. Being TVg Akasa is snfr- 
imperceptible, and therefore known only by inference. 
The syllogism may be put thus : i 

v«rr 


Yihhiitva 


3. T. D. defines 1%?5rsr, all-pervasion, as 

contact with all corporeal objects. Corpo- 
reality (^c=r) again is^defined as 

the quality of having definite 
dimensions. is defined by N. B. as Cor- 

poreal substances are thus either those that have definite 
dimensions or that have motion. The second definition prac- 
tically amounts to the same as the first, because action or 
motion implies movement of either the parte or the whole 
from one place to another, and that is not possible unless 
the substance is limited in space. The corporeal substances 
are fi.ve earth, water, light, air, and mind. They and their 
common properties are enumerated as follows s — 

These however do not constitute a separate class as they 
come under I7c?a?/a?za'5 exception, cross-divisioiir The class 
of five ^ dravyas crosses with that of five "W dravyas, the 
first four being common to both, hut TO^ofthe one class being 
replaced by in the other. The distinction between ^ 

and is simple. dravyas are coporeal substances that 
are limited in space and have definite dimensions ; while the 
dravyas are not necessarily so. They are simply elemental 
: substances which singly or by combination among themselves 
become the material causes of all the products in the wmrld. 


1 B. P. 24. 

% Vide note supra, p. 92, 
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WB; thougli atomic does not produce anything else and is^ 
not therefore ‘^cT, while though ali-perYading pro- 

duces sound. The other four substances are of course both 
^cT and is opposed to Wgfsr ( all-perTasion, ) 

or sq[#2?oTRc“5r ( inYariability ). Soul is only^ a. 
substratum of knowledge and not being its material cause 
cannot be either or 

■ r 

SECT. XV. 

I'me is the ( special and mslntwental ) cause of the use of 
( ivords ) past eiQ. It is one cmd allpermding. 

1. AimawhhQtfa's definiticn of time is very simple and is 
best for all practical purposes, although it 
labours under the fault of being merely a 
verbal one. This and the succeeding de- 
finitions based cn are convenient descriptions of the 

things and are suflBcient for their identification, but they dO’ 
not convey the full connotation of the terms. is defined 

by V. ¥. as i statements such as past time 

and future time. The word I 5 here, as -well as in the fol- 
lowing deimitions where it is applied to is to be 

understood in the restricted sense of 
special arid instrumental cause. Time is the instrumental 
cause cf as distinguished from vl/msa w^hich is 

its n atcTial cause. of course, is nothing more than 

'words frr sound. Similarly, time is the special cause of 
alone, as distinguished on the one hand from all 
other etteets of which time is only the general cause 
( /> and on the other, from space and ether 

tiring*^* which are enuirerated as alciig with 

time, and which are therefere the^^^ causes of all 

effeci R including Thus the word when taken in 

the al.'ovo ?eid:rioted sense, frees the definition of time from 
three faults, viz. an on ether, a second on 

Bpac< and other general causes, and an unnecessary restric- 
tion I ) in calling time the cause of one thing only 

wher it is really the cause cf all effects. The definition in 
the xt. being I ased on common Uwsage of certain wmrds, 
teacl us ncthing new about the thing itself. The utmost 
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that it tells tis is ihat tinie is some unknown entity which 
is necessary to explain why we speak of certain occurrences 
as past, others as present and others as future. Ihe fact of 
there being a common usage of those terms is proved by 
our daily experience, and the JV^azi/a|^f/ca, finding no better 
way of explaining it*, assumes an independent substance, 
which is its source but about the real character of which he 
is as much in the dark as those w^ho deny the substance 
altogether. 

2. Another and appareritiy more accurate definition ox 
time is that given by V^spanliiha :, — 

This is compressed , into 

^ that is, time is the substance which is 
the (instrumental) cause of our cognitions of priority or post- 
eriority, simultaneity or otherwise^ slowness or quickness. ^ 
The only material difference between this mA Annambhattde 
definition is that the latter's ( common usage ) is 

substituted by si:?srq( cognition !. According to AnnarnbhaUa 
time is the cause of , that is a certain kind of speech 

or language; while according to Tvstu?/i7//?a and others it 
is the cause of aceTtain kindof ccgnitlons or mental notions. 
Now as language and thought are identjoal, or rather as 
language is but the outward expression of thoughts, both 
definitions practically amount to the game] thing. There 
can be no outward expression unless there are mental 
notions previously, while according to many no thinking is 
possible without the aid of language* Anything therefore 
which is an essential element of the one must be so of the 
•other also. Anna?nbliaifa stops short at language and is 
therefore safe; Visvanalha in going a 'step further to 
thought, treads on debatable ground; for one may, while 
•accepting the instrumentality of time to as a broad and 

indubitable fact, deny that an independent entity like time is 

1 B. P, 44-5. 

. 2 Bamkara Misra on V, B. VII, % 25. 
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tile cause of our particular cognitions. For aught we know, 
ijhe cognitions may be due to other causes, and when produced 
they constitute a separate class the common property of wMoh 
we denote by the word time. It is therefore obvious that Amam- 
bhatta was wise in purposely making his definition simple 
and somewhat vague. 


8. The question what is time essentially, apart from its 
being the cause of any or # remains to be answered ; 

and it has remained unanswered till now in spite of the 
various speculations of Indian and European philosophers. 
Among the Indians, Samkhyaa denied the existence of an 
independent entity like time, including it under S/cdsa, while 
some modern Naiyayikas identify time and space with God. 
Time being an incorporeal and imperceptible substance is 
only inferrible. The argument may be stated thus • g^rEriW% 

1 It must be remembered 

that time being is the of the qualities 

and ^ have the substances in which they 

reside for their material causes. The with w^hich time 
is here identified is the contact of or ( mo- 

tions of the sun) with material objects like These mo- 
tions of the su m constitute ihe^ Upad/iis that mark the 
divisions of time such as moments, days and months. 


4. Time is regarded as one, all-pervadiugand eternal entity 
like its particular divisions like 

being due to U0dlii 
and therefore unreal. Hbxq linnambhatta 


probably meansto deny the doctrine of a section of Naiyayikas 
who assign reality to moments only, and regard time in 
general as merely a collection of such moments. It is clear 
fimm the above that the did not apply the test 

m' . ■ ■ ■■ ' ' 

of a searching analysis to the conception of time, just as 
Kant for instance has done in modern tines. In his CrUique 
of Pure Reason, Kant arrives at the conclusion that the 
conception of time as well as those of space and causality 
:are ultimate facBs lying at the basis of all experience and 



1. The definition of space in the text is modelled 
on that of time, Visvanatha gives 
Simce, more comprehensive and accurate 

definition, the cause of 

( our ) notions of far and nearJ Another definition 
of space given in Sam D. S. is more technical, 

‘ space is that which not being time is 
extensive and is devoid of any special quality’. Space, like 
time, is one, alhpervading and eternal, while its varieties 
which are counted four or ten or any larger number, are due 
to Vpadhin The conception of space very nearly corresponds 
to that of time, although the two things can be sufliciently 
distinguished to make them separate entities. The remarks 
as to time in the preceding notes apply miitatis mutandis to 
space also. The difference between time and space is slight 
but clear. Time is the cause of space of 

The which diversifies time is production, or in fact, any 
kind of action, while the ^n% in the case of space is contact 
With corporeal objects, fesTTHlt 

( S. C. ), This means that the divisions of time are 
determined by production and destruction of things, while 
those of space by the greater or smaller number of visible 
objects that intervene between two spots, 

2. Another distinction between time and space is • — 


‘ 1 B. P. 46. 

2 Sarv. D. S. Calc. ed. p. 104. 
3V, S. Up.Ca^c. ed.p.ll5. 
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are derived from intuition only. We cannot account for it by 
any theory founded on experience, because experience itself 
is possible only when we have first the idea of time. It 
seems the Naiijayilms had a faint notion of this fact, which 
they roughly expressed by saying that time is the cause of 
speech ( m^K ) or thought ( ). 


Sect. XYI. %?,• 

Space zs the ( special and instrumental ) cause of the 
employment cf icords East, etc. Jf is one^ all-pervading and 
eternaL 
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The relatiom of time are constant, for when a moment 
of time is said to be present or future with reference to any 
object or event, it is always so ; while the relations of space 
are often varying, that is, the spot of ground, which may be 
eastward of one thing at one time, might be westward of 
the same thing at another or of a different thing at the 
same time. This means that the divisions of time are fixed 
and settled, while those of space are relative only. This 
is not however quite correct, for the relations of time are 
in fact as varying as those of space. The same object or 
event which is past in reference to one moment may be 
future or present with reference to another. The only 
positive assertion that we can make about the two concep** 
tions is that they are complementary to each other and 
cannot vary at the same moment ; that is, we can speak of 
different times only with reference to a particular spot, and 
of different spaces with reference to a specific moment of 
time. Like time, space is inferrible only, the inference 
being expressed in the form : i 

3. It may be asked in what respect Dik differs from 

AkaB*a and dik and why the two are separtely 

recognized. Of course as treated in the 
Nijaya system the difference between the 
two is too patent. J^&dsa is a Dih not; Akasa is the 

material cause of sound and has a special quality ; Eik does 
not produce sound and has no special quality; Life resembles 
time in being the general cause of all effects, while Akam^ 
like earth and other meterial substances, produces one kind 
of effect only, namely, sound. Akasa belongs to the region 
of matter, Dik to the province of mind; Akcisa has an 
objective existence, Dik is known by subjective experience 
only. In this w^ay the two can be easily differentiated, but 
the question goes deeper. The objector will admit that 
ether and space, as conceived by the Naiyayikas may be 
Afferent entities, but he may still ask, why they are con- 
ceived so different at all. In what respect do they differ , 
essentially ; and if one is dropped, cannot its functidns 
-■■■■■ '18 ■ 
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be assigned to the other ? It is not easy to answer the 
question, in this form, because the conceptions of ether and 
space are extretnely vague and general* It appears however 
that the Naiyaikas recognized the two entities, because 
they, could not reconcile the notion of a material cause of 
sound with that of a general cause of all effects. A thing 
which produces a positive material quality like sound must 
be material ; but then it cannot be the instrumental cause 
of mere relations like and which constantly vary 

and have, so to say, only a mental existence. Besides it Is 
possible that Akasa had already taken its place in the 
popular mind as one of the five elements before the time of 
and they had therefore no choice but to incor- 
porafee it into their system, while they invented a new sub- 
stance called to account for ideas and notions, that 
could not be attributed to Amsa as it was then conceived. 
Whatever may be the case, the distinction between the two 
as defined in the Nijaya system is perfectly clear. 

Sect* XYH, mm. 

The Soul is the substratum of Knowlege . Me is two-fold. 
Human and Supreme. Of these the Supreme Soul is the AU-- 
powerful, Omniscient Ood, devoid of pleasure and pain, Ihe 
Human Soul is different in each body and is aU--pervading and 
eternaL 

1. The eighth substance is Soul, which is defined as ‘ the 
substratum of knowledge. ' The word 
cRVr here implies that the knowledge re- 
sides in the soul by intimate relation 
< mmx ); otherwise the definition might overlap time and 
space, which are the receptacles of all things ( ) by 

and relations respectively. This soul is of two 
kinds, Supreme and Human, of whom ( ffsr ) the Supreme 
Soul, namely God, is one and Omniscient, while the human 
Soul is all-pervading, eternal, and different in each body. The 
soul being is inferrible only, the argument being that 
the existence of organs of sense and their appropriate 
objects implies a distinct knower who can use them* 

The activity of organa must have an agent to ac- 
cCunt for it, for e very instr u ment requires an agent to handle 


it, as for instance, an ax© in Cutting. Kariada-s apbbrisoi 
iikewisG runs %5*. ^ Tiie 

followers of C?o^ama however confine this inference to the 
Supreme Sonl only, holding the human soul to be capable of 
being perceived. Another argument to prove the existence 
of soul is f^rapT: 

%RU%cTc% I crat, l The soul has 

to be inferred because a substratum is wanted for the quali- 
ties if% sr^ToFT "w and which cannot 

reside in any one of the eight inanimate substances, 
earth etc* 

%y As souls are innumerable it may be said that they 
constitute a class and have a common property 
residing in all of them. STrci^r therefore may be defined as 
or ^ According to 

the latter definition, soul is a species of substance having as 
common property that is intimately connected with an 
incorporeal thing. As there are four incorporeal substances, 
ether, time, space and soul, of which the first three being 
single do not form a class, srrcJTc^ will be the only sub-class 
of that is intimately connected with an incorporeal 

thing. To this definition however some might object on the 
ground that as Supreme and human souls are dissimilar 
in every respect, they cannot be huddled together in one 
class, and there cannot therefore be any common as 
3TrrFrr^ ; at least such a will not reside in The 

answer to this objection is that possession of knowledge 
is a property common to both kinds of souls, w^hatever 
be their other differences, and it is sufficient to make ^^TcSTcpr 
^ ^1# covering both the Supreme and the human souls. 
This is implied in such general Yedic texts as mmr 
The argument is characteristic and very impor-- 
tant too. It is characteristic because it show^s how a single 
common property often suffices the Naiyayikas to form 
a class notwithstanding that the individuals might dis- 
agree in all other respects. The argument also explains the 


1 V.S. Ill, 1, 2. 

2T.K:, p. 3. 

3 Saiv. D. S. Calc. ed. p, 104. 
4S. M*Calc. ed. p. 37. 
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anomaly of including two suoli quite distinct and dissimilar^ 
things as Supreme and human souls under one category. No 
two conceptions, can be more opposed to each other than 
those of God and the human soul. One is Omniscient and 
One, the other is ignorant and numerous. One is the Creator 
and Master of the universe, the other is the slave and the 
plaything of fate. One is entirely free from pleasure and pain^ 
the other is subject to all transient passions. Almost every 
attribute, that can be predicated of one is necessarily denied 
of the other. And yet the Naiyayikm have grouped both of 
them together, because they have the single common 
characteristic of possession of knowledge. This knowledge 
again is different in both, being eternal in the Supreme^ and 
evanescent in the human souls, but that does not necessarily 
make the two souls totally dissimilar. This seems to be 
the reason why Annambhatta has given as a 

general definition of euTHt in preference to others that are 
debatable. The word ( life ) also seems to be purposely 
avoided in defining smrTr, because in the wider sense of the 
term even plants have but they fall under ftw as 
they have no epRiTr according to a section of the Naiyayikas^ 
can be identified with in its narrower sense only^. 
namely, conscious life. 

3. Tha method of grouping God and man together as sub* 

Are the Vais' eqi- divisions of one category as well as the 
kas atheists. * argument with which it is defended appear 
somewhat arbitrary and have led some 
writers to suspect that the ^Ucirrinthe original aphorisms 
of Kavjada meant only, and the inclusion of God or 

under the same category was due to commentatorial; 
ingenuity. It is said that all the descriptions and arguments- 
to prove the existence of soul evidently apply to 
while there is no clear and specific mention of God 
in the aphorisms of either Kartada or Ootoma. Some 
have argued from this circumstance that both the JSfyaya 
^d the Vaiiesika systems were at first atheistic*. 


1 Bannerjea's Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy p.‘i47 et.seg. 
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Without however we might assume that the 

guess is not very wide of the mark Ka0da and 

Oofama might have at first purposely excluded God from 
“their systems, not as being totally non-existent, as 
being beyond and above the phenomenal world with which 
their systems were chiefly concerned. Possibly the aphor- 
ists confined themselves to a classification and discussion 
^of sublunary things only without minding the supernatural 
agency, while commentators considering this as a defect, 
supplied the omission by inserting God under the only 
category where it was possible to do so. Thus for instance 
while Praiasfapada BB>js nothing about God, his commen- 
tator classes God along with the human soul, 

although the former has six and the latter fourteen quah 
ities,^ Whatever be the truth, the Naiyayikas do not 
attach much importance to the inclusion of God under 
■ and alw^ays speak of Him as an independent entity 
whenever occasion requires. When they speak of soul, 
they generally mean only. This is another illus- 

tration how’^ a love of symmetry and completeness which 
characterises Indian systematists often overrides their 
philosophical accuracy. The student should also note the 
fact that soul is here mentioned as one of the substances, 
along with earth, water etc, Nothing can show better the 
materialistic tendency of NjMfa philosophy than this ixr 
“ elusion of spirit under the same category as dead matter, 

4. The T. D. supplies a deficiency in the text as it were 
by stating in full the celebrated Naiydyika 
0 / existence of God* 
The argument is a reply to an atheist* 
-like Oarvalm or Bauddha^ who absolutely denies the ex- 
istence of God because there is no positive proof of it. God* 
say the atheists, cannot be perceived, because, being a 
colourless substance, He is not the object of external senses; 
nor can He be perceived mentally, as He is far removed 
-from pain and pleasure felt by the souL God cannot 
also be inferred as no similar instance can be given to 
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support the inference. ,As to STHW or testiroony it is- 
useless, first because it is not universally accepted as a 
valid proof, and secondly because the Vedas themselves 
depend for their authority; on God and cannot therefore 
prove His existence. Our author denies this and declares 
the existence of God provable by inference based on 
the universally accepted principle of causality. The 
argument is 

I ■era:: t 

Every effect must have an agent ; 

The universe is an effect ; 

It must have an agent. 

This agent is called God. It should be noted that this 
argument is founded on several assumptions ; viz. 1 that 
the relation of causality is universal, i. e. every effect must 
have a cause ; % that every product must have a sentient, 
and intelligent producer; 3 that this world is such a product' 
and 4 that its producer must be such an extraodinary 
Being as God, The first, says the Naiyayika, is a self- 
evident axiom, known to us intuitively as it were, and cor- 
roborated by experience. The second is proved by daily 
observation, because we see that a jar is made by a potter 
and a piece of cloth is woven by a weaver, without whom 
they could not have been produced. Creation results from 
some kind of motion in the atoms, and motion requires 
previous effort or volition. This last being the quality of 
sentient soul only, it follows that no creation is possible 
unless there is a sentient being pre-existing to set the parti- 
cles of matter in motion. The third assumption, that this 
world is a product is also based on observation. Plants and 
animals are products because we see their birth, growth and 
■death. These occurrences cannot be spontaneous, and 
there must be some hidden agency to prompt them. Be- 
, sides they happen with such a remarkable regularity that 
'one is forced to think that the agency directing them must 
be an i-nteliigent one, and not simply Adrsia, fate or 
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destin:f, whicli is assiinied to be a- universal '^ause of all 
creation. The last premise necessarily ’follows froto 
preceding ones, becanse a' Creator of this- thtiltifarious 
tiniverse must be Omniscient and Omnipotent, and in fact 
must possess all attributes usually ascribed to God ? other- 
wise he will be either incapable of creating or be himself 
liable to creation and destruction. This reasoning is of 
course powerless against an opponent who denies any one 
of the above premises or the validity of the common itr 
perience on which they are founded* 

i. e, the agent is one who possesses (three things), an intimate 
cognizance of the material cause, a will to act, and an effort. 
The three attributes l^lJT and arejclosely related to one 

another as cause and effect. There cannot be an effort (i5n^) 
unless there is a will, and a will to produce can only arise 
when there is previously direct congnition of the material 
cause on which the will is to operate. is required 

because mere knowledge of an absent material cause 

such as earth in a pit or cotton on the tree, will not suffice. 
Tbe material must he at hand and under the agent’s control at 
the time of creation. It is suggested by some and with 
great plausibility, that the definition of ^c^.may be con- 
fined tc simply, as being the final stage neces- 
sarily presupposes the other two,. and It follows 

that the Creator of the universe must have direct knowledge 
of the atoms of all substances, must have a will to create, 
and also power to bring about such a creation. He must 
iharsfore be Omniscient and Omnipotent. 


6. The weakness of the argument to prove a Creator 
lies in the third and the fourth of the aforesaid four assum- 
ptions which are not accepted by many. How do we 
know for instance that this universe is a product ? Indi- 
vidual things in the world may be products in our common 
acceptation of the term, but that does not necessarily 
prove that the whole is a product too. The whole does 
not always share the nature of the parts, as for instance 
in a vundmill although each particle moves, the whole is 
stationary. Secondly, our human experience beingli'mited 
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w© oannot positively say that everything in this world is 
a product and that there is nothing which is not produced. 
Thirdly, Naiyayikas themselves accept several eternal things 
such as atoms, ether, time, space, souls and minds. If these 
are eternal, they cannot be products and can have no 
Creator. If they are excepted, the Creator of the remainder 
cannot be omniscient and omnipotent. Anyhow the ISfaiyayir 
theory of G-od is inconsistent with their other doctrines. 
Fourthly, since every intelligent agent must have a will, 
God also must have desire and the consequent feelings of 
pleasure and pain* He cannot therefore be much better 
than frail mortals. Lastly, to call this world a product or 
effect is begging the w-hole question ; for cause and effect 
being merely correlative terms, a thing cannot be called effect 
unless and until its cause is proved. The universe therefore 
cannot be called a product unless you first independently 
prove the existence of its Creator. Such are some of the 
objections advanced by the Vedantins and other monistic 
philosophers against the teleological argument of the 
Naiyayikas. The controversy as to an independent Creator of 
the Universe ultimately resolves itself into the distinction 
between dualism and monism. 
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7. The student will do well to master tie full armoury 
of Nyaya arguments by which the existence of a personal God 
outside the universe is proved. These arguments or proofs 
are summed up by Udayamcarya in the following verse ^ — 

^i*rrtrT5Tfrv|fma[: arcu^rfr: ga"; i 

“ From effects, combination, support etc., from traditional 
arts, from authoritativeness, from Sruti, from sentences 
thereof, and from particular numbers — an everlasting Omnis- 
cient Being is to be established. ’’ ® 

The first of these eight or nine arguments to prove the 
existence of God is the same as the one discussed above, 
Yiz. that a Creator is necessary to account for this pheno- 
f meu^l world. The second sirifraH or ‘ combination ’ is ex- 
i , plained as the action which produced the union of two atoms 
i the binary compound at the beginning of creation. 
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^nd whielx being action, required an intelligent actor. The 
third proof, ‘ support ’ means that the world depends upon 
some Being who prevents it from falling. The etc. (3Tri% ) in- 
cludes destruction of the world and presupposes a destroyer. 
Pada here means qs i < 4 that is, traditional arts 
of weaving cloth etc. which could have been invented at 
first only by some intelligent being. ‘ Authoritativeness * is 
a certain virtue inherent in the Vedas whereby they produce 
right knowledge in us, and therefore implying a Being who 
imparted that virtue. The proof of ^ruH establishes a 
Being who made the Vedas what they are. Again the Vedas 
consisting of sentences must have been produced by some 
author just as Mahabharata and other hooks. The last 
proof, ‘ number, ’ requires a little explanation. It is held 
■ that the magnitude of a binary is produced not from the 
infinitesimality ( ) of atoms but from the number 
( two ) of the atoms composing the binary;^ and it is also a 
Nyaya doctrine that the conceptions of duality and sub- 
sequent numbers are produced in things by an effort of the 
mind. The duality therefore which produced binaries at the 
beginning of creation must have been first conceived by 
some intelligent being existing before creation. Number is 
thus, a proof of the existence of God. Udayandcdrya also 
establishes God^s existence , in another way, namely, first 
by proving Adrsta or destiny, and then arguing that the 
inanimate destiny must have some intelligent Being to 
regulate Many of these arguments of writers are 

identical with those given by Aristotle and widely used in 
modern times by Paley and the Christian divines. The idea 
of God or a Supreme and Omniscient Creator of the world 
which was at first rather faint in the Sutras, came to occupy 
. an important place in the Nyaya system as developed in 
later times. 

8. Nyaya writers, while unanimous on the point of God^s 

existence, do not agree as to his attributes. 

Gaps attributes. Some hold that God can make creation 

although He has no body owing to absence 
of any Adrsta in his case; others say that God inay be 


. l^See note p. 123 Supra; and P. B. Ben, ed. p. 13t. 2 Kus 1. A 
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jSometimeB endowed with a body C as in the various ihcarha- 
tions ) by our Adf&ta Just as a woman gets a body 
according to the Adrsfa of her husband. A third school 
calls the atoms the body of God ; and a fourth assigns 
that honour to ether. A fifth section conceives God to be 
formed of two bodies, the Creator and the thing to be 
created, at the beginning of creation ; while a sixth one 
reaches fehe climax by giving a body to God in the same way 
as a devil gets one for itself by possessing some human - 
medium. All these speculations are due to attempts to 
overcome the difficulty how a Creator could create without 
having a physical body as well as organs of sense and action. 
The Nyaya enumerates eight special qualities of God, 
namely, number, ( the greatest ) dimension, severalty, dis- 
junction, intellect, desire and effort. The Supreme Soul 
diflers from the human in not having pain, merit and deme- 
rit; but there is a controversy as to whether He has pleasure. 
The modern Naiyayilcas hold on the authority of texts, 
such as mf?f that God enjoys eternal happi- 

ness just as He has eternal knowledge, while the ancients 
interpret the word as meaning simply and 

deny any positive pleasure or pain to God. Annambhatta as 
usual appears to prefer the ancient view? and henoe probably 
the epithet which is found interpolated in 

some Mss. of T. S, 


SouL 


9. Having proved the existence of God, T. D. defines the 
human soul as thereby exclud- 

ing God who is devoid of pleasure or pain. 

!3ifsr is also described variously as 
f%Tcnr, or or aiBJUR^'rar, all which epithets are 

merely contradictories of the attributes of God. The human 
soul can be easily proved to be distinct from body or organs, 
and also to be numerous, eternal and all-pervading. The 
Carvakas say that our body itself is the soul, because our 
self-consciousness * I am a man ’ ‘ I am a Brahman, ’ relates 
to the body; hut it is not so, because the self remains the- 
same although the body changes as it grows from infancy 
to old age. Besides we have the opposite consciousness ‘my 
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body/' my head ^ we feel bo diminutioii of self 

even if parts of body such as arms or legs be cut off. Others 
maintain that the soul is identical with organs of sense as 
is proved by our consciousness ‘ I am blind V l am deaf ’ ; 
but this is also not true, for the deprivation of any one or 
all the organs does not injure the soul. Again if the organs 
were soul, there would be as many different souls in a body 
as there are organs of sense, and besides, says T. D. , we^ 
should not have, as we have now, the identity of consciousness 
that the same person, z. e. I, who saw the jar at a former - 
time, touch it now/ Nor is mind the soul, as mind beingr 
atomic would be incapable of simultaneously apprehending: 
many objects. The soul is therefore something different from 
all these. The human souls are conceived to be numerous^ 
and not one as the to account for 

the variety of experiences of pleasure, pain etc. in different 
bodies. The same soul however passes through several 
bodies; otherwise we cannot form certain impressions and' 
habits ( such as the sucking of a new-born child ) that seem 
to come to us intuitively as ih were, and are reallv derived 
from our experience in previous births. Plurality of souls 
is thus reconciled with the doctrine of transmigration. It 
follows from this that the human soul is eternal, for - 
otherwise he could not pass through several births without 
losing his identity. He must also be all-pervading, for he- 
can neither be atomic nor of any intermediate magnitude. If 
atomic he could occupy only a minute spot in the body and 
thus could not simultaneously feel pleasure or pain at distant 
parts of the body. If the soul had an intermediate magnitude* 
he would be liable to destruction by the enlargement or- 
diminution of that magnitude. Again, how is this middling . 
magnitude to be determined ? It would be either the same* 
size as the body, as the Jainas hold, or it would be different, 
being larger or smaller. In the latter case the soul would 
be too large or too small to exactly occupy the body as he,- 
should. In the former case the difficulty arises as to how a 
soul which was small in the small body of a child could 
increase when the child grows to manhood; and similarly 
how the same soul which in one birth was of the size of an. 
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-^elephant could in anotber birth be accommodated in the 
-body of an ant. If it is said that the size varies, then it is 
not the same soul, and there wouldbe different souls not only 
in different births but even at different stages of life. Hence 
the soul must necessarily be regarded as all-pervading. 
' To this last supposition an objection may be made that 
each all-pervading soul would occupy all bodies and thus- 

• the experiences of all beings would be cognized by every 
individual. The answer to this objection is that the soul 
though all-pervading cognises things, not by himself, 
but by contact with a mind which is separate and confined 

• to each body. 


6, There is one point with respect to which being 
controversial seems to have been purpose*- 
s<miT ly omitted by T. D., namely whether 

is perceived or is only to be inferred like 
ether and other inccuporeal substanoes. The follow-ers of 
Qotama hold that is perceptible by the mind because 
it, is the object of such mental cognitions as ‘ I am happy ‘ 

■ or ‘ I am unhappy. ’ The Vaise^ikas maintain that STR 
is not perceptible even mentally, because the cognition ‘ I 
am happy ’ refers not to the pure Ego, but to the quality of 
pleasure or pain which thus becomes the sign of the exist, 
ence of A still greater objection to the perceptibility 
of soul is that he being the pereceiver of everything cannot 
, perceive himself, the knower and the known being always 
different, str is therefore only inferrible, the inference being 

^R may also he inferred 
from the existence of organs of sense, or of qualities such 
as which can reside in soul alone. Several of these so- 
called ‘ signs ’ of soul are enumerated in Ka(iada’s apho- 

’ Annambhatta seems to favour 
the Vaisesika view of the inferrible character of soul, 
though he does not explicitly say so. The human soul has 14 
■fecial properties, for which see quotation, p. p. 85-6 ^upra. 
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3Iind ia the organ which is the instrument of the cognition of ' 
pleasure etc. Being assigned to each soul,, 
it is countless, atomic and eternal. 

1. Etymologically mind is not simply the instrument of' 
thought, ( 5CW5raiS^«T ), but in reality its functions are 
much more extensive, because it is not only the direct 
cause of internal experience, such as that of pleasure^ 
and pain, but is also an aid in the perceptions of external 
senses. The Naiyaijihas, strangely enough, give mu oh prom- • 
inence to the latter two functions of the mind, and entirely 
subordinate, if not actually deny , its character as the instru- 
ment of thinking. Even taking these two functions assign- 
ed to mind, it has a double character. It is both an organs 
of sense itself, and an accessory to other organs. Annum- 
bhaita's definition, being founded on the former of these- 
two functions, distinguishes mind from other organs which 
give knowledge of external objects only, while mind brings • 
about internal cognition of such things as lie beyond the 
province of the other organs. Hence the word is 

purposely used here in the restricted sense of direct internal 
cognition; while WW means an instrumental cause. By 
V. V. remarks, are to be understood all qualities 
that reside in the soul by intimate relation, and which could 
therefore be perceived by mind alone, The word is- 

purposely inserted in the definition to exclude soul as well 
as the conjunction of mind with soul, both of which are 
instrumental in bringing about the cognition. If we how- 
ever take the word in the strict sense of a the 

word seems to be iinnecessary and may be dispensed 
with ; for eUffTT will be excluded as being the agent and not' 
the tfver proper of a cognition, while being 

cETfqrr is distinct from the Perhaps the word is- 

introduced to contradict those theorists who refuse to call 
mind an organ ; but of this later on. 

T, D. gives another definition, ?5Rfcitfp% 
which, though technically correct enough, does not give us 
much insight into the nature of the thing defined. Of the 
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five intangible substances, ether, time, space, soul and mind, 
the last alone, having a limited dimension, can act, while 
ithe first four being all-pervading can never have any motion. 
Mind being thus intangible and corporeal is only inferrible, 
dihe inference being, as usual in such cases, drawn from the 
functions assigned to it. The mode of reasoning is to as- 
iSume a certain cause to account for such effects or pheno- 
mena as are known to be undoubted facts and cannot be^ 
explained in any other way. The argument for mind is 

KariUda and Gotama give two different proofs of mind which 
tire if possible even more convincing than the above* 
iTariada’s aphorism fTJT^r 

^ gives as a proof for mind the fact that knowledge is 
produced or not according as there exists or not the conjun- 
ction of mind with soul, organs and objects. Oolam'i lays 
stress on the fact that our cognitions are always successive 
;and never simultaneous Hrf fl[.^ There 

can be only one cojunotion at a time, and therefore a 
■ succession of cognitions such as we daily experience can be 
possible only with an intermediate link like the atomic mind. 

2. The minds are as innumerable as there are human souls, 
one being assigned to each of the latter. The word f^gar is 
interpreted by V. V. so as to include both the principal and 
the accessory functions of the mind- erar 

^ i. e. the word fsiga implies the 
instrumentality of mind both to the cognition of those things 
that are intimately united with soul, as well as of those that 
are not so united. More probably it implies that the same 
mind is always associated with the same soul and accom> 
panies him through his successive births ; otherwise we can- 
not accountfor survival of impressions acquired in previous 
births. It may also be mentioned here that some assume 
TTfRfg as a STfr^ residing in all individual minds, while 
-others deny it. 


1 S. 0. loc, cit, 

3 V. s. irr, a. i. 

iV:; . 3G. S.1, 1, 16. 
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5. .The most important property of mind is ; jtsf: imfiaiker^ 
simality ( ), because it is necessary to 
Its 7nagnitude* explain its chief functionj that of acting 
as a connecting link between the soul and , 
the external organs. The Miniamsakas hold mind to be all- 
pervading, and their argument is fwg I 

or i or mj i 

alogy however is contradicted by our experience, for if mind 
were all'pervading it would be in contact with all organs of 
sense at once, and there would be a variety of perceptions 
simultaneously. Wot only so, but as this contact of mind 
with the senses would continue always, there would be no 
sleep or cessation of knowledge. The contact of mind with the 
Oi'gans must therefore be occasional and voluntary, and the 
mind therefore must have a limited magnitude so that it 
can he attached to and severed from the organs at pleasure. 
The argument employed by T. D. is a little different and is 
mot quite correct. If mind were all-pervading, there would be 
no contact of mind with the all-pervading soul, for it is a 
Nyaya doctrine that two all-pervading substances can never 
be mutually in contact. To this the Mimarnaka has an 
•obvious reply that he does not accept the Nyaya doctrine, 
^and therefore there is no impossibility of in 

his theory. T. D. thereupon urges that if such a contact 
between two all-pervading things were admitted it would be 
eternal and continuous, and there would be no sleep. The 
Naiy ly h i can aocou at; for sleep by supposing that it is induced 
when the atomic mind enters a particular vein in the body„ 
-called ^ fche cannot do so, for even as- 

sumimg that ceases as soon as mind enters the 

50‘cTac, there will be still some portion of it outside as, being 
-alhparvadiag, the whole of it could never be contained in 
aad the contact of this oit-lying pertion with soul 
wjuld n073r cease. The weakness of this argument of T. DJ 
lias la tha assu-apbioa fclia!: the ooataol: of miad with soul 
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ceases as soon as the former enters but no reason, 

is given for this assumption. Even granting that the- 
miiid is atomic, the continuity of its contact with soul 
cannot be prevented, for the soul being all-pervading must 
be present wherever the mind may be situated. The diffi- 
culty in fact will be greater, for in this case the Naiya— 
ytfor cannot take shelter behind his doctrine of non-contact 
of all-pervading things. This difficulty is sought to be re- 
moved by the arbitrary assumption that the contact of mind 
with soul ends at the mouth of As a matter of 

fact if the soul is all-pervading it should be present in, 
as well as out of , the and the contact of mind with 
it should never cease. An alternative assumption to account 
for the same phenomenon of sleep is that there is no 
in and that contact of mind with cgn^is a 

necessary condition for all knowledge, fgfvr: 'ggrnr 

; but this is as arbitrary as the above. The 
argument based on is not therefore as satis- 
factory as the other one based on The 

phenomena of sleep and knowledge can he sufficiently 
accounted for by conjunction and severance of mind with 
of sense, even if the is continuous. 

4. The Naiyayika theory of sleep already hinted above is 
peculiar. 5^ftra: is an intestine somewhere- 
Theory of sleep. near the heart and conceived as a sort of 
a fleshy hag in which the mind remains 
during sleep. The process is thus described by Dinakara- 

as well as the theory of sleep based upon it are 
not however pure inventions of the Naiyayikas, Both are 
more or less fully described in ancient writings, and the 
originality of the Naiyayikas consists simply in the way they 
adapted them to their own psychological system. Texts like 


1 S. M. Calc. ed. p. 48. 

% Dip. Bo mb. ed. p. 115. 
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already fomiulatert a physical theory of deep which all 
orthodox schools were houiid to accept, modifications being 
permitted only where the Sruti was silent The above text 
of Brhadaranyahopanisadi for instance, vaguely says that 

or it entered from the heart to the by way of seventy- 
two thousands of arteries; and hence the Vedaniins take that 
he to be while the Naiydyihxs take to be Thia 

gfirT^, which is said to be joined to the hmrt by 72000 feeder 
arteries, is also called by Yogins and Vedantins^ 

who describe it as opening at the top of the head called ^- 
^ and as being the path by which the soul of a g7??T passes 
out of the body to the solar region.^ The Naiyayikas of course 
with their usual shrewdness adopted only so much of this 
anatomy as suited their purpose and substituted mind for the 
of fche original. The notion of this entrance of the think- 
ing element into some narrow vein near the heart was 
probably derived from the observed slackening of the blood 
circulation in the arteries, and the consequent slower palpita- 
tions of the heart during sleep. A.nyhow modern anatomy 
and physiology do not support the theory, 

5, Whether the word is inserted in the definition of 
mind to exclude or to re- 

Is mind an organ ? pudiate the doctrine of an opponent, it is 
certain that both the Nyaya and YaUedha 
schools agree in calling mind an or rather the Nyaya 

expressly says so and the dogma is imported into the False- 
dka system as one that is not explicity repudiated by 
Kandda^ according to the maxim Mind 

must be called an organ, because it is the instrument of in- 
ternal perception. Other doctrinaires, and especially th e Veddrr 
tins, deny to mind. As the point has considerable 

bearing on the Nyctya^ definitions of perception and inference 


1. Bvh. Up, IV. 1, 19, 

,2, Samkara-BhSsya on Brahm, Suf, III, 2, 7. 
3, Y5t. oaG.S,I.l, 1. ^ 
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US well as on some other kindred topics, it will be worth 
while here to explain it once for all. sr?V?T will be presently 
defined as If the mind is not ffrSEn", 

the definition will not coTer perception of pleasure and pain, 
while, if mind is it will overlap on which also 

results from contact of mind with eiternal objects such as 
the mountain and smoke. It will be seen further on how 
Naiyayikas get out of this dilemma, but the fact that it arises 
has sufficed the Vedantin io deny to mind. The chief 

consideration however which weighs with the Veddntin is 
authoritative texts of ^ruti like «RT 

Vi fW!”’, in which mind is not only mentioned separately 
but placed on a higer level than the organs, thereby imply- 
ing that mind is not As to the other horn of the 

dilemma, namely that mental perception will not come un- 
der the given definition of VedSntins escape it by repudia- 

ting the Nyaya definition of perception itself as incorrect.® 
It must also be remembered that though the later iVai 2 /a 2 /iA:as 
stoutly maintain the f of mind, the doctrine is not 
expressly stated in either of the SStras. While Kavnaa is 
admittedly silent upon it, tf otoma does not include mind in 
the list of organs,® but mentions it separately among his 
Prameyas.* After all the controversy seems to be nothing 
than a battle of words. So long as all are agreed in 
distinguishing mind from the five external organs, and treat- 
ing it as an entity by itself, it does not matter whether you 
call it or 3iar:g^in|T'% or anything else. If mind is an 
organ, it is an iternal organ ( srnrRpSV) quite distinct "from 
the external organs, while if it is not an organ it is so much 
akin to one that it shares many of its properties and functions. 



Segt/xIX. - ■■: .; 

, Colour is the ( special ) quality which is cognised hj! 
eye alone. It is of seven kinds, and resides in earth, water^ 
and light. Alt the seven are found in earth, pale white in water, 
and hnlliant ivhtte in light. 


' 1. The defiaitions of colour, savour, odour and touch are 
taken from Frdsastapada's scholium 
Colour. with the exception of the words JTTW and 

The latter words seem to have been 
■suggested by ^rtdlmra's comment^ The word w excludes 
number which is cognised by eye as well as touch; while jesr 
excludes on one side Wf which is dravya, and on the other 


^HecT^Tm', it being a rule that the and of a thing 

are perceived by the same sense as the thing itself. But the 
snTTf5ri%#^tn', being a pz^Tia, will still come in; and to exclude 
it therefore the word is interpreted as special 

-quality, although T. D. seems to take the word in its 
general sense. Why then, one might ask, insert when 
too like might be excluded by taking in the sense 

of ? The answer is that is also necessary to exclude 

This is obviously a refinement of a later 
commentator ( S. C. ), for T. D. does not notice it. V. V. is 
not satisfied with the definition in the text, hedged as it is 
with so many qualifications, because which is 

imperceptible to the eye is not included in it. V. there- 
fore proposes as a batter definition 

:s3!^’4l«CT<=rn;. The prefix rcrqsnw serves the purpose of frrar; 
while by saying which is the same as 

instead of mere 5^?^, we include 
which has a namely 

^although it is not itself. The purpose can equally be 

.served by adopting the enlarged definition suggested by T. D. 
to exclude It is needless to remark that 2rfur or cogni*- 
tion means here our ordinary cognition, and not the super- 
natural perception of Fo^rms who can perceive anything by 
:any organ of sense they please, ^vhkara MUra^ gives four 


1, P. B. Ben. edl p. 104. et. serf. 

2. V. S. ITn. Calc. ed. p. 201. 
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Varieties of 
Colour, 


necessary conditions for the perception of colour, vh^ 
1. large magnitude ( ), 2 visibility ( 'ji-^dr4 
3 not being overpowered ( SRfvuTcsr ), and 4 the property 
^f^r. The colour of atoms is not perceived because 
atoms have not a large magnitude; the whiteness of the eye 
is not perceived because it is the whiteness in oom- 

naon fire and the lustre of rubies are unperoeived owing to 
their being overpowered by earthy matter; while savour and 
touch are unperceived because they have no ■usMH'Hnfi. The 
modern theory first propounded by Newton is that colour 
belongs to light only and that a ray of white light con- 
tains all the primary colours which can be separated by a 
prism of glass. An object appears to have the colour which 
it reflects. The colours of earth and water are therefore not 
their own, but are derived from the particular rays reflected 
from them. 

2. Colour is of seven kinds, white, blue, yellow, red^ 
green, tawny and variegated. This enum- 
; eration of seven colours is not known' 
either to Prasastapada or ^rWiam. and 
is probably borrowed from some later writer. The last 
variety being a mixture of the preceding six, it is naturally 
asked why is recognized separately. Instead of 

supposing a new colour why cannot, says the objector, 
be called simply a mixture of several colours, and 
a variegated piece of cloth be simply designated as 
having so many colours ? To this T. D. replies that, colour 
being a there cannot be several colours in onev 

and the same object, 

A is defined as vd i 

utift epR! , i. e. a quality which never co-exists with its owm 
3lfmraiTTr5r ( absolute negation ) in one and the same object. 
The opposite of this is an srsnvtrfRnn? which is a quality 
that resides in a portion of the object only, and is therefore 
co-existent with its own absolute negation residing in 
another portion of the same object. Thus when a 
monkey sits on the top of a tree, the monkey touches 
the top only and not the root of the tree. The is 

therefore said to be 3nrrWT%5r, residing in the top, while 
its aiHtffTnilTW is residing in the root of the 

same tree. This • is therefore an 
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is a qualifcj thing anci 

not a part of it only, like the whiUeness or blueness of a jar 
whioh resides in all its parts. 

If %5r^q* be only a collection of several colours, each in* 
dividual colour wiU be 3Tcq‘r«:qr|[# partial, while there 
will be no one colour covering the whole. What of it if 
there be not, rejoins the objector ; can we not still perceive 
the piece of cloth by means of the colours of its parts ? You 
cannot, says the author, for there is no colour in the piece 
of cloth as a whole, and without a colour you cannot per- 
ceive an object. But are there not so wiani/ instead of one 
colour in the piece ? They are riseless, replies the author, to 
make itvisible, because individually they reside inparts only 
while collectively they do not form one quality of the whole, it 
being a peculiar doctrine of the Naiyayikas a collection 
( } is not a thing by itself apart fromdts components. 

A if it exists apart from its parts, would be a pro- 

duct different from its parts *, but where would it then reside ? 
i^ot in each part, nor in all put together, since it is distinct 
from all of them. is therefare not distinct from the 

parts and is, like only a i. e. a conjoint 

attribute. Such being the case, a collection of several 
colours cannot by itself constitute a quality which would 
make the piece oc cloth visible. But here a question arises, 
why is a colour at all necessary for the perception of a 
thing ? Let the condition precedent for perceptibility be 
not possession of colour, but the state 

of being intimately united with things having colour. So 
although the piece of cloth may not have a colour of its 
own, it is in intimate union with parts that have colour, 
and will be therefore perceptible. The objection to this 
view is that such a condition precedent ( ) for 
perceptibility is unnecessarily elaborate and therefore not 
preferable to the usual one The result of this dis- 
cussion is that we must recognize an independent to 

account for the perceptibility of a variegated piece of cloth. 

3. The definition and divisions of ^ must have already 
«hown to a critical student that the Naiyayika conception of 
^ is somewhat restricted. It is clear that what we ordi’^ 
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Darily call tlie form or shape of a thing ( ), such 
■as its roundness or squareness, is not comprehended under 
It neither falls under any one of the seven colours-,' 
nor does the definition ^^VarriTSoift apply to it, for 
form can be apprehended by the eye as well as by touch, 
■Hence ^ is translated here by ‘ colour although in 
popular parlance it signifies form as well. Under what' 
head then would this form go ? Nuiyayikas call it simply an 
^ <1 particular arrangement of parts, and as 
such would probably include it under Other scholas- 

tics such as the Vedantins do not regard form as in any 
way distinct from the thing or its parts; for, they say, we 
recognize the same identical person in a standing andi 

a %5r3[Tr sitting although the arrangements of his limbs 
( ) are different in the two cases. The point is 

noticed here simply to clear a possible doubt. 

4. Colour of all sorts resides in earth, while water and 
light have only one kind, namely white. 

whiteness of light, however, being 
brilliant, differs from that of water, which 
is not so. The meaning of the passage is clear; but curi- 
ously the reading in the majority of the copies of the text 
is unsatisfactory if not actually corrupt, rendering the 
passage almost unintelligible. Only two Mss. in fact give 
the correct reading which is adopted in the text, others 
mostly reading I'll' and and thus appar- 
ently making and independent attributes of 

and not qualifications of whiteness as they really are. 
There are no separate colours like and >3T*rRqT, but 
the words are introduced to distinguish between the parti- 
cular sort of whiteness that resides in water and that 
which resides in light. Even with the reading vfTFqt 15 # we ■ 
can no doubt get the right meaning by taking Wffqc to be an 
adverb modifying the adjective ^||; but then the construc- 
tion becomes extremely awkward. In any case there ought- 
to be no doubt as to the real meaning of the passage. 
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. siGT. XX, XXI, XXIL \ 

Savour is the quality apprehended hy t6ngm\ it is 
do: kinds r sweety sow% saline, pungent, astringent and hitter': 
it i^esides in earth and wa^er ; earth contains alt the dx 
varieties ; water only the sweet 

Odour is the quality apprehended hy the nom : if is fragrant 
and non-f ragrant, redding in earth only. 

Touch is the quality apprehended by skin only ; it is of three 
kinds : coolfhck, and tepid, redding in earth, water, light and 
air ; of these cool touch is (found) in water, hot in light and 
tepid in earth. 

1. The three qualities of savour, odour and touch are- 

here grouped together as they are treated 
Savour. symmetrically. and mean pungent 

and bitter respectively, and not vice versa, 
as Ballantyne translates them wrongly. Earth has all 
varieties of savour, while water has only one, viz. sweet. 
Other tastes, such as sourness and salt, which are sometimes 
apprehended in water, are due to the dissolution of earthy 
matter in it. 

2. Odour is apprehended by the nose and is of two kinds^ 

fragrant and non-fragrant, residing m 
Odour. earth only. is not recognized be- 

cause we never experience it, the several 
savours when mixed in one substance being in reality appre- 
hended separately and one after another. and 

are impossible because their varieties are mutually re^ 
pellent, and cannot therefore reside in one substance at one 
time. The word vtm is omitted in the definitions of and 
as unnecessary because the two organs apprehend their 
respective qualities only and nothing else. It is however 
necessary in the definition of for the sense of touch 
apprehends other qualities besides touch, such as number 
and conjunction, which are also perceived by the eye. The 
word is retained in the three definitions to exclude the 
^1% respectively residing in the three qualities, viz. 

and It is needless to remark that the three 

definitions are to be understood as ( e. g. 

) in order to include the qualities in atoms. 

3. Annambhatta following old authors divides into 

three kinds, hot, cold, and temperate ; 
Tvuch. some others are for recognizing 

also, the reason given being 
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the analogy with colour ( 

WtFTofN' ). f% 5 R«W however is not so possible in the 
three-fold division as in the theory of those who divide 
into numerous kinds such as : — 

^ftcTOrlr?niors ^=rrar«r ?3T: i 

The idea seems to be that the eye and the organs of 
touch being the chief organs through which most of our 
perceptive knowledge is derived, and f^sr^cni' have to 

be recognized to account for the perception of a whole hav- 
ing variegated parts. No such necessity however exists in 
the case of objects having different odours or savours, as 
even if they are never perceived at all, they can be 
inferred from their qualities. The same is the case with 
according to those who deny to objects hav- 

ing touch. Hence ^a'Mcara Alisra remarks • JT ^ fflcI=FErt 

g#(sfg T%sr ^ grE^TR; i ffrfrg=gT frgprwB;. 


SECT. XXIII. qigivrTqMSrrg. 

The four qaalitief;, colour etc., are products of heat and 
non-elernal in earth ; elsewhere they are natural and either 
eternal ornon-eternaL Those inhering in eternal things are 
eternal 5 those in non~eternial things are non~eternal. 

1, The four qualities colour, savour, odour, and touch 
. are both eternal and non-eternal ; they are 

quduties!'^°^ sometimes produced by heat, and some- 
times they are natural. In earth they are 
saidto be produced by heat, and are consequently non-eternal, 
while in the remaining three substances they are natural 
and are both eternal and non-eternal, the eternal being 
confined to the eternal atoms, and the non-eternal belong- 

' IV. S, Up. Calo.ed. p. 292. 

2 Maha-Bharata, 

■ ^ 3 V. S* Up* Calc, Ed. p, 286, 
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ing to products wMcli are non-eternal. The author is silent 
as to whether natural and eternal odour resides in the atoms 
•of earth. If it does, the words =ar ought to 

he supplemented by the further addition 
The distinction between and ®RTe5«r appears to be 

that earth can change its qualities by the application 
of heat, while water, light and air do not change them. Not 
that water and air do not become hot by the contact of 
heat, but the change of touch in their case does not affect the 
material but belongs to the light that is mixed with them. 


2'he controversy 
of Pllupaka and 
Pitharapoka, 


2* T. D. here states briefly the rival theories aboiit 

that sharply divide the 
Vaisesikas from the Naiyayikas, The 
former are called because 

they explain the change of colour in 
an unbaked jar by the separate baking of individual atoms, 
while the Naiyayikas are called because they 

• supposed the change of colour to be accomplished in the 

.application of external heat which effects a change of colour 
and other qualities. It is of various kinds according to the 
effects, one changing only colour as in a baked jar, another 
changing colour^ odour and savour as in an artificially ripened 
mango-fruit, and so on. The word excludes 

a change by heat in metals, which, being are 

^^rcfrqr. When a jar is baked, the old black jar is, according 
io VaisedkaSi destroyed, and its several compounds, 
of binaries etc. are also destroyed. The action of the fire 
produces the red colour in separate atoms, which are then 
joined by the same action of fire into new compounds, 
and eventually produce a new red jar. This complicated 
process of dissolution and reconstruction of the jar 1$ 
necessary to allow all the atoms in the jar to be baked, for 
if the jar remained intact, the fire cannot penetrate it and 
bake the atoms in the interior. The reason why we cannot 
f eroeive this process of dissolution and reconstruction is 
its great rapidity. The time occupied by this process 
has been variously computed, some holding it to be nine 
moments, others ten, others eleven, and a fourth school, 
■five only. The order of nine moments, which is generally 
21 
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accepted, is 


thus given by Ftsvanatha - — ^ ( t )- 

I ( ^. ) cTrTi 1 ^ I- 


( y ) cTcfr l ( H ) ?mr l { ^ ) I 

(^) arar ) arm 1 ( "^ ) am 5rTf5T^?mm 


Of these the first four , steps constitute the first moment 
marking the gradual destruction of the binary, and make 
up, together with the following eight ones, the total num- 
ber of nine moments. Those who accept a disjunction 
arising from disjunction ( ) make ten moments 
by adding after the third another step 
^WU cessation of the action in the atoms produced by 
the original conjunction of fire; while the advocates of 
eleven moments add another disjunction after the first step. 
Again, if of the nine moments above described we take the 
first, the second, then the next two, then the next four, and 
then the last, we have the time divided into five momenta- 
only.^ To this fantastical theory the Naiyayikas who advo- 
cate object on the ground that, if the first jar 

is destroyed and a new one substituted, the identity of the 
jar can never remain intact. We recognize the jar to be ^ 
exaoty the same jar as before ; we observe the same through 
all stages of baking ; and other pots placed over it do 
not tumble down, as they must if their support is comple- 
tely destroyed even for a moment. Again how do the num- 
ber, the shape and even the lines on the jar remain the 
same ? These strong objections are answered'by the counter- 
question, how dees the identity of a jar remain intact even if we 
scratch some particles out of it with a needle-point, although 
the jar after scratching becomes minus some particles and is 
quite different from the former one The followers of Nyaya 
therefore accept the simpler and on the whole the more reason- 
able theory of the change of colour being accomplished without 
the total dissolution and reconstruction of the jar* The objec- 
tion how fire can reach the atoms is metVithby the practical 


1. S. M. Calc. Ed, p. 103., 

further explanation see Y. S. Up. Calc. ed. p. 291, Boer’s Tran-sl . 
B. Bibh Ind. pp, 57^9, and Barva, P. S. OowelFs Trans, p. ,154.. 

, 3. V. S. XJp* calc. ed. pp. 289^90. ‘ * * s ; 
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instance of wafcei boiling inside a pot placed over flre wifcout 
actual touch. In this way the controversy between the 
(baking of atoms) and the (baking of the pot) has been 

carried on by their respective partisans with a scholastic sub- 
tlety and an amount of energy that are quite disproportionate 
to the importance of the result. The doctrine of 
has in fact become one of the standing tests of distinguishing 
a genuine Vaisedka from his rival the Niayayika 'pio^er. 


3, The chief points of distinction between the two- 
schools are stated in the following 

Vais^esikas and 

^ ^ I^TF^ I 

H f%cr t lt§: 11 

The Vaisesika doctrines about l%5r and 
will be*explained subsequently. Whatever view of 
we adopt, it is certain that the qualities in earfch are non- 
eternal. According to the VaisesiJca even in- 

earthy atoms seems to be non-eternal; but the other theory 
leaves the point doubtful. 


SECT. XXIY. 


** Number is the ( special and instrumental ) cause of the 
common usage of ( words ) one^ two etc. It resides in the nine 
substances from one to Pardrdha. Oneness is eternal and 
non’eternal, eternal in eternal substances^ and non>-eterml in 
non-ettrruils. Duality and the rest are only non-etemal 
everywhere. 

1. The definitions of and in the text are 

taken fom Frasastapdda. ’ The word tgf 
here, as in the definition of time, is to be 
understood in the sense of • 

in order to exclude universal causes lik^ 
time and space, and t^THtT to exclude ether which is the-- 


Number. 
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material cause of all Number is the first of the com- 

mon qualities, i, e. those which reside in all the substances* 
They are enumerated as follows?- *- 

^ sptrrScfr? n ^ 

Number, dimensicn, se7erall;y, conJunctioB, disjunction, 
priority and posteriority, these seven, together with derr 
vative fluidity, gravity and velocity, are qualities common 
to all substances. They appertain to substance in general, 
and not to any particular kind of substance; and hence they 
cannot be due to special characteristics which distinguish 
one class from another. It will be noticed that all these 
qualities connote really a state, aspect or arrangement of 
the thing or its parts, and not any attribute inherent in the 
-thing itself. They are, to adopt modern phraseology, sub- 
jective or notional rather than objective or material. They 
are in fact imposed upon the thing by the operation of our 
•own mind; that is, as the Vedantin would say, they are 
or It is true that we apprehend them, but 

we cannot assert positively whether they have a real ex- 
istence in the external object or are merely conceptions of 
our own mind imposed upon the object. It will be more 
•correct to say that we conceive them than that we perceive 
them. The special qualities ( ) on the other hand, 

which have been already enumerated, have areal objective 
^existence. Number of course is pre-eminently a subjective 
property and varies at our will, for we can contemplate a 
number of things, each as one separately, or all as so many 
or all as one collection. The Vaisesika^i, had undoubtedly 
realized the true nature of number, for they called duality 
iaud the higher numbers <TOTT|‘r%Trr^r. 

Out of the numbers which are ordinarily counted from one 
i;o B^parardha or a lakh of lakhs of crores, unity resides in 
Eternal substances like atoms, while the other kindsare found 
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in products. The transientness of non-eternal unity in products . 
arises from facts such as that a log of wood ceases to he one- 
when you break itinto pieces. Numbers from duality onwards 
being are nometernal. ^amkara Misra regards 

sTfrsr, i e. an indefinite multitude, as a separate number apart 
from which are all definite ; but this opinion is no t 

generally accepted.’ 

■ 2. The verse quoted m Note 3 on Sect. XXIII® men- 
tions itcsr as one of the three contested; 

What IS duality, points between Nyaya and Vaise^ka 
schools. The Vaisesika view, which is; 
no doubt shared by is that all numbers from 

duality onwards are produced ( srwT ) and not simply made- 
known (5rTw) by is defined 

uf which may be translated as “the notion, 

which refers to many unities is called the ” It is 

difficult to translate 3T^arTfi% by “comprehending intellect" 
as Eoer does, or by any other exact English equivalent ; but 
its meaning canbe easily understood. When two things are 
brought before us, we do not at once cognize them as two^^ 
but first apprehend each one separately, as this one and 
that one. These separate notions are denoted by the term 
a{^r^TTlf%. When the conceptions of these two unities are 
formed in our mind, they are joined together and produce one- 
general notion of duality ; and then we get the knowledge 
that there are two things. The process is thus described : — 

“ fT5r i 

lf%! I fitfr f|f^tqTt-- |a5fTf|f5[^5rrTnKi5rmu: i t 

clK.- WfC: I 

First we have the contact of the organ of sense with 
the object ( i. e. each of the two jars ) ; thence arises the 
knowledge of the genus unity (apart from the individual);, 
then the distinguishing perception, by which the 

notion of nnity is realized in each of the objects, and we 


1 V. S. Up. Oalo. ed. p. 322. 

2 Supra, p. 159. 

3 B. P. 108. 

4 Sarv, D. S. Calc. ed. p. 10. 
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^afpteliend “ this Is one, ” “ tMs is one " etc.; then the 
production of duality by the combination of separate unities ; 
then the knowledge of the ahstraot genus of duality; then 
the cognition of that quality of duality as existing in the 
two things ; and lastly the consciousness that we see two 
things. In this way we derive the complex knowledge of 
two, three etc. from the simple notions of unity. The reason 
why is regarded at and not is 

rather subtle. It is that cannot simply be the ^nw- 

Ig of like a stroke which reveals a sound lying dormant 
in ether ; but it is the of ftFsr, because it is always 

found inseparably associated with while a need 

not be so ( ^TtfSTT^fqTf^qJT i 5n^5SfgrTg<nT%: I 

^r^srfKunTTR'a;,). Madhavacarya gives a simpler 
argument, viz. that the non-eternal cannot be 

of which, like the quality ^?si#cgr, resides in several 
objects conjointly ; while resides in each object sepa- 
rately, and hence it must be the of The 

importance of this subtle distinction lies in the different 
views of to which it leads. According to one, 
is an independent reality, different from the several unities 
of which it is composed and generated by sr^^TTirf^ i according 
to the other view it is already comprehended in the unities, 
and is only revealed when several of them are brought 
together. It may be further mentioned that both the 
notion of duality and its generating cause vanish 

■away when their purpose is served, that is, when the objects 
are actually perceived as two. As soon as the 

-result of is produced, the latter which lasts for 

three moments only is destroyed, and with its destruotion, 
its direct effect, tue duality, is also 'lestroyed, and there only 
■Remains the cognition ■ two draw^O't ’. The steps follow in 
this order : 1 ; 2 ; 3 and 

; 4 ; 5 f% and 3TT^TTfi%ert^ ; and 6 

vrufT and s:^srff% The reason for this assumed 
destruction of and is rather 

- , . . technical, , being ioanded on the Vm^esika, doctrine 
i ; I that all cognitiotis, being, qualities of the all-pervading 
j, ; . -soul, last for three momeats only., and are destroyed by the 
' ‘ generation of their effects, f ve sKudeut has been led through 
1 i | ;f "this labyrinth of sp3CU,l$tiye sajitietr - in order to acquaint 
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'iim with the exact import of simple dictum, 

5 , that is, duality and other larger 

mumbers are always 3n%cir. 



SHOT. XXV. q’RjlTora;. 

Dimmaion is the ( special and instrumental ) cause of 
the common usage of measurement. It resides in the nine 
substances, and is of four kinds: minuteness, largeness, length 
and shortness. 

1. Each of the four kinds of dimension mentioned 
above may again be divided into two 

Dimension. kinds, as tT®w middling and 'TW extreme. 

Thus an atom has extreme minuteness, 
which is also technically called 'Tri^crrug^g ( infinite- 
simality) from a globular atom; a binary has 

middling minuteness; Akata has tRWFTfVsr or 
all-pervasion,; and all tangible objects such as a jar 
jhave intermediate greatness. The comparative use 

•of these words, as this pearl is minuter or larger than that 
other, is secondary. The distinction between eror and 
■on the one hand and and on the other seems to be 
that the first two denote magnitudes of two or three dimen- 
sions, i e. bulk, while the latter two denote one dimension 
only such as a line. This four-fold division of 'rf^nir is after 
all rough, many including and in and 

-Hg’Wf respectively. As a matter of fact all of them are 
relative terms, and denote different numbers of constituent 
parts or degrees of contact in which they are combined, 
’rrr^tm is again divided into and sf%5r; that residing in 
■eternal things as and ra'SfW being (%c5r, and all 

the rest eTMfir. atf^fvq-fcfrror is threefold, ^(^srrsTwr, qt^monTfir 
and sr^TJTfT. Eor the explanation of these see Notes 9 and 
10 on Sect. XIII, pp. 121-3, supra. 
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Severalty is the ( special and instrumental ) cause of the 
common usage of one thing being different from another. 

1. The definition in fhe text is rather crude. A better 
though a little more abstruse definition 

Se»era%. of "JSRFfSr is the causa 

of our practice of separating one thing from all the 
rest.’ srit^ is ^ that is, 

the determination of the identity of one thing by separating 
it from all others. The reason why is regarded as 

distinct from 3T?iTf»=UT*JR is that the notions conveyed to 
our mind by the two are of different sorts. When we say 
•gg: ggt 5rn% we simply get a negative notion, that a jar is 
not a piece of cloth; while by we get a positive 

notion that one is quite distinct from the other. f^Rpgthere- 
fore tells us something more than siwTiegTsarq', for it not 
only informs us that a jar is not a piece of cloth but also 
that it is a different thing. The irnportance of this distinc- 
tion may be illustrated by another example. We can say 
that a jar is not the quality of blueness residing in it, but 
we cannot say that it is distinct from it, the two being 
inseparably connected. Similarly we can say that a black 
unbaked jar is not the same as the red jar when baked, but 
it is not from it. Again we cansay 3[n#r^ggWis not’§[g^TT 
without a gng, but the two are not distinct persons. In 
short is opposed to objective identity of the things, 

while 3Twn«TfUTW is to the sameness of their natures. isicFfg is 
a material distinction; 3T?ift?grqTg notional onlj. In the same 
way can be distinguished from or 


SECT. XXYII. 

■ 1. Conjunction is the ( special and instrumental ) cause of 
the comrrmi usage of calling two things united. ' 

J.. ^tAl’iq is also defined as the contact of two things that 
were first separa.te ( snngfijRg gr argg: %g 
Conjunction^ g j . therefore there can 

; ?>e BO between two all~pervadiBg things whicli 

i P,''B. Ben. ed. p. X38. 
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are never apart from each other, U always; 

artificial and non-eternaL T. D. divides it into two 
kinds, that born of action, and that produced 

by another conjuncHon. The contact of the hand with tho 
books is of the first kind, because it is produced fay the mo- 
tion of the hand, while this contact of the hand with the 
book produces another conjunction, namely that of the body 
with the book, which is therefore The mw is 

again of two kinds, and The instance* 

of the first is the contact of the bird with the mountain, in 
which the bird alone moves while the mountain is stationary. 
The examples of the second kind are the meetings of twa 
fighting rams, or of two wrestlers, or of two clouds, where both 
the things move. again is two-fold, that of a thing 

just produced, such as the contact of an effect with some- 
thing already connected with its material cause, and that 
of a thing previously existing, as the contact of the tree in 
consequence of the contact of the hand and the tree. All 
kinds of contacts are that is, cover only a part 

of the thing, and are destroyed either by separation or des- 
truction of the namely the things connected. 

2. Three Mss. of T. S. insert the word sFTFnT'cnr after 

in the definitions of and 

but the reading of others that reject it appears to be the 
right one and has been adopted. Although the qualification 
is necessary to exclude universal causes, it can be 
and is always presumed wherever the words qsTW or 
occur as in the definitions of and ; and so there is- 
no need of its express mention. There are also other grounds 
to believe that the word did not exist originally but 

was supplied by the i)?pz7ca. The words ^ in 

the Dipika would of course have been conclusive on the- 
point had they been found in all Mss. of the work. S. C. 
however is quite explicit, as it remarks- 

22 
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3/ The { universal cause ) referred to in this 

and the preceding definitions is defined by 
XTniv&vBal Causes, Y, V. as 

which signifies that a universal cause is a 
cause of all effects as effects, and not as particular products \ 
as for instance, a stick is an instrument of a jar because it 
is a jar and not any other thing, while time and space are 
instrumental causes of the same jar because it is a product. 
These universal causes are eight, Grod, His knowledge, His 
will, His effort ( fr^^r^lTF^rfJr: ), antecedent negation 
( ), time ( ), space ( ) and destiny ( ), 

comprising both merit and demerit. Some add the absence 
of counteracting influences ( ) as a ninth 
universal cause. These, being universal causes, are necessa- 
rily implied wherever we speak of a cause or an effect ; 
and consequently when a thing is specially mentioned as a 
cause or an effect of another, they are not meant. 


Sect. XXVIll. 

Disjunction is the quality which destroys conjunction, 

1. Disjunction is not merely the absence of ^^nr, in which 
case it would have fallen under 

Disjunction, need not have been reckoned as a se- 

parate quality t but it denotes an actual 
separation which xu’oduces the destruction of a previous 
contact. Again by disjunction we denote not the act of sepa- 
rating which is excluded from the definition by the word 
but the state which immediately results from the act of 
separation. Hence Annambhatta defines differently 

and not on the analogy of as or 

as is done by Visimiatha, The latter definitions 
being ambiguous may as well denote the state of being separate 
as the actual act of separation. The order of succession 
therefore is always this J first qnr, act of separating, then sepa- 
ration here called then and lastly arqy- 

When we remove a jar from one place, to another, we 
Ihave an effort to lift it uprthis is the then the jar is lifted 
from the ground,— this is then its contact with the 

particular spot is severed,— this is and lastly it is. 
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placed on anothet spot,-— tins is is there- 

;fore tlie cause of and not the same as Two trees 

on the opposite banks of a river hare always remained apart, 
but there has never been an actual separation of them, 

.has the same varieties as and the examples also are 

.‘Similar, namely, ( subdivided into and ^Kra*5r» 

) and There is however a difference of 

opinion as to the last between the Vaisesikas and the 
Naiyayikas proper, the latter not recognizing 
at all.* The instance of a is 

TPFftHWvsepa of the body from the tree, consequent 
upon the removal of the hand from the tree* Here the 
separation of the body is not directly caused by the motion 
of the hand because the two things (f^T^ and f^cT%«rr) reside 
in different receptacles, viz.the bodyjand the hand respectively, 
while there is no motion in the body itself which might 
cause the separation. This argument by which the 
necessity of recognizing a is sought to be proved 

is founded on the axiom that the motion of a part is not the 
motion of the whole ( as we see in a stationary revolving 
wheel) and so the motion of the hand is not itself the motion 
4>f the body. is also divided into two kinds, 

and for which however sea 

Sarv, D- S. Calc* ed. p. 107. 


SECT. XXIX. 


Posteriority and priority are the { special and imtnimenlal ) 
-causes of the common usage of the ivords posterior uridpnor^ 
They reside in the four ( substances ), earthy etc^ and the mind. 
They are twofold, caused by space and time. The pos^erioruy 
caused by space is in the remote, and prior it y so caused is 
4n the near. Postenoriiy earned by Urns is in the eiaer, and 
priority so caused is in the younger. 

1. Posteriority and priority may also ha designated re- 
moteness and proximity respeotively 
Uritrilyy These qualities reside in the first four 
substances, because they are the only 
<eorporeal and non-eternal substances having a limited di- 


1 Seo verse quoted iu Note 3 of Sect. XXIII p. ISe supxd. 
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mension. Mind, being corporeal, possesses only one kind 
cf priority and posteriority, namely that made by space, 
but not th.6 other caused by time, as mind is eternal. The last 
four substances remaining are both eternal and incorporeal 
and cannot therefore have any kind of or srqT^. Really 
speaking and are nothing more than relations of 

corporeal things to time and space, expressed in the form; 
of qualities for the purpose of marking their varying degrees. 


SECT. XXX, XXXI. 

Gravity is the non-intimate cause of the first fall, and resides 
in earth and water. 


Fluidity is the non-intimate cause of the first floiv, residing 
in earth, irater and light. It is two-fold, natural and 
nrtificial. 


1. The definitions of Gravity and Fluidity are analogous, 
oire being called* the non-intimate cause 
' of the first act of falling, ’ and the other 
‘ a like cause of the first act of flowing.’ 
The word 3 tt^ is inserted in both definitions to exclude 
velocity ( ) which is the nbn-intimate cause of the second 
and all subsequent acts of falling or flowing. As a matter 
of fact, falling and flowing are essentially the same acts, 
one being the coming down of a solid from a higher level, 
while the other is the same act in a fluid ; but the JVaii/ai/t- 
kas do not seem to have realized this. They do not 
also seem to have known the dynamical theory of falling 
bodies, as is clear from their calling the cause of the 
first falling only , while it is in fact the cause of every act 
of falling. The confusion of the two meanings of the- 
word viz. weight and he aviness, is already noticed and 
commented upon. 


2,. Fluidity is of two kinds, naiuraljas that of water, and 
artificial as that of melted ghee. The^distinction between m- 
^(1%^ and though spoken of as inherent and 

absolute, seems to have been made to indicate the fact that 
some things remain fluid at normal-temperature and others- 


1 See Note 3 on Sect. IV. p. 85, Supra. 
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not. Those of the first kind sttoh as water are said to pos-> 
sess natural fluidity, whilet others requiring the applifeHcion 
of additional heat have artificial fiuiditj only The soliditj 
of snow and hail which are forms of watei is exceptional 
and hence does not affect the proposition. 

3. Unlike gravity, fluidity is assumed in light also^ 
namely, in melted gold and other metals, while the gravi[y 
of the metals is ascribed to earthy portion in them. It 
might be urged that, following the analogy of gravity, even 
ijhe fluidity of metals can be attributed to some watery por- 
■tion in them ; but this cannot he, says the Vaisestka, for 
in that case it would be while the fluidity of 

metals is really only. Again why cannot the same 

^earthy portion, which accounts for the gravity of metals, 
also account for its This is also not possible 

for the fluidity of metals is of a different kind, being 

( indestructible ) even by the application of ex- 
treme heat, while that of earthy substances is ?=r. 

Light in the form of metaKs must therefore be regarded as 
having a peculiar fluidity of its own. 


SECT. XXXIl 

Viscidity is the qualify which is the { special and in$-> 
trumental ) cause of the agglutination of poioders and resides in 
water only.** 

L The viscidity found in oil, milk and other such earthy 
substances is of course due to the watery 
Viscidity. portion in them. How can oil, says an 

objector, inflame fire if there is water in 
it, while water itself extinguishes fire? Here too, the 
Vaisesika is ready with his explanation, viz. 

Oil hastens fire because it has a greater 
-amount of viscidity than pure water. It is not explained 
however whence this greater viscidity in oil comes if it is 
due to water alone. means thickening or concen- 

tration. It is the peculiar combination which holds parti- 
cles of powder together. The reason why this 
^requires a special quality and cannot be attributed to 
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is that melted gold which possesses fluidity oannofe 
form liimps of powders. 1^. B., however, quite appositely 
remarks that liquid water is aloue the real cause, while solid 
water such as hail and ice is incapable of agglutinating par- 
ticles. The fact is that the modern scientific theory of 
molecular attraction and repulsion which induced the three 
states of solid, liquid and gaseous in all matter w’-as hardly- 
known to Indian physicists, and hence they were often led- 
into giving fantastic explanations of ordinary phenomena. 

2. T. D., IT. B. and S. C. say that the propriety of the word 
in the definition of^^is to exclude time etc. ;but this does 
not seem correct, as time and other universal causes arc' 
already excluded by interpreting as V. V. 

explains the word as excluding but this is also incor-- 
rect, since can be excluded by taking in the sense of 
wfJfTTspTPT as it has been hitherto taken. It appears more^ 
reasonable to understand ^ as excluding the ac/ of aggluti-’ 
nating which is also the special and instrumental cause of 
Hence either the line etc. in T. D., which 

is retained in this edition because it is found in all copies,, 
is interpolated by some one who failed to understand the- 
text or deliberately used the word here in 

a narrower sense than previously. Probably he borrowed 
the definition from a more ancient work, without determin- 
ing accurately the propriety of each word.^ 


SECT. XXXIII. 

S )und is the quality which is apprehended by the sense of 
and resides in ether alone. It is tw>fold, inarli^- 
culate o7‘ noise and articulate or words. The noise is (heard) in. 
drams etc.] while ivords appear in the form of Sanskrit language 
1. Besides the two-fold division in the text, theT. D. gives 
anotherthree-fold division of sound, mak- 
ingin all six varieties of it. The latter 
three divisions are v 1 born of 

coujunetion, such as the sound of a drum produced by the 
of the stick or hand with the drum ; 2 horn 

such as the sound produced by splitting a 
and 3 born of sound, such as all 

sounds which are produced from the first one. 


1 P. B. Beii. ed p. 266. 
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2. A more elaborate division of sound is the follow ing 


e. g. 






nrift^T: 


s r oTT f tr a ?: 






srirrm^: 


^3WWn%P: 


i ^ I . 

And so on, The articulate sound will be treated further on 
under ^srwm { Sect. 59-63. ). 

S. The 3?r2?r is recognized to account for the fact that 
sound can be heard at any distance from 
■of place where it is first produced. There 

are only two senses which apprehend their 
objects at a distance, namely, sight and hearing. Of these 
the eye is supposed to go outside to the object, and carry 
back its impression to the mind. But the organ of hearing 
b«ing of the nature of all-pervading yJicasa cannot move 
STtg" or organ of hearing is defined as the Akasa which is ^of- 
t. e. the portion of ether limited and severed 
from the rest of the Akasa by the cavity of the ear. Evidently 
cannot go out of the ear-cavity by which it is conditioned , 
for as soon as it goes out it will be no but common ether. 
As the organ of hearing cannot go to its object, it is 
necessary that the object should reach the ear, so that anyhow 
the two may come into contact. But the sound which is 
produced in that portion of Akasa which is immediately i» 




I! , 

-r 
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<5ontacb with the drum is distant from the ear and cannot it- 
self travel to the ear, being, as a quality ,Sinseparably connect- 
•ed with a definite portion of the Akasa. Besides it is a doc- 
trine of the Naiymjikas that sound is arRfqr and cannot last 
for more than a few moments. This first sound therefore is 
supposed to produce a second similar sound in the next piece 
of Akasa, and this second a third ; and so on, until the train 
reaches the portion of Akasa confined in the ear, that is, the 
It is this last sound produced in the that is 

directly perceived by the organ of hearing, and as it is the 
last of a series generated by the first sound, it is called 
So far this theory of sound is accepted by all Naiaaijikas, 
but there is a slight difference of opinion as to the mode in 
which sound travels or rather propagates its species. Some, 
applying the analogy of ocean- waves say that 

the series of sounds travels in a straight line in one direction 
only, namely from the drum direct to the ear. Others apply 
the analogy of a flower the filaments 

of which shoot round about in all directions ; and so they 
•say that sound travels not in one direction only but in all 
directions, that is, innumerable series of sounds start from 
the central point where it was first produced, and go in every 
direction. The simple fact that the sound of a drum is 
heard on all sides and not in one direction only is enough to 
prove that the latter analogy is nearer the truth than the 
former. The whole of the above theory of sound is very 
•crude and faulty owing to the inveterate habit of Indian 
philosophers to indulge in speculations in matters that can 
be known only by actual obser vation or experiments. They did 
not know that thereal organ of bearing is the tympamim in the 
ear which has a closer similarity with the drum than with the 
Akasa, while the fact of the sound being carried hy air by 
means of successive undulations of air-particles was also 
undreamt of. Instead of investigating the nature of soand 
in such practical directions, the Naiyayikas exhausted their 
energies in discussing whether sound w^as eternal or non- 
eternal. The pros and cons as well as the importance of 
this last controversy in Indian philosophy will be noticed 
later on. 


Noft s. 


m 
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Ccgnition is the ( special and intriimmtal ) cause of 
all communication or mferccurse^ and it is knowledge. It is 
twofold, remembrance and apprehension. Eemembrance is 
knowledge produced from mental impresdon (done. Knowledge 
other than remembrance is apprehension. 

1. Cognition is the proper equivalent for ft% as used in 
the Nyuya system, Ballantyne translates 
Cognition. by ‘ understanding, ‘ and Roer by 

* intellect but bctli renderings are 
wrong. The word ff%' is capable of having three meaningsi-lst 
the act of kn()wing, which may be callet! ‘ understanding; 
2ndly the instrument of knowedge which is ‘ intellect,* and 
■ 3rdly the product of the act of knowing, which is ‘cognition/ 
It is in this last sense that the word is invariably used in 
Nydija and philosophies. This should be quite 

clear from the mention of §1% among the qualities, that is, 
as a property of the soul. A cognition is undoubtedly such 
a property; while understanding is an act, being 

an instrument of knowledge, is a substance, and is identified 
by Naiyayihas with mind. Other schools of philosophers 
such as the Sdvzkhyas and the Vedanfinf> designate ff% as an 
elemental thing under the name and divide it into 

several faculties performing diffeient funotions, namely, 
and According to them, therefore, ff% is an 

instrument of knowledge; but their doetr Ine is emphatically 
repudiated by Naiyayihas who regard as a quality of 
the soul and capable of being perceived, while the direct 
instrumentality of knowledge is assigned to mind which 
being atomic is imperceptible. Hence in the definition given 
in the text 11% is said to be knowiedge itself, and not an 
instrument of knowledge. 

%, is as V. V. rightly defines it, 

5WR* , utterance of words for the purpose of communicating 
ideas, and not as S. 0. has it, for the latter is 

too wide and would include involuntary actions, such as 
walking in sleep, which are not prompted by knowledge* 
Briefly speaking, is a property of the soul which 
prompts articulate language; or, in other words, it is thought 
«iclothed in intelligible words. This invariable association of 
23 
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and makes the above definition too narrow, inas- 

mnoh as it does not apply to or mere sensation, 

which is a species of cognition, but which can never be 
expressed by articulate language. V. V. therefore modifies 
the definition into that is, 

cognition is the quality having that sp# which characterizes 
the efficient cause of the above kind of Thus 

though itself not has the 3Tnw which 

differentiates the 


3. 


Other definitions^ 


The definition of given in the text is in many re- 
spects more convenient in practice thani 
scientifically accurate. The T. D. there- 
fore supplies a better definition, ^RTifrcT- 
Cognition is said to be that knowledge^ 

( ) which becomes tire subject ( ) of tbe conscious- - 

ness ( ) having the form M know;’ This requires ■ 

a little explanation. Perceptive knowledge according to 
Nyaya is acquired by going through three successive steps, 
viz and When an object like a 

jar is brought before us, our organ of sight first comes intO' 
contact with it, and carries an image of the object to the” 
mind which conveys it to the soul. This organ is called the 
efficient cause of perception. This image is then i 
converted into a cognition or l 1 % having the form ^ 

* this is a jar.* This cognition ( ) again being a. 
property ot the soul, the Ego becomes which 

when combined with the ever present ‘ I am, ’ I’esults- 

into the compound consciousness, or 'MCTil ' 

^RTTH ‘ I knov^’‘ a jar. ' This last consciousness is called ^ 75 - 
because it always IoIIowsscr^r or simple cognition. 
Hence the cognition * This is a jar ^ ^ST:) is said to ^ 

become the subject matuer of the consciousness * I know. ^ 
The peculiarity of this definition consists in the fact that: 
other scholastics, such as the Samkkyas and the Vedaniins^ 
do not recognize the cognition to be the of a 

further but give the name cognition to 

itself. The definition thus states a peculiar doctrine of' 




4. Another noteworthy definition off!% given in the^ 
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Sapta-Padarthi oi ^ivadiimcarya is WT^:, whicL^ 

the commentator Jinavardhana explains, 

srgfpy ^ ^ . 

knowledge is of the nature of light because it dispels tha 
darkness of ignorance and illuminates all objects to the 
mind’s eye. The epithet Mf5Trs|tr: means residing in the 
soul as a property, and explains Amiambhaita-s definition 
of as iTRTr^^W’e:, 11% and being of course synony- 
mous. Prasastapdda defines f<% merely by giving 
5fR and 5T??PTas its synonyms.^ 

5. The wording of the definition in four copies is differ- 
_ ^ , ent, being lf%J instead of 

; while two other copies add 
after tg*- quite unnecessarily. The inter- 
change of ^JT and3r%* iias an impoTtant bearing on the- 
right understanding of the definition ; for the other read- 
ing is not only ambiguous, hut is likely to mislead some- 
into taking to be only one species of knowledge whichr 
Is As a matter of fact is an independent - 

predicate of f% intended to describe the exact nature of 
cognition, and probably also to, exclude the possibility of 
11% being mistaken for the act or the instrument of know- 
ledge. It contradicts according to S. C. the doctrine of ^ 
that or is a materi^^ element, produced. 

from and identical with the instrument of 

knowledge. One copy of T. D. inserts cl i m ' 

5rrHTOfH, hut that is incorrect, as time etc. are excluded by 
taking as Another propriety of the word-^ 

5Tr?r noticed by S. C,, that lf% here does not mean- 
excess of knowledge, as in expressions like ff%HTl is 

rather far-fetched. The expression is borrowed from Go- 
tama’s aphorism, and is probab- 

ly used as a hint? to the student that Goiama's psychology 
and logic are easily reconcilable with the system of Vai-- 
sesilm padarihas adopted in this book. Whatever may 


1 P. B. Ben. ed, p. 171. 


2 G.S.I,1,15. 
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the^case it Is evidenf: that in this and in all the following 
sections of the book treating of the kinds and proofs of 
knowledge the author is a consistent follower of Clotama 
la er than of Kar^Ma, and has attempted with consider- 
ab^suecessto incorporate the iVi/ai,a doctrine of proofs 

with the FcnsesiAa system of joarfSrlAas. 

6. Cognition is of two kinds, remembrance and appre- 

Divisions of cog- I^etnembrance is defined as the 

nition. ' knowledge which is borii of a mentar im- 
, ^ pression alone This is 

• % kind of it, which is called ^r?;Tr and which 

IS defined further on ( Sect. 75 ) as being born of apprehen- 
sion and causing remembrance. So is properly 

speaking the operation ( -.mR ) which comes into existence, 
Between the product and its cause 3Tjg^. igmf 
is defined as fT^^il'iTSTTir:, that is," an intei- 

^ mediate operation born of the cause and producing the thing 
which is the effect of that cause, sirgrt is therefore a sort 
ot intermediate link between the effect and its cause, which 
otten, as in this case of ffJK, is separated by a great 
interval of time. 

7. The insertion of fTfST in the definition of has been 

Definition of sharply Criticised, and as strongly defend- 
^mrti. ed. The word, it is said, excludes STfu'r^r 

. ( reminiseeiice ) which is produced by 

but not by it alone, as a direct perception of the 
object is also an operating cause in it. The difference between 
^^r*^rand consists in the presence or absence of 
the thing recollected. When a man, for instance, who has 
seen an elephant with a driver on its back, sees either the 
elephant or the driver alone, and at once remembers the other 
one, his knowledge is said to be remembrance, and is solely 
due to the impression that had been left on his mind 
since he saw the elephant with a driver on its back. 
The thing which brings back to the mind the memory 
of J:he absent object by the law of association is called the 
( reviver ) of that In STftrfir^r ( reminiscence ) 

«ne object recollected is actually before our eyes, and the 
aiovelty of the knowledge only consists in the identity of th© 
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object now perceived with some one previously seen, as when.;, 
on seeing %^r5rer one recollects that it is the same whom 
one saw before. Here the actual perception of is as - 

much the cau.se of knowledge as the impression left on the 
mind by a former perception*, and hence STrErr^rr is not 

but Several copies of T. S. and' 

T. D. omit JTra* in the definition in the text as well as the • 
sentence in T. D. referring to it. S. C. appears to have had 
both readings before him as he expressly prefers the one 
with iTTpr. Other writers omit from the definition on 
the ground that even without; it the definition does not cover * 
3gfqT%5rr because there the immediate cause of the is 

not the previous impression, but the remembrance of the 
identity of the thing ( rr?rr=9[^TTcrr ) which is produced from 
V In a remembrance the impression is the immediate 
cause, while in a reminiscence the impression produces re- 
membrance of identity, and then this remembrance of simple 
identity produces the reminiscence that that identity resided 
in the obiect actually seen. Thus is not 

at all, and hence ytfsr is unnecessary. NUakavtha answers ■ 
this argument by simply remarking bhat the cause of 
is the impression of identity and not an intermediate remem-* 
brance. Another objection to the definition is that it is 
3?^^ and will not cover even which is not 
^5i?rrbut also; but; the can be removed' 

either by taking =3T5?5r in the sense of or by constru- 

ing the definition, as Nilakmiiha remarks, to mean 

{ and not As to 

which is also it is excluded by 

8. The author defines as * all knowledge other than 

. , . remembrance,’ i e. all cognitions which are 

Apprehension* . . _ ^ 

newly acquired and are not repetitions of 

former ones. The negative definition of in the text is 
due to the fact that is a simple ultimate operation of 
the mind which is at the bottom of all other mental opera- 
tions, including even the act of defining. Besides a defi.ni- 
tion of is really unnecessary , as by simply excluding^^i:^ 
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or repeated knowledge, the definition of will also serve 
for the residnum, that is This and the subsequent 

divisions and snb-divisions of fr% are acoordlng to the 
system of Qotama, The Faise^ka division is slightly 
different and may therefore be profitably compared with that 
.given in the text, Frasastapada divides and subdivides 
as follows 


I 

1 

Twr 

I 

I 


__ or 


i 

* r 














Of the^e%f%i|? is inference, while which is a kind of 

is the supernatural perception of Yogins. Others can be easily 
identified with their corresponding varieties given in the text. 


9. The three words §1%, and are rendered into 
English by ' cognition, ’ ‘ apprehension ^ 
^nglZhTerli^^ ‘remembrance,’ because they are their 

nearest equivalents ; but the meanings of 
the last two require to be clearly defined. Remembrance, re- 
oollection, and reminiscence, for instance, are analogous but 
-easily distinguishable. Remembrance is an idea which recurs 
to the mind without the operation of an external object on 
.the sensory nerve, and is thus opposed to perecpption\ while it 
’ becomes rccoZ/ecfion, if it is sought after and found with 
rijificulfey and effort.:^ mrememhrama as above defined 

"and probably includes recollection also, as Naiyayikas do 
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mot seemi to make a distimctioml>efcweeii a spoiitameoiis and an 
artificial recollection. Remembrance akove defi.ned may 
“Beem to be concerned with impressions gained from perception 
-only; but there is no reason why a former inference treasur- 
^ed up in mind or an impression produced from a previous 
Temembrance should not be remembered as well; and hence 
properly speaking is general and comprehends all impres- 
tsions however originally derived. Eeminiscence is the act by 
which w8 endeavour to recall and re-unite former states of 
-consciousness, and is a kind of reasoning by which we 
.ascend from a present consciousness to a former one. This is 
akin to Apprehension is the simple knowledge of a 

fact, and is an act or condition of the mind in which it 
receives a notion of any object.^ Simple apprehension is 
again divided into two kinds, incomplex complex, which 
respectively correspond to Naiyayilm f^^ and 
^TR. This is not exactly the of Nyaija, but it is very 
meat it. Cognition is knowledge in its widest sense, embracing 
^sensation, perception, conception and notion. According 
i;o Kant, cognition is determined reference of certain 
representations to an object; that is, to cognize is to refer a 
perception to an object by means of a conception. A dog 
his m’aster. but does not cognize him, because it has 
not the faculty of forming a mental conception of the mas- 
ter. An absent-minded man sees an object, but does not 
•cognise it because his mind is not working to form a notion 
of the object.*’ The Naiydyikas expressed this idea by saying 
that in an the property of the external object must 

become the sfspK of the corresponding cognition. 


1 Locke : Essay on Human Understanding, Bk IL cL 19. 

2 Whately ; Ijogic, Bk. II. cii- 1- sec* 1. . 

3 Haywood ; pritigue of Pure Reason, p. 593. 
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It {appr^hmskmJ ttoofolcir true and false: The true one 
the apprehension of a thing having an attribute as possessing 
that attribute and is tailed Prama ; the one is the 
apprehension of a thing not having an attrihate m pos 
attrihute^ e* g. knowledge of silver in a conch-shelL 

1. Apprehension is divided into tight and wrong 

i3W«rr^), the first being usually called 
Apprehenslour the second 3?Pn?r. is a 

correct apprehension la which the- 
object is oogniKed as it is ( It is 
defined rr§[T% which may be paraphrased as 

that is appr^ of a certain object pos- 

sessing an attribute as possessing that attribute, 

2. The words and should be carefully 

noted as they constantly occur in Nyaya 
works. 'When we see an object, the objech 
and becomes the f%|t^ of our knowledge, while 

the characteristic, wliicli distinguishes that object and makes 
it what it is, is called the sr^ of the same knowledge. Thus 
in the cognition, WH**, the object of the cognition is 
the while the distinguishing property of ' eth', is 

the of the corresponding cognition. Hence the cogni- 
tion ^ is defined as that is,, 

one which has a jar possessing the attribute jar-ness for its 
object ( )j and has for its special characteristic 
{ srcFTT ). The use of this two-fold terminology is that while 
the describes the form of the cognition, WTT distin- 
guishes it from similar cognitions, as for instance fro 
There is a similar distinction between and 

When we see a the quality of ?fr^ becomes a 

of the cognition of the blue jar, while the same quality 
blueness is a of the jar itself. Similarly in the cog- 

nition ’eth'i, is the tW'TW of and the smr of 

is the property of a material object, while SHFR is the 
property of knowledge. 

3. The definition of can ihere- 

fore be paraphrased into 

Prams oud ^pra- gjjjjpjg language- 

means that in a right anprehension that 
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same characteristic wWcti marks the object must also be 
the distinguishing property of its notion. Hence V. T. 
remarks ^fPPiTSTr meaning that the locative 

denotes that the thing ( i. e. ) possessing ( *, e ) 
is the object ( fl’tirsg ) of the apprehension, which has the 
same tig; for its ST^fT. All this can be briefly eicpressed by 
saying that right apprehension is the knowledge of an 
object as it really exists. The opposite of this is eiSTOT, 
namely, the cognition of a property ( rTfsr^^: ) in a thing 
which does not possess that property ( ). The cog- 

nition of silver-ness, in a thing which is silver is sr*Tr ; while 
the same cognition of sil ver-ness, if made in'a mother-o’ pearl, 
which is not silver, becomes ®f5Wr. The use of the quali- 
floation atflS in the definition of strt is made apparent in a 
combined knowledge of two or more things. Suppose we 
perceive 'srar and simultaneously and together, but in- 
stead of cognizing as 'erar and <13: as ga’ we take vrar to be gH" 
and vice versa. Here we have a knowledge which has both 
■Era: and "Tff for its objects ( ) and also 'SRxg' and 
for its properties ( ar^ ) ; but it is not a STtrT because 
inmy belongs to the part-cognition which is and 

vice versa. Hence the necessity of saying that the know- 
ledge must be with reference to the object itself (aspf^). 


4 . 


A very subtle objection to the definition is suggested 
and answered by T. D, The definition 
Sotne objechons. applies to a cognition of when we can 
interpret ?i§[iH as ; but it can 

not apply to a cognition of itself as residing in a to, 
for TOf^r is not the of TO or any other thing ; so the 

expression ff5T^ is meaningless in this case, and the defini- 
tion will be ®(crrrtr. The difficulty can be avoided by tak- 
ing to mean so that as TO is the stfrotvr of 

TOrTOTfTOir, SO TO?W is the of TO^TO^ir and the defi- 

nition comprehends both. Similarly the definition of smrrr 
is too wide as it will apply even to a right cognition, ‘This is 
in union. ’ For conjunction being a partial ( 3T5qn.q^|% ) 
property, the same thing is always as well as 

; and a cognition will be both smr as 

well as aisOTT. But this is not so, for in a wrong cognition 
the knowledge is obtained from a part where there is a 
24 ■' : 
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negation of while in a right cognition the is 

known to he on the part having Again although a thing 

resides in another by and not its absolute 

negation subsisting on the same substratum by 
■does not make it a wrong cognition. 

All this scholastic subtlety does not lessen e ven a bit the 
inherent ambiguity of the definitions. The practical difficulty 
is, which of the many properties of a thing is denoted by 
grg;, and is therefore to be taken as the test of right apprehen- 
sion. That they are the of U'J and'refWof'Tff will of course 

he the prompt reply ; but do U’a'f? and it may be asked, 
■convey any definite ideas apart from and 7? ? We cannot 
understand or unless we first know what or 

is. How can then or become the test of judg- 
ing the validity of the knowledge of U'? or <1? " It is said 
that we see a Uff truly when we observe uas’ in it, but 
properly speaking we cannot see UafST in the thing unless 
we have first recognized the thing to be U'a. It is not 
•easy to overcome this dilemma. 

5. other philosophers such as the Samkhyas and the 
Vedantins reject the JSfyaya definitions and define ar*rr as 

a cognition having for its object 
a thing that was not apprehended before and that is 
never contradicted. STfrfW excludes and may be 

omitted if the definition is to apply to both right appre- 
hension and right remembrance, also, according to 

Annaihbhatta ( see Sect. 65 infra ), is divisible into rrsrw and 
though its validity depends on other reasons ; but 
according to some Naiyayikas is of one kind only. As 
to the three kinds of ergsTfsirf see Sect. LXIV and notes 
thereon. There is no reason why the following four divisions 
•of 5iHr should not also be applicable to Thus 

. ' there maybe awrong perceptive knowledge owing to defect of 

^ organs and other causes, or a wrong judgment due to fallacious 
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AIT these, it seems, will fail under the second division of 
sujvrT^, namely, unless of course they have the ad- 

•ditional characteristics of and 
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Bight apprehemion is divided into four hinds * Percept^ 
Judgment, Analogy and VBrb%t knowledge. The instruments 
of these are also fowr, namely* Perception, Inference, Com- 
parison and Word or Language. 

1. The superiority of Sanskrit terminology is proved 

here by the fact that except in the case of 

Bight apprehension the same root supplies two distinct 
m of four kinds. ^ „ . . 

and appropriate names, one for the instru - 

^ment, and the other for the result of knowledge, while in 

-English we are often obliged to employ the same term for 

both. Even in Sanskrit much confusion often results from 

the ambiguous use of the word for both knowledge 

-and its instrument. I have therefore borrowed some new 

terms from English logic, so as to provide different names 

for each of these. Perception is commonly applied to 

knowledge, its instrument, as well as the act of knowing r 

hut I have restricted it to the instrument only, or rather 

the instrument in the act of knowing ; while a new term 

Percept is used on the authority of Max-Muller to denote 

the particular notion acquired by perception. ^ The act of 

reasoning is denoted by Inference,' while the conclusion 

reached is called Judgment, which according to Mansel is 

a combination of two concepts related to one or more 

common objects of possible intuition. ^ and 

are respectively rendered by Analogy and Comparison, the 

latter denoting the act of establishing similarity between 

two things, while the former implies the similarity so 

established. There is no appropriate name for 

^ authority ’ and ' tradition * which are sometimes employed 


, A 

I ' I . 


1 Max Mullor: Science of Thought p 20. 

2 Mansel; ProJogom- Log. p.. 60. 
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meaning quite different things. Verbal Knoiuledge and® 
Word are therefore used for and stsf respectively. 

2. The four varieties of srflrr as well as their instruments 

will he defined and explained later r 

H' Aar laPramana. ^ examine the 

general nature of srnPJT. The aim of 
Ny^a as that of all sciences being the attainment of truth, 
a knowledge of ‘ proofs ’ by which that truth is to he known 
is necessary, according to the maxim WRnffffr ¥rqT%r%: 

* knowledge of the thing to he measured depends on a know- 
ledge of the measure. ’ When we have once determined the 
nature and limits of valid proofs, it is comparatively easy to 
arrive at true knowledge by employing those proofs pro- 
perly ; or rather the latter function, being beyond the pro- 
vince of any art or science, may he left to the judgment and' 
capacity of each individual. The greater part of Nyaya 
writings is therefore devoted to a consideration of these 
proofs, and many controversies have raged respecting them 
among rival systematists. The number of proofs has varied" 
greatly with different schools from one to nine, and all of 
them have been equally tenacious in holding to their fa- 
vourite theories. Aanambhatia follows Gfotama in recognizing 
four proofs,* but the assignment of each to the four divi~ 
sions of siw respectively seems to be his own improve- 
ment. Mmuf ( ) is defined in T. D. as 
‘the instrument of right apprehension’ ; but the definition is 
rather vague, and inapplicable in those cases where the 
proofs, though perfectly valid in themselves, lead to wrong 
knowledge owing to extrinsic causes. 

3. The definition given by the author is according to 

some imperfect, as it mentions only one function of a 
proof, namely, srRT5PT^*( production of sruT ), and does not 
comprehend its other function, ( determination, 

of the validity of the STfrr ). Another and a somewhat more 
accurate definition is ’gFvrJJTSRrpq srrrTstrnRi,® ‘proof 
is that which is always followed by right apprehension (stotL 
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and is united witli theappropriye organ and the reoeptaol© of 
knowledge, sour. Thus proof is first an invariable condi-* 
tion of srm, and not merely the cause of siw. has a 

double function 5 it not only produces right apprehension^ 
but sometimes also tests its truth. It is not therefore 
only, but also ; and so the definition sr?U5crrF is 

more correct as comprehending both. The JSfaiyayikas are 
i, e. they bold that the validity of a cogni- 
tion is proved not by itself, but by some other extraneous 
means. The objection in their view is not therefore very 
serious, is neither soul, nor mind, nor the organs of 

sense, for if it had been so there would have been no neces- 
sity of its separate mention apart from these latter which 
are already enumerated. The Mi mamnka's define STfUtiT as 
'that which apprehends an object not known 
before but this definition, says S. 0., is wrong because in 
a long series of sensations of the same object, the first only 
thereby becomes sTfrr, while the succeeding sensations will 
not be sr«T, being srfqrnfrr^. The Mimamsaka's answer to this 
objection is that each individual sensation is different from 
its predecessor inasmuch as it was produced at a different 
moment. The expression is intended to prevent 

being called the proof of The Naiya^fikas restrict 

all proofs to or new cognitions and call mere repeti- 

tions thereof caused by from previous' impressions. 


4. Before proceeding further, it will be worth while to 
, . . .7 .. . notice two varieties of knowledge reoog- 

Intuition and oeliQj. . . , „ i i - i 

nized by European logicians, which are 

apparently left out of the Ndiyayika's das* 

-sification of namely intuitions and beliefs. An intuition 

as any knowledge whatsoever, sensuous or intellectual, which 

is apprehended immediately ^ that is, without the instrument 

tality of any sense or mental faculty. Axioms in Geometry, 

land the notions of time, space and causality are such 

intuitions, which do not come under any of the heads of 

of the Naiyayikas. Some of these are accounted for 

otherwise, as by the recognition of time and space as 

independent entities which are inferred from their effects. 

The rest will be probably included under as reminisoeh- 

45es of previous births retained by The doctrines of 
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An instrument is a cause which is peculiar. 


Proximate Cause, 


1. L is defined as *a cause which is peculiar."^ 
According to V. V., S. 0. and NUakai^iha^ 
inserted to exclude general 
causes such as time and space ; but thia 
does not seem to be the sole purpose of the word. The* 
word must also be intended to exclude other causes such as 
the intimate and the non -intimate causes of a thing, which 
are neither universal nor is better paraphrased 

hj Nilakav^tha as that is, ‘a 

.cause without which a desired effect will never be produced;*' 
but this also is not strictly accurate. A properly speaking 
is the immediate or proximate cause that gathers together 
the scattered materials and gives final shape to the product 
It is the cause which, other accessories being present, is 
absolutely necessary for the completion of the effect This, 
seems to be the meaning of here, which consider- 

ably differs from the sense in which it is used in other- 


passages.® But even so much restriction is not sufficient ta* 


£ See Sec. 29, abd the reading of several copies in Secs* 24-5-6-7. 
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and transmigration enable Indian philosophers to ex- 
plain many facts that are incomprehensible to Western 
thinkers. The other kind of knowledge that is apparently 
left unnoticed is or which differs from cognitiow 
in that it denotes “those exercises of the mind in which 
believe in t]xB existence of an object, not now before us. 
and under immediate inspection/’^ We often entertain many 
notions which are not self-evident and yet which we do not 
know to be positively true. These are beliefs. The Naiyayikas^ 
t seems, would include them, if authoritative, under 
and if not, under STTOf. In this way the classification of iT% 
may claim to be exhaustive. 
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ensure perfect accuracy in the definition of l^or exam- 
ple, is an of W and is therefore its 

SFCW ; but a ^0^ in a forest can never be the of a ^3:^. 
although the definition would equally apply to it, as it is po- 
tentially if not actually an efficient cause of To exclude 
in the forest, the ancient Naiyayikas inserted an additional 
qualification so that only a spil’, which is 

actually employed in the act of producing a jar, is its 
while a in the forest having no cq'rqTT is excluded. HjqrT’Trr 
is defined by S. 0. as 

that is, ‘an operation which, not being a is the product 
of a thing (rffi: ), and produces the effect of that thing. 
When an axe lops off a tree, the axe is the ^or, the cutting 
is the final product, and the contact of the axe with the 
wood is the because it is produced from the axe and 

produces the cutting. The words are inserted 

in the definition of wrgiT to prevent an intermediate 
product such as a being 

although it is produced from atoms and produces the jar. 
So the complete definition of a ^'OT according to the 
ancient view is i, e, ‘a peculiar and 

operative cause/ 

2. This has given rise to an important controversy bet- 
ween the ancients and the moderns. The 

The modern vieiv. disapprove of the ancient definition 

of above given and propose one of 
their own*: i e ‘a cause which is* 

invariably and immediately followed by the product*. This 
of course excludes cfvi* in the forest as well as all universal 
and special causes, which are not necessarily and immedi- 
ately followed by the effect. The difference between the two 
views is not merely verbal but fundamental, for quite 
different things are- designated according as accept 
either of the definitions. The definition of the ancients 
requires the to be --qnTRaTci:; and therefore strictly speak- 
ing it must always be a. substance in which actions and 
qualities that constitute a sq'PTTT may inhere ; while according 
to moderns it is this itself which becomes the 

as it is even more proximate to the effect than the material 
of the ancients. When an object for instance is visible 
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tile organ of sight comes into contact with the object This 
contact ( ) is the «?TTMK, and the organ of sight 
would be the in the act of perception according to the 
ancients ; while the moderns would call the itself 

the as the ^ ( percept ) immediately follows from 
it, but; is not necessarily produced from In an infer- 

ence the ancients are rather inconsistent in calling 
or the of ; since, being a cognition i. e, 

a guria, the ^TFT cannot properly speaking possess a 
which is either guxia or karma and as such can inhere in a 
•substance alone. In the mvsW is called the by 

the ancients, and the by the moderns. Another inconsis- 
tency of the ancient view is that on the analogy of 
there is no reason why mind should not be the of 

instead of ; and mind being also the of 

and HR^fTSTctr^ would be confounded. 
These are some of the reasons which make the moderns 
reject the definition and define a wm as simply 

% or more briefly that is, one which 

is invariably associated with the This difference of 

definitions results in the important distinction of the 
of the ancients becoming the of the moderns ; while the 
of the ancients merges, according to the modern view, 
into the general category of simple causes. 

3. The original notion of a seems re be that convey- 
ed in Kesava Misras definition 
ferenee!^^^^^"^ which is explained as a 

cause par excellence} Many causes contri- 
bute to produce an effect but some of them are related to the 
effect more closely than others. Of two murderers one 
who strikes the blow has certainly a greater share in the 
murder than the other who simply holds the victim. Some 
causes are most active and also most essential in production, 
while others simply aid it. The horse which draws the car- 
riage is certainly more efficient than the wheels which only 
facilitate motion by lessening friction. These are causes 
pre-eminently so called, and are distinguished from other 
causes by the special name The W?, pre-eminence of 
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‘the is therefore said to consist in its activity or effioi- 
- BxiGy (^qriW^TW). Hence a ^^5fr came to be defined as ^?nvR- 
^rci^iTof. But here comes another difficulty. The definition 
is obviously inaccurate since it applies to an agent 
also who is by far the most active in the production, but 
who is not called a Somehow or other the notion of an 
instrument ox means is involved in that of and the 
agent therefore ought to be excluded. Hence in discussing 
the definition of srmoT as Kesava Misra remarks 

smmR 5 srinr** 

that is ^Rhqnw ( im- 

mediate production ) constitutes the wf of a cpnorr, and this 
is found only in the case of Other efficient 

causes, such as the knower and the object of knowledge are 
not called even though they may he «U‘KIT^t5; because 
"the result is not produced even if they exist. This restriction 
of necessarily led to the abandonment of nnd 

the substitution instead of 

accurately as a definition of But 

this farther restriction went too far as it excluded organs 
•of sense, and in fact all instruments from the class of ^5^. 
The moderns boldly accepted this as an f'ST’Tr%, but the an- 
cients could not assent to it as the idea of was inextri- 
cably involved in their mind with the notion of an instru- 
ment. They therefore satisfied themselves by retaining 
and excluding the agent expressly by inserting in 
the definition of nTn^ir some such limitation as 

• eluded because he is the ( i. e, the cause ) of 

many other effects besides a STFCr which is a species of 
' { ). This is the gist of the controversy about 

which has furiously raged between the ancient and modern 
JSaiyayilms, ^ 

4 . 


Author's view. 


The two views being thus distinct, the question 
naturally occurs which of them is adopt- 
ed by Annambhnita. Before answering 
this question, it is necessary to discuss 
■4he reading which occurs in 

most of the copies of the text, hut which has been ■ for 


1 T. B. Bom. ed. p. 26. 
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A reading discus^ 
sed* 


•various reasons rejected in this edition. Although arrm^ra; 

is necessary to complete the definition, it 
is almost certain that the word did not 
exist there originally. The Pratihas in . 
T. D„ N. B., S. C. and prove that the definition began 
with ; while the fact that both S. C. and Nit. ex- 
pressly quote as an ancient substitute for 31- 

^TRTRW 'PT’CeiR shows that in their opinion at least 
did not form part of Annambhatia’s definition. Besides, if it ■ 
had been there, the author ought Co have defined ajPTR and ' 
explained the propriety of aricrrr^ either in the text or in 
the commentary, which he does not do. One Ms. no doubfc 
inserts the words aiPTR: after the 

definition of in the text ; but the addition is clearly 
spurious; and the readings of IT and Y are equally unauthenti- 
cated. In Sect. 41 again, the author repeats that sRTRfRUT" 
^RUT alone is without mentioning while in 

Sect. 47 he calls itself the of al- 

though it cannot be so according to the definition stntrR- 
But as if not wishing to leave the point in any 
doubt, the author himself, in the Lipika on Sect. 
47, quotes 5qT<nW^Rvf as a distinct view which he • 
disapproves, remarking emphatically RWR 'RRP^’^ 

On the other hand, at the end of Sect. 43 he as 
emphatically declares ?r%r to be the ciRrar of which 

can only be true if we accept the ancient definition. Simi- - 

larly he calls the of and mentions - 

as a distinct s«TfgR. In the case of 
again he seems inclined to prefer the modern doctrine. 


5. The question therefore which view was accepted by 
Annambhatta must still remain involved in doubt. Probably 
he had formed no decisive opinion on the point, and was 
wavering between the two conflicting views. That there is 
a clear inconsistency between his calling on the one hand 
the of 5131^ and respectively 

preference for »RIR5r as the of' 
undeniable ; but it is hard to believe, as some have 
a glaring inconsistency was due to an 
Most probably he was fully consoi- 
it as- inevitable in an elementary 
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treatise like the present, which, being intended for begin- 
ners, preserved as much consistency and accuracy as was. 
compatible with simplicity and clearness. If he had accepted 
either of the two views m iolo, he must necessarily have 
launched into the controversy as to the comparative merits 
of the rival views, which from its subtlety and intricacy is 
quite beyond the capacity of beginners. He followed the 
ancient view in and because it was more easily 

comprehensible by beginners, while by accepting 'RRRsf to 
be the of he certainly made his treatment of 

inference simpler, more rational and more methodical. 
Thus practical expediency rather than theoretical consis-- 
tency seems to have weighed with the author in his aocepting 
different doctrines in different places. That he purposely 
did this seems evident from Ms employment of such a 
vague word as sitrrURCl in the definition of and the total 
absence of any allusion to cgnrr?^ either in the text or in 
the commentary of the present section. This omission must 
have been deliberate, for the controversy about oUTTRUtf had 
raged furiously, and was too important to be passed over- 
through inadvertency by such a careful writer as Anmm- 
hhatta. The conclusion seems irresistible that he purposely 
used an ambiguous word like STtrninnr which might apply ta 
either of the two views of 
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2. The definition in the tes:t is not however sufficiently ac- 
curate, and hence T. D, adds another qualification sFF^r^siT- 
which meaijs “ provided the antecedent thing is 
not connected with the effect too remotely.” The father of 
the potter for instance invariably precedes the jar, for 
without him the potter would not he born, and without 
the potter there could be no jar ; but tbe potter’s father and 
all his ancestors are not causes of the jar. Again while 
is the cause of the jar, the is not, although it is as 

much an invariable antecedent as the itself. To exclude 
these the limitation is added, so that all things, 

which, though invariably preceding, are not immediately 
connected with the effect, are excluded, S. 0. paraphrases 
the definition as J ) 

is explained as 




existence in the same place as the 


•effect at the moment immediately preceding its production. 
This will exclude the ass, the potter’s father atid even 
the if necessary; but and ^cwrm 

would still come in, and can be excluded only by a 
;«eparate qualification such as e^qrrq^f%;§:. Accordingly 
V. V. sums up the complete definition of as 

ijhis long and terribly involved expression means nothing 


A cause is that which invariably precedes the effect » 


1. The definition of having referred to a cPRyr, the 
latter is now definedas ‘that which invar!- 
Came. ) precedes ( ) its effect 

( X ’ That a cause must precede its 
• effect is evident, for otherwise it will not be a cause. T. D. 

: remarks that is inserted to exclude itself. But 

all antecedent things are not necessarily causes. The pot- 
ter’s ass that carries the earth of which jars are made, pre- 
cedes the jai, but it is not an invariable antecedent, for earth 
can be brought in hand or in a cart, and so the jars can be 
made without the aid of the ass. Hence the word f^cT is 
inserted to exclude all but invariable antecedents. 
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more tban that a cause must be invariable ( ), must not' 
be too remote ( 3T5=q«rrra'^r%5r ) and must not be the counter- 
entity ( of a negation (ai^nv) that 

resides in the place of the effect ( ) 
at the moment immediately preceding production ( sppns^R’- 
). All these circumlocutions have no doubt 
their use in the Nyaya system, but the whole definition does 
not after all amount to much more than Mill ’s definition 
of a cause as ‘an unconditional and invariable antecedent’. 

3. The word aiSRiTSTIfi^ being thus necessary to complete- 
the definition of it may be asked 

A reading dismiss- .^vrhy it is omitted in the text of this edi- 
tion, especially when it is found in almost 
all copies. The reasons for dropping ®rflprJr9!in%?c from the 
text are not indeed as strong as those for omitting squrnrgil- 
from the preceding definition; but they are suflSoiently cogent 
to warrant the guess that the word did not originally exist in- 
the text but was probably added afterwards by the Dipika 
The reading in the text is taken from four authentic Mss- 
as being what the author probably wrote at first. Five 
copies prefix awsrai^SC to the definition, while two others 
read ^ffl and «l»I^ 3iwr8rn%i^[5af?rct respec- 

ti'vely before f^tfcT etc. In J, the oldest of the Mss. available,^ 
the word is absent in the body but is added in the margin by a . 
later corrector. V. V. and S. 0. appear to take as- 

part of the definition ; but N, B. is evidently of the contrary 
opinion, its remark 

showing that it did not find the words in the original. Any 
doubts on the point however should be removed by the sr^r<5 
in T, D. which is the same in all copies and which shows 
that the definition began with the word Besides the' 

wording of T. D. 3f5THrsrri%^^ fqrtrqotra; also implies- 

tbat the words were added by the commentary and did not 
stand in the text at first. The different readings of 
E and H also bear a very close and therefore suspicious 
resemblance to the remark in T. D. and suggest the infer- 
ence that they were inserted into the text from T. D. by 
some later copyist to supply the imperfection of the original 
definition. It may therefore be presumed that the word 
was at first left out of the definition of «Enor,i 
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•eifclier inadvertently or purposely as being too obscure for 
■tb.e easy compreliension of beginners, and tbe omission was 
supplied by tbe author himself in the Dtpika, which is 
‘evidently intended for advanced scholars. Later copyists, 
however, who could not bear to see the definition in a 
standard book being so palpably imperfect, tried to supply 
■•■the omission from the commentary and supplied it differently. 

4. is the opposite of «t?qrstn%S[, which means 

proved to be antecedent through another’, 
>UfieaHony ^ thing the antecedence of which 

is due to the antecedence of another thing 
to the effect. Roer translates the word by ‘super- 

fluous causality’, probably on the authority of some 
writers who explain as denoting a cause which is 

not necessary for the production of effect.’ But this view 
is wrong as will appear from the following quotation from 
S. C., which, after explaining 3PFir«rrT%^ as 
fTftrs^fT^e, remarks 

ar%5rfffir*rrr%^ WvTsrrwwrfssfSRiBrt wtrfsrarcTiir- 
uii-sTr JTsrarmwr^f^ qr^j^sqf^irT ffw^'TsprutTBi^ fT%^ W;'Tarr»r>Tr#r 
werarnBrflrfnTgm^^ sr?<WT arf flra; i 

The argument of S. O. is that 3T?g*nf%'5§[ is not merely a 
cause that is unnecessary for production, but everything 
that accompanies a necessary antecedent ; otherwise 
■^ogfcrarriK will not be 3rfU«rrf%^ as it is quite necessary for 
the production of a jar, because without there will be 

no^’iS’ and consequently no 'Uff also. Roar's rendering is 
therefoie incorrect and tbe word really means ' a thing 
which is proved to be antecedent ( cause ) to the effect, 
through another or because it accompanies another that 
is, a secondary cause deriving its character through the 
'primary and real cause. 
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5. T. D. mentions three varietiefi of these ‘seoondar 7 

• antecedents, ’ which Annamhhatta, says NUakaytha, borrow- 

• ed from Q-angesa, the author of Tattva-Chitdamavi, 

:—( 1 ) first, the things that are oonneoted by 
with and are therefore antecedent to 

• effect through it, as for instance the and fT'ffg, which 

being intimately united with are antecedent to its effect 

‘ gS’ ; (2) secondly, the things that are antecedent to gtrw, and 
are therefore o /ortjon antecedent to the effect, sUch as the 
potter’s father who, being anterior to the potter, must be 
antecedent to the jar also, or as ether which is antecedent 
to a jar, because it is the intimate cause of the word Uff that 
always precedes the thing ns; ( 3) and thirdly, all other 
concomitants of gtRUr that are not connected with it by 
giRT, such as?;<Tgmnra’ which is not the cause of ’TfU, al- 
though in a baking jar or a ripening mango it co-eiists with 
gfPUnFWm which is the real cause of This classification 
does not claim to be exhaustive, and in fact, the first two 
classes are obviously included in the last. 

6. Others mention^^ae varieties of 3^firsrrr%^ which are 
■thus summed up by Visvamtha-— 

^ ’ETf ( 1 ) gr uw ( 2 ) » 

^ snt ( 3 ) ii 

sTJ# arfff jt vm ( 4 ) i 

( 5 ) n 

And these are illustrated thus:~ 

qW g23TKrsn#^r qu^fgriffgjfrrftnru: i 
uffrfr ittfrarfffg qffra»3[ u 

giant grwrft: II ' 
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Of these the first two correspond to the first class of 
the third and fourth to his second class, and 
the fifth to his third. The splitting of the first two varieties 
mentioned in T. D. is based on minute distinctions between 
the illustrations which are of no special importance. 
i%55: being thus described and its need to complete the 
definition being proved, an objection may be made to the 
retention of the word in the definition of as its 
purpose is served by the last kind of the 

instance coming under that head. R?Td' is not however 
useless, for, though an individual ass may be ag^ 

regards a particular 'eth', in general is not so with 

respect to and hence wrar is necessary to exclude it. 
It may also be pointed out that the word is 

too vague and general, and helps to make its meaning 
more definite. 
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Effect is the counter'enUty of antecedent negation. 


Effect. 


As the definition of cause is framed in terms of the 
effect, we cannot fully understand it unless 
we know what effect is. Effect is therefore 
defined as a thing that is the counter- 
entity of (its) anterior negation ; in other words an effect 
is that which has a beginning. srr*mi^ will be subsequently 
explained as the negation of a thing before it comes 
into existence ; and so, to say that an effect has a 
is tantamount to saying that it has a beginning ( 3Tn% ) 
and is not eternal. Eternity may however be limited on 
■both sides, past and future, of which past non-eternity 
‘ alon e corresponds to Both and TiTO are non- 

eternal, hnt having a beginning but no end, is qtWr 
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whileJTTWT^ haviBg an end bnt no beginning is not 
Hence is defined as the sriWr^ (contradictory) of 
STf^PTR*, srr«T^^ is not a as it cannot be a sn%lt# 
of itself. 

3, Now what is a ? The idea of a SFfa‘?T"nfr is one 

of those conceptions which are more easy 
nnderstand than to define ; and conse- 
quently various definitions of sriH^frf^ 
are given according to the standpoints from which the 
writers view it. doubt a relation ; but how 

can there be any relation between existence ( ) and non- 

existence, between a thing and no-Mng 7 however is 

an independent entity according to Nyaya 5 and hence this 
relation is possible. Besides srTH^fffrrlT is not an objective 
connection between two external things ; it is truly speak* 
ing a purely subjective relation existing between the sub- 
jective notions of those things. Though the things may he 
non-existent and immaterial, their nobions are real enough, 
to allow a relation between them. Thus an 3T^R. may be 
pure negation, but the notion of is positive and really 
exists in the mind ; and it must therefore have some 
external object to which it corresponds. itself can- 

not be this object because it has no positive existence ; and 
hence this object by which the notion of is produced 
and is to be explained must be found among the six positive 
padarthas. That therefore by which a particular 

notion of 3^^ is explained is called the str^RT of that 
3 RR. A is thus called the srr^frm* of and of 

because the notions of those two negations depend 
for their existence on the prior knowledge of and ^ 
respectively. This is one kind of and is call- 

ed fir^R ( opposition ). Another kind is called 
and exists between a thing and its attribute or rather between 
two objects and the relation between them, as for instance^, 
when we say that a face is like the moon, moon is the 
srfS^TRr of the residing in In this case 

also the notion of depends on the prior knowledge 
of the moon, but this sn^TTRcrr differs from the former 
in having a corresponding external object. The first 
W^rRarr is a relation between two things of which on© 
26 
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•exists and the other does not, while the second lies between 
things which are both positive and existing. The first may 
be called contrariety as that between and trarwr^; the 
second co-existence as that between moon and its attri - 
bate the meaning of course those qualities which 

it has in common with SIS'- Similarly the thing in rela- 
tion to which this STl^lrPtaT is spoken of is called the 
3Tgdr»fr of the relation. Thus gig of which the likeness 
to the moon is predicated is the sTgifiTfl" of the ; 

while the gjrsJ of which ^rarnrfg is likewise predicated is 
called the 3Tfdt»fr of that Now n-ff is srf&#r*fr of 

vidiUd'ffR' ; and 7? of 'Rq'nrgrg; so tPTT in general is the 
sTf^gr of the nrtpfiTgr of all products, that is of srnwfsr 
in general. 

3 . 


The theory of 
■Causality. 


The definition of iPPr given in the text involves a 
very important principle which is one of 
the cardinal doctrines of Nyaya philoso- 
phy, and which, as having been the 
subject of bitter controversy, requires some notice. The 
doctrine is that an effect is non-existent before production, 
and is quite distinct from its cause. This apparently 
simple doctrine, involving as it does many wider issues, 
sharply divides the Nyaya- Vaisesiki from other schools 
of philosophy, and is as a matter offset the keystone of 
its realistic philosophy. Thera are four principal theories 
of causation accepted by different Indian philosophers, 
which are thus summed up by Mddliavaaarya - — “ ff gJr^- 
gjfCBtflTfg fgarrtTr%: 5rFrcr% i gsrwer iw 

1 fw i %a[rr%iT! gefr ■fgga': 

^rgiffcT 5 gfj I 5T: g.T- gsTigd: I ' 

, While the BvJtddhis hold that a real effect is produced 
from an unreal cause, that is, from absolute non-existence, 

I ' ths maintain the opposite view of the reality of 


1 Sarva-^D, S, Calc. ed. j>. 147. 
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the cause and the total unreality of effect. The Naiyayihxs 
-and SawMyas accept the reality of both cause and effect, but 
•while the latter hold both of them to be always and simul- 
taneously existing, the 3/m2/a2/8/cas consider the effect to be 
non-existing before creation. In-the Bauddha system, creation 
is the production of a //itnff out of woi/imp ; in NyayaVi is 
the production of a new thing out of an old one ; in Sdmkhya 
it is merely the evolution of the latent properties of the cause 
itself ; in Vedanta it is a mental conception only, and corres- 
ponds to no actual change in the cause itself. 


4. Ths Bauddha view is opposed to the celebrated Aristo- 

telian maxim Ex nihilo nihil fit, and bap 
severely criticised by all orthodox 
schools', while the third, wz. the Vedantic 
view being involved in the general doctrine of Maya stands by 
itself. The bitterest controversy has raged between the 
.Bdmkhyas and the Naiydyikas, as regards their particular 
views, namely, the and the as they are 

.respectively called. The Nydya view is admirably summed 
mp in Annam6?ioita’s definition of 'UrS', that an effect being 
the srt^^fmr of in general is totally non-existent before 

creation. 

5. The'Sc^sni^ of the Sdmkhyas as well as the argu- 
ments by which it is supported are thus summarized in 
Mvarakrsxia'a tenth. Karika : — 

Five reasons are given for rejecting the Nyaya doctrine of 
mon-existent effect, and holding that the effect does exist 
latently in the cause even before creation. First, that which, 

1. See 8'amkara. on Brahm. SUt. II, 2, 26. 

: 3. Smkhya. T. K, 10. 
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does not exist can never be created, for a blue colour cannot 
be changed into yellow even by a thousand artizans- Second- 
ly, the material cause is always found associated with the 
effect, as sesamum with oil ; and as there can be no associa- 
tion with a non-existing thing the effect must he exist- 
ing in its cause. Thirdly, if it he said that a cause might 
produce an effect even though totally unconnected, any 
thing can be produced from anything, for there will be no 
reason to determine that a particular effect shall be produc- 
ed from a particular cause only 5 while as a matter of fact 
we find this to be actually the case, and hence the effect 
must he pre-existing in the cause. Fourthly, if it be main- 
tained that an unconnected cause produces the effect owing 
to some inherent faculty in itself, is this power or faculty, 
it may be asked, connected in any Vay with the effect ? If 
it is, then it is as much as saying that the effect pre-exists 
in the cause ; while if it is not, the previous difficulty 
recurs as to how a particular effect only is produced 
from the power. Lastly, as cause and effect are of the same 
nature, one cannot be always existing while the other is 
non’-existent. Both of them ought therefore to co-exist. All 
these arguments can be summed up in one objection against 
the Nyaya doctrine that if the effect is totally distinct from 
the cause there can be found no determining principle to 
establish the relation of causality between the two things^, 
and the doctrine will approximate to the JBauddha view 
that the effect is produced from nothing. This may be 
the reason why the followers of Nydya-VaUesika are often 
taunted as being ( Semi-Buddhists ) by their ortho- 

dox opponents. And as the Bauddha doctrine is opposed to 
nature, Nyaya theory also must be rejected as having the same 
tendency. 

6 . The chief argument by which the Naiyayikasi 
defend their view is that unless effect is supposed to 
^ be quite distinct from^its cause we cannot account for the 
obvious difference between the two. A must be something 
different from its constituent parts, for otherwise it would 
not be at all. The same atoms can be used to make a jar 
and a saucer ; and if canse and effect are not distinct, botL 
*enar and will be identical with the atoms, and therefore 
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will be identical with each other according to the axiom . 
.’that things equal to the same thing are equal to one another. 
But a ^ 2 “ is certainly not a for it has a certain form or 
shape ( ) which is not found in the latter* The 
Fedanfms who hold avoid this difficulty by deny* 

ing the axiom itself. Again the particular shape ( 

of a iar, or of a piece oE cloth, ) is 

not found in the parts either separately or collectively. 
Whence does it come then ? It cannot be said that it does 
< 3 xist latently in the cause, and that production is nothing 
but its manifestation ; for this manifestation itself, being an 
effect, must have existed previously. The 
•and all other properties which distinguish a from its 
parts must therefore have been newly produced. As the 
Nyaya theory of has a tendency to the Buddhistic 

nihilism ( ), the Bamkhya doctrine of or q#3TrFf 

-ultimately merges into the pantheism ( or ) of 

»the Vedantins. If an effect is materially indistinct from 
the cause, its special properties must be real or unreal. If 
real, they must have been newly produced ( as the Naiyayikm 
say ), or only manifested 5 in the latter case their manifesta- 
tion will require another manifestatioh, and so on ad infinr 
turn. If the properties are unreal, they can be only 
notional, and attributed to the effect by a subjective error 
(mqw,) which is the doctrine of Thus the contro- 

yersy ends practically in a draw, and the problem remains 
Insoluble. 

7. A little consideration will suffice to show that the 
is the basis of Eealism, while inevitably 

leads to all sorts of Ideal and Pantheistic theories. All the 
important conceptions . of Nyaya^ such as those of atoms, 
' God, Bonly Samavaya, Visesa Abham vf ill be found, if 
properly analysed, to depend ultimately on this fundamental 
'doctrine of non-existent effect, and it was therefore to be 
wished that the author had said something about it in the 
^iext. But he probably avoided all reference to it, as being 
.too intricate and controyersial for beginners. A student 
.iiowever can never clearly understand the Nyaya^Vaisesika 
systems, unless, he has thoroughly grasped their peculiar 
^^iew of causality. 
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8. It is of course needless to point out that the cause 

over which this controversy has arisen ig 
The instrumental ^ ... 

and non-intimate material cause, or as it is gene- 

causes. rally called. As to the instrumental causes 

there is no difference of opinion, while* 
the non-intimate cause is not recognized by any systematist 
except the Naiyayikas. This last is an arbitrary assumption 
necessitated by the NyTxya theory of causation and is inse- 
parable from ih 


9, The recognition of a non-intimate cause has made the 
JSfaiyayikga liable to a severe attack by 
opponents, the Mimathsakasr 
who advocate ^Wl45rT^. The argumenta- 
on both sides of this controversy are so strong and cogent 
and yet so irreconcilable, that one is inevitably led to 
suspect that, as both cannot be right, both of them must be 
wrong. It is not easy to find out where their error lies, but 
the fact that so much philosophical subtlety should have- 
been spent without advancing a single step naturally sug- 
gests the inference that they must have misunderstood the 
question altogether, or must have been seeking for the true 
solution in a wrong direction. This is partially true, but 
partially only, for as a matter of fact the difficulty of get- 
ting a right solution is to a considerable extent inherent in 
the subject itself. The chief cause of the error of these- 
ludian schoolmen appears to be their want of a true induc- 
tive method by which alone the true notion of causality 
could be attained. Instead of determining the nature of 
causation as it is actually found in the world outside, they 
started from a limited experience and began to analyse their- 
iSwxxB^ priori notions of cause and effect. Of course this- 
djBdnctive reasoning they carried to perfection, but it coiild 
^ot avail them very far. The result has been that thqugl^ 
the subsequent speculations are good specimens of qorreo;k: 
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logic, the preliminary notions on which they are based 
remain crude and often groundless. Thus, while the defini- 
tion of a spTTwr is guarded on all sides from the usual three 
faults of a definition by carefully chosen qualifications, 
no attempt is made to explain the fundamental notions 
involved in it. 

10. A cause for instance is said to be that which is not^Tfir^- 

But what is ? ISTo accurate and comprehensive 

definition of the word is given, and the classification too is 
merely illustrative and not exhaustive ; so that we are ulti- 
mately left to our own unaided intuition to discover whether 
a particular thing is a true cause or is The 

potter’s father is declared to be but what about 

the potter himself ? The doer or agent is nowhere expressly 
mentioned as a cause ; the potter therefore must be either 
the of n? like a or must be An 

intelligent agent is required to set the- 

Agent. particles in motion, and as the motion 

is the immediate cause of the product,, 
the agent inay in one sense be said to become 
by this intervention of the motion. But the agent is- 
commonly received as a cause, and oftentimes the most 
important cause. He is in fact the most indispensable 
cause ; and yet, strange as it may seem, he is classed along 
with inanimate and often optional means such as 
and The difference between an intelligent agent and 

other causes does not seem to have weighed much with the 
Naiyayikas* 

11. Again the distinction between material and instrumental 

causes is not made quite clear/ .. A jar is- 
iml^ummfaTc^sZf particles of earth that are held 

together by water by means of a peculiar 
‘I)roperty in it named Is this water an 2<TI5[R or a 

only ? Properly speaking it should be tba first, for it: 
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is inseparable from the jar. The jar will weigh something 
<3yer and aboye the particles of earth composing it, and the 
excess is unquestionably the weight of the water. The water 
should therefore be as much a as the earth ; and 

yet the Naiyayikas appear to include it among instrumental 
causes. Similarly in every product formed by the combina- 
tion of several ingredients it is absurd to call one material 
and the others instrumental causes only ; but the Naiyayikas 
nowhere recognize the possibility of several intimate causes 
forming one product. Perhaps they raay.silently acquiesce in 
it ; but the fact is positively irreconcilable with the rival 
theory of According to this latter doctrine, the jar 

.must before oreaiion be latent in both its material causes, 
namely earth and water ; hut how is this possible, when the 
two ingredients might have perhaps been separated by 
hundreds of miles ? The earth of the Himalayas and the 
water of the Ganges might go to form a jar which could 
not have certainly existed at one time in both those places. 
If this is the case with mechanical mixtures, much greater 
difficulties will occur in what we now call chemical combi- 
nations where the properties of the constituents and often- 
times the constituents themselves are either disguised or 
completely transformed in the process of production. 

12. The abo^e-mentioned objections are after all super- 
ficial and can be removed by speculative artifices. But there 
are others which lie deeper, and which strike at the very 
foundation of both, the rival theories. The common assump- 
tions which seem to underlie these theories 
every effect has one cause and 
that there is invariable concomitance 
between the two ; hut this is not warranted by experience* 
The disturbing influence of what Mill calls Plurality of 
causes and intermixture of effects, has been totally ignored 
by Indian systematists, and consequently their theories have 
often been at marked variance with observed phenomena* 
The same effect inay be produced from several alternative 
causes, while the same number of ingredients differently 
combined might produce totally different products. Heat for 
instance may be produced either by friction or by electricity 
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and therefore neither can be jjhe cause of heat according to 
i]xQi Nyaya definition of a cause, as neither is invariablyd^^) 
antecedent ( )to the Perhaps the Naiyaijika will 

include both friction and electricity among efficient causes 
which may be optional, or he will call them the 

vibrations of particles by either being the real proximate 
cause of heat ; but that will not improve his position very 
much; Besides while the two controversialists have confined 
themselves to material causes they have not given much 
attention to the efficient ones which are generally as impor- 
tant as, if not often more so than, the material causes. The 
controversy has been in fact carried on more on speculative 
than on practical grounds ; and consequently the result also 
has been barren. Bacon’s strong condemnation of the school- 
men of mediaeval Europe applies in a great measure to their 
prototypes, the Indian systematists. 

13. The real difficulty of the solution lies in the metaphy- 
sical conception of causality, which when analyzed resolves 
itselfintomere sequence of things or successive events. 
Kant’s explanation of the insolubility of this problem is that 
the conception of causation is intuitive like those of time 
and space, and cannot be proved by reasoning as it is anterior 
to and is itself in fact the basis of all process of reasoning- 
The VedantinsM^onQ of all Indian systematists appear to 
have sufficiently grasped this idea of causality, and have 
expressed it in their own way by calling an or 

The realism of the prevents them from 

. accepting any such view. 
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SECT. XL. 

Cause is of three kinds, * intimate, ' ‘ nonrintimate 


The three Causei^, 


and * instrumental * or * efficient * The intu 


mate cause is ^that in inseparable union with 
which the effect is produced, ^ as the threads 
are of the cloth or the cloth is of the colour on it. The non-intimate- 
cause is me which is inseparably united in the same object either 
with the effect or with the ( intimate ) cause, as the conjunction 
of threads is of the cloth, or the colour of threads is of the 
colour of cloth A cause different from both these is an in^ 
strumenial cause, as the shuttle or the loom, 

1. The threads constitute the intimate or material cause of 
the piece of cloth, because the latter is - 
Intimaiccamo. connected wife the former by intimate- 
union ( 

). Similarly the colour in the piece of cloth being a 
quality resides in it by ), and 

hence the piece of cloth is the intimate cause of the colour. 
All constituent parts of a substance and all substances are ■ 
intimate causes of their products as well as inhering qualities 
and actions respectively. The substratum is deemed a cause - 
in the latter case because the qualities and actions cannot 
exist without it. 


Bon- Ultimate 
Cause, 


The non “intimate cause is a link as it were between 
the initimate cause and the product. It is • 
of two sorts. One is intimately connected 
with the material cause, and is thus - 

with the product. The conjunction with which the 
separate threads are held together and which enables them to • 
form the cloth-piece is the non-intimate cause, becausa 
being a quality it resides in the threads by ^rrRPT, and 
is thus with q^. This is -a neces- • 

sary cause because it makes the q? what it looks, and 
distinguishes it from a mere bundle of threads. The example 
of the second kind of non-intimate cause is fpg’W which 
is the non-intimate cause of because it is inti- 

inately united with the ( intimate ) cause ( ) of the 
substance ( 'T2' ) which is the intiruate cause of 
The colour of the threads is not the intimate cause of 
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the. colour of the cloth-piece because they are and 

so there can be no connection between them, and 

are not ^ gr «w r i% g^, for while resides in the - 

threads, the 'Tet^T resides in the cloth. They are therefore- 
connected only indirectly ( H<T'(W4%iT ), which is explained 
byS. O.as H# ^r^ra; 

^cT'H^'s’nsr: i liro- 
; that is, while is ti*iWn%“ ■ 

tS’OT with <13' by the relation, the is so with 'T3- 

by the combined relation, *• «• ^ 

with the 13, the of 13^. Both and 

are however called the 5T<3W3ri%1»RiT of 13 and 135K1 

respectively. S. C. therefore gives, as a joint definition of 
the two sorts of non-intimate causes, ?W 1 T 1 -^!TOWin%WiriT- 
151W sjcirfrvTfW < 11 % 

5<inR1<% igra lirnTO <ro^ T m:Rm3: ; that is, a non-intimate - 
cause should reside by <TO1W, in a common thing in which 
resides either by or ^nm#WRRPT, and should at ■ 

the same time be different from the special qualities of the 
soul. The latter saving clause is needed to prevent cogni- 
tions produced from them, simply because both are inti- 
mately united with the same the soul. It is of 

course needless to remark that the word in the defini- 
tion of erortraTm^oT in the text is to be taken for 3rtTiri^,' 


Instrumental 

cause. 


3 . The class of efficient causes comprises everything else - 
that is necessary for the production of the • 
effect but is not inseparable from it, such 
as the loom and the shuttle-cock in the - 
case of the cloth-piece. Instrumental causes are of two- 
sorts, ‘ universal ’ which are eight ( , 

and 31133; including <ui and 5133 ) and ‘speoiar 
which are innumerable. The agent also appears to be in- 
cluded in this third class, which is as a matter of fact 
tniscellaneous, and comprehends everything that is not in-- 
pluded in the first two. Others first divide cause into two - 
sorts, principal (fin) and accessary (aigin), and then split; 
,pp the principal cause into the above three classes, the group*- 
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of accessaries consisting of all those minor circumstances 
which are required before production. Of the three sorts of 
causes mentioned above, the intimate cause is always a sub- 
stance, because no other padartJia is capable of being the 
substratum of an intimate union ; the non-intimate cause 
must be either an action or a quality, and nothing else; 
while the instrumental causes may be of any kind. The 
above three sorts of causes exist, it is said, in the case of 
positive things only, the having only an instrumental 
cause. Mere negation cannot have -an intimate or a non- 
intimate cause as it does not reside in anything by intimate 
■union. A remark to this effect is found in one copy of T, 
D. hut its authority was not sufficient to wari’ant the addi- 
■tion in our teit 


4. The name is rather misleading, as it does 

not properly denote a cause which is not connected by 
with the effect. In this sense will also be 3WW- 

■«rn^, while one species of proper will be excluded. 

The origin of the name can he explained only by supposing 
that the Naiydyikas first divided causes into two classes, 
those which are separable, and those which are inseparable 
from effects. The first are instrumental ; the second are of 
sorts, material or yfrarrfq' and non-material or 
Scan simply means an inseparable cause which is 

different from The is not recognized 

by other systematists, and is an invention of the Ncdydyikas, 
who, holding the theory of the utter distinctness of effect 
cause, are obliged to assume a link to join the two, 
advocates of regard cause and effect as united 

the relation of identity ( cTRnfRRf^ ). Hor do they re- 
cognize In their opinion therefore causes are only 

-fold, material ( ) and instrumental ( ). 


be useful here to compare briefly the Nyaya 
classification of causes with those of Wes- 
■nLiiosophers. Aristotle mentions four 
causes J first, the Form proper to 
catm or Quiddity hj schoolmexu 


V : -..L 
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■When a potter makes a jar, he must first have in his mind 
an idea of what a jar is ; or when a house is 'built, the architect 
must first draw a plan on paper. This is the causa Jormalis 
of Aristotle, and appears to combine in itself two different 
conceptions of the Ahiyai/ite, namely, that of arrrt which 
is regarded as antecedent and necessary to the production - 
of all things, and that of which often being a 

corresponds to the plan or shape of the product 
The second cause of Aristotle, caasa materialis, is identical 
with the or The third is the principle 

of movement that produced the thing, called causa effidens, 
corresponding to the Rm=fitpr^nr of Nyaya- The fourth is the 
reason and good of all things, called causa finalis. There 
is nothing corresponding to a final cause in ihe Nyaya 
system, except perhaps the universal cause, destiny ( sisa ). 

A jar is made for carrying wmter, and so Aristotl e would say 
that its final cause is the purpose for v>'hich it is to be 
used, namely, carrying wmter ; a Naiyuyika would say that 
a particular jar was produced by the potter for the ultimate 
use and enjoyment of some unknown person who would buy 
it ; and so the of that buyer may be said to be a cause 
in the production of that jar. This notion of being a 
cause to every product seems to have been invented, like th® 
final cause of Aristotle, to satisfy our moral intuition that 
nothing exists in this world without a purpose, and perhaps 
also to account for many phenomena in the world that can- 
not be explained more naturally. Bacon inveighed strongly 
against the final cause of Aristotle ; and similarly in- 
India the universal causality of also came to be 
ignored by later systematists, although it was never express- 
ly repudiated. 

6, In addition to the above four causes, the model or exempl&r 
was considered as a necessary cause by the Pythagoreans 
and Piatonists, which mtde/ was nwiers according to tha* 
former, S-nd ideas according to the latter. Naiiayilas conceiv- 
ed a or to be eternally existing, in imitation 

of which the particular jars or cows were formed. In ad- 
dition to the Platonic enumera'ridn of causes, Seneca insisted 
that time, space and motion lUfeht ti be regarded as causes 
Natydyikas included the first two unc er tl e head of univer- 
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sal causes, and assigned a peculiar position to the last 
under the name of sunTIT. Modern science has practically 
abandoned all these distinctions as useless and often impos- 
sible. As has been pointed out, it is sometimes very difficult 
to single out the material cause of a compound product from 
the efficient causes, while the formal and final causes are 
•often nothing more than the thing itself. The only real distinc- 
tion perhaps is that between material and non-material or 
instrumental causes, that is, those which are inseparable 
from the product and those which are separable. Consequent- 
ly Vedantins mention only two causes, OTrfr-r ( material ) 
and ( instrumental ). 


Sect. XU. ^0^:. 

“ Of the three sorts of causes just mmUoned that alone which 
is peculiar is the ” 

1. In order to exclude the intimate and non-intimate causes 
"which can never be we should either insert before 3T- 
■WUHCT the additional qualification sqTtrRUr’tr as N. B. 
suggests, or take the word aruTURCT itself as implying that 
condition. qRcr therefore is thatefficient cause which directly 
and immediately produces the effect by its own action. The 
present section seems to have been copied from Kesam 
ifisra’s remark tPSnTfg ^Rriw- 

substitutes srarruRor for ^arf^- 
but probably intends to convey the same meaning. 
Hence sr^iuRnr may be taken to mean and 

almost corresponds to what English lawyers call a 
proximate cause. This section sums up the intervening 
-(discussion about causality. 
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Perception is the peculiar cause of p&rceptive knowledge 
Perceptive knowledge is the knowledge born of the contact 
‘ of the organ with {external) object. It is two-fold, un- 
differentiated and differentiated. Of these, undifferentiated is 
the knowledge of a thing without its qualities, e. g. ‘ this is 
something. ' Differentiated is the knowledge of a thing with 
all its qualities, e. g. he is Dittha, he is a Brahman, he is black. 

1. JRtiT, ^rm, and ^ being thus defined, the author now" 
proceeds to define in order the four proofs 
ceptim^^^ kinds of apprehension which 

stand in the relation of causes and effects 
"respectively. Annambhatta uses the word for both 

the proof and the resulting knowledge, but other writers 
have done better in giving a separate name to the latter, viz. 

so that the proof is defined as 
Others again define as arf^r^wr^’Cntij; ' or ^^tT«irr%TOT- 
but Annambhatta seems to have deliberately used 
in order to include both right and wrong apprehensions 
The four divisions of sr*Tr are equally applicable to sphtT, and 
"there is no need of defining them separately as the same tPOT 
usually gives rise to both kinds of apprehensions. The 
rightness or wrongness of a perception is determined by 
■ quite extraneous reasons such as ^TPiTR, and not by any 
difference of Of course the rightness or wrong- 

ness when determined would affect the proof also, and make 
it either correct or incorrect. The etymology of in 

the sense of XTWW is explained as srfa*rfW?R: or er^iw 
srfil^W fl%: , the presence of an organ at each object. In 
the sense of the same word is explained differently as 
or R'^qarRrlrcriT^»r, knowledge which is 
obtained through each organ. The STR^^R is defined as 
5that knowledge which is produced by the contact of organs 
with external objects. The word ?rR is here used to exclude 
which is also while the epithet 

differentiates STR^T from other kinds of knowledge. 


1 T, K. Bom. ed. p. 8. 


2T.B.Bom, ed.p.27. 
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2. The process of perception thus described by Vatsyar 
yana • I m \ Why 

then is one only singled oat as the cause of 

a percept { src?T^r?r ) when as a matter of fact three come 
into operation t The reason, says the commentator, is that 
the last is peculiar to while the former two, viss. the 
contact of sonl and mind and that of mind and organ axe 
common to all kinds of knowledge. This definition of percep- 
tion is literally borrowed from Qotama's aphorism, which 
however limits its scope by adding three more epithets ^sqr- 
cq-TOPTTri^^. Of these denoting 

uncontradioted knowledge, excludes which comes 

under ^ ; while (unnamable ) and 

{ differentiated) denote the two kinds of srcq“^, and 

Annambhatta's definition includes 
( reminiscence ) and also such as that of pleasure, 

pain etc. as well as that of Soul. Ho organ of sense is 
needed in the case of the last as there is mind which is accep- 
ted to be 

2. The definition however is defective in one important 
respect, namely, that it does not include . 

An ohjecHon. which, 'being m?qr, is not g?%q-- 

Another definition of is 
therefore given by 1^. B. which applies to both divine and 
human knowledge, viz. ^frT=jr?vr:p Percept 

requires no previous knowledge for its aTgfrnK is 

caused by by ^Tswr^T; by 

and by but no such preyious knowledge is required 

for perceptive knowledge. This latter definition also is not 
perfect, for it excludes the most importaut portion of 
perceptive knowledge, namely, the which is 

born out of Some no doubt exclude the whole 

from the province of perception, and so according 
to them the definition will be accurate ; but of this later. 
S, M. gives only as the definition of 

but this, besides involving all faults chargeable to Annam- 
bhatta’s definition, is liable to the serious objection of being 
applicable to all kinds of knowledge, since all cognitions are 
products of mind which is an fiv's?jr. Hence Annambhatta’s defi- 
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nition is the best, and has been most commonly accepted. Its- 
on can be explained away, as N. B. remarks, 

by an admission that the definition being borrowed from- 
Gotama himself than whom no higher authority can be cit- 
ed, must be regarded as not intended to apply to 
God's knowledge in fact stands on an altogether different 
level from our own, and the divisions and definitions 
of the human knowledge ought not to be extended to the- 
divine. The divisions and sub-divisions of iT%, for instance, 
given above do not at all apply to God's knowledge. There 
can he no past remembrance, or recollection in the case* 
of God, for all His knowledge is present and eternal. There- 
is no for Him. Similarly neither inference, nor 

comparison, nor any other operation of derivative know- 
ledge can be attributed to Him, who, being omniscient,, 
perceives all things directly and does not require the aid of' 
any mediate proof. All knowledge of God is therefore 
; and, being of so different a kind from our own, will 
require a separate definition for itself. The defect of 
on that account is not therefore of much weight. 

3. Perceptive knowledge is cf various kinds. Tbe divisicna 
and sub-divisions will be as follows? — 

I 

THW i. e. divine i. e. human 


I 

^ ' I . : . .. . - " ■ ' ■ : V : 


\ 4 '' 

>1^ ^TMir ^ 


i ‘ 

^rmrwt^J^'nr irwsr^nr m»Tsr 


srmrJT 'wrs? 


'i.'t ... 




28 
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The distinction between ?rft3P?trqj and will be 

explained later. The first is divided into 
ordinary, namely, that derived from 
organs of sense, and extraordinary, that 
not so derived. The ordinary percept is six-fold, accord- 
ing to the six organs, smell, taste, vision, touch, hearing, 
and mind. The extraordinary percept, otherwise called sfcUT- 
is three-fold. The first fivrat 

?j=r ) is that in which the knowledge of a general notion, 
e. g. is comprehended immediately upon the direct 

perception of 'sra'. Wien we see a jar we do not know the 
jar alone but get also the general class-notion of jar ; this 
latter is derived by extraordinary perception, because a 
is not perceptible by any organ of sense. The second kind 
called is that in which one percept gives rise to 

•another, as when one perceives a piece of sandal-wood at a 
distance, one at once knows that it is fragrant. Here the 
fragrance could be perceived neither by the eye, nor by the 
nose as the sandal-piece was at a distance ; it is therefore 
apprehended by a kind of extraordinary perception. ’ The 
third kind tfnT3Tr belongs exclusively to Yogins who, by means 
of their superhuman powers, can perceive objects im- 
perceptible to others. ’ It can be easily seen that while the 
third kind of extraordinary perception is hypothetical, the 
first two are varieties of associated knowledge, and should 
properly go under judgments derived by what is called 
immediate inference. Annambhatta does not mention these 
and therefore it is doubtful whether he accepted them. 
Probably he did, as there is nothing in his book inconsistent 
with them. 

4. As the author himself deelarfes at the end of the next 
section that is the spfor of arfJT^, there ought to be no 
doubt on the point, but it should be noted that so far as the 
definition of arf?T^vr is concerned, it is -applicable to either 
view ofspfor.® If compared with the definition of 
< ) it favours the view of being the 

just as is that of but the word 




1 T, ■£. Bom. ed. p. 9 ; B. P. 63-4 

2 See Note 2 under Sect. 37, p. 1S7, Supra. 
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.need not be hera slricbly oastrued in tlia sause of baing* 
•directly or itnnediately pro iuoed. 

5. A percept is of two kinds, iaid^rmimte and 

or if we may adopt Whately’s teraas> 

incomplex and complex. When a thing 
gradually comes within the range of our 
:sight, we first simply apprehend that there is something, and 
it is after some time and after we have observed the thing 
more closely that we recognize it to be a particular thing 
having particular vlualities. The first is called or 

while the second is or 

.^HT is defined as ‘ that knowledge in which there is no srspr?;' 
?rr,’ while is ‘that in which it exists/ is 

•already explained as the property of a particular cognition 
which distinguishes it as the cognition of a particular object 
from other cognitions, e. g. is the ar^ir of 

which distinguishes it from It is evident that the 

■^srcpPC«P?rR presupposes the previous knowledge of swirar 
that is, we cannot know that a particular thing is 'er? unless 
we first know what is. The maxim is frrqfTtn^^jiTaTr 
•f:%(i'|rsir®TOsprrr(^, that is, we connot apprehend the 
■qualified without first knowing the qualification. The ’ffSTr 
is essentially the knowledge ofjthe qualified object, 
for its STiprT is nothing more than the qualities of the object, 
while the being a knowledge of the object 

Itself without the qualities, clearly precedes the w^rryiP. 
T. D. defines as 5Trrr3T[cTrrtft5t«riJrl%%5g^;r?irR-JTf% 

‘knowledge which comprehends the relation of the 
•qualified and the qualifications such as name, class, etc.’ 
We already possess a previous knowledge of qfffg, 

.and other qualities, acquired by former experience. We 
then see some unknown thing come within our vision. At 
first we only feel that it is $ome thing; that is, we apprehend 
only the most general of its attributes, namely, ^rar or 
this is the or indeterminate knowledge, 

for in it the thing is not yet determined oir distinguished 
from other things. At this stage we have two separate 
knowledges, the knowledge of the object ar as some thing 


, 1 See Kote under Sec. 35, p. 180, Supra. 
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and the previous knowledge of but there is no connec- 
tion between the two, and hence both these individual 
knowledges are They are then combined to- 

gether and form a joint knowledge nsmcTTf n? in which 
appears as the snBTT of the other. Those which 
were at first separate are combined and connected with each 
other and thus the joint knowledge becomes or 

In this way we first apprehend qualities separately 
and then tack them to the object. These qualities are 
chiefly of four sorts, f%qT, 5nT% and ?B5tT- In the 
sentence q=g[i% we have instances of the 

four kinds, being S'n ( quality ), being a ^5fr 

( proper name ), being 3TTTH { class ), and q’Ulg denot- 
ing the action Each of these properties as well 

as the individual in whom they reside are first apprehended 
separately, and then results the complex perception ex- 
pressed in the sentence. 


6. The two kinds of knowledge being thus distinguished,,. 

the question arises why they are both re- 

kalSk!r!mSd. cognized. The is the subject 

of our daily consoiousnes and cannot he 
ignored ; hut the 5tR according to NaijtOyiJcas is 

not’ actually perceived and is to he inferred only. The in- 
ference is stated by T. D. and is briefly expressed in the 
maxim quoted above, 

The Nyaya theory therefore clearly appears to be that the . 
igstgsKgj alone constitutes percept proper, while 
is simply assumed as a necessary condition of it. 

7. It may not he smiss here to go a little deeper into the 

merits of this theory of two sorts of 
IHrvikM^a^ perceptive knowledge. In the first place 
it should he noted that althcugh orthodox 
Bistematists generally Egree in the NiZtja doctrine of the 
two kinds of knowledge,’ the £avdd)as radically difi'cr frcm- 
them in taking the fuR^fqqfqiR alcne to he the the true per- 
ceptive knowledge, and the to he neither real n_or 

perceived. The qualities according to them having no objective- 


1.8anthya-T, K, p. 93. 
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‘Existence, the cannot he real, but only a sub- 

jective conception like a barren woman^s son, while the 

being concerned with the thing itself is real/ This 
argument of the Baiiddhas is no doubt based on their general 
theory of the falsity of material existence, but its import- 
ance to us consists in its pointing out the weakness of 
the iVi/az/a doctrine. Even taking the iVyai/a definition of 
it is evident that can hardly be called 

as it is merely a combination of the several knowledges 
of the qualities with the indeterminate knowledge of the 
property-less object, therefore is not simple and 

direct knowledge gained immediately through the contact 
of the senses with the objects 5 it is complex and mediate 
like or and does not therefore deserve to be 

called if we accept the definition of given in 

•the book. 

8 . The alone is really derived from 

■while the consists of inferences based partly on 

and partly on previous knowledge. When a ship for 
instance appears on the ocean near the horizon, we first see 
^only a black spot, which gradually enlarges. From this 
•and from like observations made before, we infer that the 
lines above the spot must be the masts and the thing must 
be a ship. Similarly in ’’srer^R we first see indistinctly a 
thing which appears to have the same form as that of a jar 
with which we are familiar; and hence we infer that the 
iTound thing must be a This is virtually the same process 
■as the proof by which a gayal is likened to a cow. 
Besides we must have the knowledge of the name before 
we can cognize the thing as ^ ; and hence also is 

-necessary for 5Tr?r^. Determinate knowledge is there- 

fore properly speaking a mediate cognition obtained by the 
‘Operation of several other proofs. The remarks of an English 
writer on Logic are very apposite on this points 

*‘What we feerm a fact or an observatiouj is seldom an absolutely sin- 
rgle or individual conscious impression. We spoak of the fact that high 
'Water at Leith follows high water at Loption by a certain definite inter- 
■^val ; but this is far beyond any individual impression upon our senses. 
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It is a generality of considerable compass, the result of the comparison' 
of many separate observations..,. There is a process of induction requi*-' 
te in order to establish such a fact ; and all the securities for sound- 
ness in the inductive proofs are called into play.’’ ^ 

And again- — 

“It is from previous knowledge that we know that we are looking at 
a needle (magnet), and that its direction is north. The simplest- 
observation is thus a mixture of intuition and inference ; and our habit 
of joining the two is one cause of error in the act of observing.” 

Are not the Bauddhas then neartr the truth when they 
call the the percept proper, and the a 

mere combination of conceptions that are according to them 
devoid of external reality ? And ore not inconsis- 
tent in including under which is ex hypothese- 

born of only ? But this conclusion cannot be 

accepted ; for once we accept it, the despairing of the^ 

Bauddhas, that all the world is a falsity and a mirage,^ 
necessarily follows* being indeterminate cannot give 

us any mental notion ; while if it be the only all other 
proofs which essentially depend upon srftr^ as their start- 
ing point will be without basis and therefore void. It is 
the that forms the real basis of all our mental 

processes. To deprive it of its primary and authentic charac- 
ter is therefore to take away the very foundation of our 
knowledge of the external world and thus to reduce it to a, 
mere delusion and a snare. 

9. Here indeed w^e have a dilemma which cannot be* 
solved by observation or reasoning, be- 

A partial sohitton Hqq j.qq^ of observation' 

itself. Various solutions, more or less- 
plausible, have been offered, out of which we are concerned 
with only that which is furnished by later Naiydijikas, and 
which, though not quite satisfactory, at least absolves them 
from inconsistency. according to this school of 

Naiydyikas is neither nor nor any other kind 

of ^5^, and can hardly come under ff% itself, as it gives- 


li Bain : Deductive Logic p. 36*7. 
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rise to no It can be neither sr?rr nor 3!fsmr, for 

as it has no ST?^i[?rr neither the definition cT^f^ 
nor applies to it. It is no doubt ^ 

but of a peculiar kind and quite distinct from other 
cognitions. While other cognitions have defined objects 
properties (W^) and relations (W*t), says 

Ntlakariiha, has none of these ; and so it is altogether of a. 
different kind. Its position therefore under ought to be- 
not as a subdivision of as has placed 

it, but rather as a subdivision of above swr; thus*- 

(apprehension) 


(indeterminate) 


(determinate) 




srsTRr 


having no is thus discriminated from all 
determinate cognitions such as percepts, judgments, analogies> 
and verbal knowledge, and may be given the name of sensa- 
izon, while the may be called percept proper. 

This is in accordance with Eant’s division of apprehension'. 
into perception proper and sensation proper. This restric- 
tion of the meaning of the words perception and percept and 
their discrimination from sensation proper are accepted by 
a high authority. “Sensation”, says Prof. Fleming, “pro- 
perly expresses that change in the state of the mind which is 
produced by an impression upon an organ of sense (of which 
change we can conceive the mind to be conscious, without 
any knowledge of external objects) : on the other 

hand expresses the knowledge or intimations we obtain by 
means of our sensations concerning the qualities of mat 
and consequently it involves, in every instance, the notion of 
externality or outness which it is necessary to exclude ia 
order to seize the precise import of the w or di sensation. ” ' 
This restricted use of p<3rcep&w to denote the cognitions of 
external objects through the senses was introduced by Reidi 
and Kant and is now generally accepted. So that we may 
very well call sensation and tr perc^ * 

I Fleming ; Yocahulary of Philosophy p. 443, 
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tion or rather percept. Iii this way the dilemma hinted above 
'Oan be removed parfcially at least 

10. The determinate cognitions will have many varieties* 
•according as they are more or less mediate, and the medium 
is of different kinds. If it is the cognition of a real external 
■object, it is if it is a judgment obtained by a combina- 
tion of two or more propositions, it is ; if an analogy 

between two objects known by comparison, it is 
•and if a notion derived from the meaning of words, it is 
verbal knowledge. The therefore may be 

mediate and yet sufficiently disiingiusbable from other 
‘Cognitions. Nor is the definition quite 

inapplicable to r for although it is not solely 

due to and although a of one kind or another 

is present in all kinds of apprehension, the is the 

direct and immediate cause of while in 

*etc. other operations of the mind intervene. The constituent 
cognitions, which by combining form the complex 

are necessarily obtained by while 

in ersfiTR they need not be so obtained. The 
as well as the process of combming the separate cognitions 
’Of qualities so as to form one which comes after 

may be called the In this way the 

Nyaya doctrine may with some modifications be reconciled 
with our common experience. Kesavd Misra attempts a 
very curious compromise which, though easily comprehen- 
:8ible, is faulty as it reduces and Hqrq'R to mere relative 
notions. He lays down three varying pairs of and 
sqrqr^ for viz. and rrwt^^r. 

When f^f§^q*5P?rR is W, is the and is 

‘sirrm ; when is ^RSF«T is the ?Rcrr and 

is and when which results from knowledge is 
W, is the and is But this 

compromise is not accepted by later writers. 
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The contact of organ and object^ which is the cause of 
Percepiion^ is of six kindsi’^I Conjunction^ 2 Intimate union 
with the conjoint^ 3 Intimate imion with the intimately united with 
the conjoint, 4 Intimate unicn^ 5 Intimate union with the intimate-- 
ly united, and li Connection of the attribute with the subject. 
Conjunction is the contact producing perception of the jar by the 

■ eye^ Intimate union with the conjoint is the contact producing the 
perc ption of the colour of a jar, as the colour is intimately 
united with the jar which is conjoint ivtih the eye. Intimate union 
with the intimately urdled is the contact in perceiving 
the genus of cdour, as colour is intimately united ivith the 
jar conjoint with eye, and the genus of colour is intimately 
united therewith. Intimate union is the contact in the perception 
of word by the organ of hearing, as the organ of hearing is the 
ether in the cavity of the ear, (since) word is ths quality of ether 
Kind the quality and the qualified are intimately tinited. Intimate 
union tvith the inHmately united is the contact in cognizing 
th ^ genus word, as the genus is intimalely united with word which 
is intimately united with {organ of) hearing. The connection of the 

• attribute and subject is the contact in the perception of 
negation, as the negation cf a jar is an attribute of a place in 
contact loifh the eye wherever a place is devoid of a jar. The 
knowledge thus produced from the sixfold contact is Percept, 
Its peculiar cause is the organ. Hence orga i is perception. 

1. Ha nng defined as the product of the contact of 
the organs of sense with their appropriate 
szx' con^ac^s, enumerates and 

dllustrate? the six varieties of this contacts 
that is, six ways in which the different organs may come in 
-contact with their objects. Three of these contacts are 
primary, viz. ^rn“, and the other 

■ three are combinations of the two former, viz, 

and The organ of sight be- 

ing a comes in actual contact with a substance like a 
. jar when it sees it ; and so the is the ordinary 

-^conjunction. The eye perceives also the colour of 'etH', as 
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colour is the special quality of light of which the eye 
formed, hut the organ, being a cannot have direct conjun- 
ction with the quality of another substance ; and hence the 
contact of the eye with is intimate union' 

with the conjoined, tbe ^ being intimately united with the 
W which is conjoined with the organ. The Jsrrr^ on 
is also perceived by the organ of sight, because the- 
Naiyayikas have laid down a maxim, 

effect ‘ the organ which 

apprehends a thing also apprehends the and ^ETFRiq* on 
that thing as well as its negation. ^ is therefore per- 

ceived by the eye by means of the contact 
intimate union with a thing ( ) which is intimately 
united with a substance ( ^ ) that is in conjunction with 
the organ. The fourth contact is simple intimate union, as- 
that of STT^r, organ of hearing, which, being is. 

intimately united with its product the sound. The differ- 
ence between ?qr^ and other organs is that, while the latter- 
are products ( ) of their corresponding elements, such 

as the eye of light, the nose of earth and the taste of water, 
the sfr^ is the all-pervading ether itself in its elemental 
form, defined and conditioned by the cavity of the ear. 
Sound therefore as a product of the ether has direct intimate- 
union with while other qualities are not so directly 
brought into contact with their corresponding organs. 
being apprehended by its ^?rn^ is obviously ap- 
prehended by intimate union with a thing 

( ) intimately united with the organ. The last 
will be noticed further on. 

In the case of other organs also the same contacts will be- 
found efficient. The only organ besides the eye which, ac- 
cording to some, apprehends substances and therefore has . 
conjunction with them is the organ of touch. The three- 
externa*^ organs, irnrr, and apprehend qualities only;, 
and the ^ind of contact operating in the case of each object 
apprehended by these senses can be easily determined. 
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3. The subject is involved in some intricacy owing to the* 
differencethat exists in the perceptive capa- 
City of the various Organs. Some organs are- 
said to perceive substances and qualities, 
while others perceive qualities only. Hence we must distin- 
guish between the perception of substances and the percep- 
tion of qualities, actions and generalities. ^3^, ciwand’^Hr??r, 
are, according to all, perceived by their respective organs 
and by means of appropriate contacts. Perception of these 
therefore is divided into six: kinds according to the six: 
organs of sense nanaely 5n«n'5T, n^^^ 

and while are respectively the- 

qualities, odour, savour, colour, touch, sound, pleasure, and 
pain, as well as their generalities and negations.^ Substan- 
ces, however, are held to be perceivable by two senses only, , 
the sight and the touch, the remaining four organs being 
capable of perceiving qualities only. As to the perception 
of substances by sight there is not and cannot be any doubt, 
but there is a difference of opinion as to whether the organ 
of touch is papable of perceiving a substance. The ancient ■ 
Naiyayikas' a,mwQT IB in the negative, asserting that 

is a necessary condition for every external 
perception^ substance, while the- 

moderns answer in the affirmative saying 
that can be also efficient for external perception. 

The controversy has been already explained in a previ- 
ous ' Note. ■ 

3. Fmand^M lays down a rule which is as ifc were a. 
compromise between the two views 

^ csr^: \ 

A substance having a manifested touch is apprehended 
by the organ of touch, and also touch. Everything except 
colour that is perceived by the eye is perceived by the organ 
of touch also ; but ( manifested ) colour is necessary even in 


1 B. P. 51. w 

3 See Note p. 117. Supra. 
3 B. P. 35. 
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these cases. is thus declared to be capable of perceiv- 
ing, but only when the thing is also visible to the eye ; and 
the same will probably be the case with the other organs. 
Thus neither touch nor savour nor odour can be perceived 
in atoms which have no manifested colour. This compromise 
-however is not tenable, for, if strictly taken, the touch in 
■ air and the sound in ether should always be imperceptible 
as the two substances have no manifested colour ; but this 
cannot be accepted, and so the necessity of for all 

perceptions must be confined to substances only. This is the 
ancient view and eXso the^t of AnnambhattcL He has declared 
air to be imperceptible and inferrible from the existence of 
touch, while touch itself is defined as a quality perceived 
by the aerial cuticle ( fq'TsrflTf 'SOT- ). It is clear therefore that 
he accepts the capacity of to perceive qualities, but not 
substances unless the latter possess Similarly 

the can perceive sound but not ether, both because it 
has not and also because it is nob distinct from the 

organ. As regards it is to be noted that while 

pleasure, pain etc. are perceived by the mind, the human 
soul is perceptible according to the bub not 

according to t^e Vaisesikas,^ Ann xmbhatta the 

Vaiseslka view. By thus distinguishing the perception of 
substances from that of qualities we can, it seems, remove 
the apparent discrepancy between several passages of T. S. 
and T. D., in some of which the author appears to limit the 
STr^r^ to ^^TT^srcq*^ Only, while in others as in the pres- 
ent, he talks of the perception by other organs such as 
and In the case of substances there is only 

and perhaps c^rr^ also ; while in the case of qualities there 
are six kinds which, though nowhere expressly mentioned by 
ihe author, can be inferred from his mentioning in the 
present passage. In conclusion he declares the organ 

that is the of STcq^, thereby 
as to whether ha takes or 


The five contacts account for the perception of the 
four categories; being a TOTTOTP?, is unpercepti- 


see Note 6 under Seo. 17, p. 144, Supra, 
Note p. 191, Supra, 
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ble-. The cases of and arirnr are specially provided, 

for bythe sixth called This last is- 

of a peculiar kind, and is assumed to ac- 
The sixth contact, count for the perception of negation and' 
intimate union according to those in 
whose opinion both are perceptible, and of negation only • 
according to those who deny the perceptibility of ^rrRrnr. 
Visvamtha says •— awnrsTfq-^ %r%^W5R[ra%'T(nfrr 

1 H ^rrrsrTJr: srcir^:,| The Naiyat/ikas hold 

to be perceptible by while the Vai-- 

sesikas regard it as SIcfTr^U" and inferrible only. Annam- 
bhatta as usual holds the Faistisi/ca view, as may be easily 
guessed from his proving by inferenoe in T. D. on 

Sect. 79. The f%tfTO(%^lscrnT^ is therefore confined, accord- 
ing to our author, to the perception of negation, which re- 
quires a special contact because neither nor 'HTRin is- 

possible in the case of Negation, not being a . sub- 

stance, cannot exist by itself ; nor can it reside in any other 
substance by WfRR, as it is neither quality, nor action, nor 
5TTR. How does it then exist in the world, and how 
is it apprehended ? It is conceived, replies the Naiyayika,. 
as a jtproper/y ( W ) of its that is of the thing on 

which it exists. Thus in a cognition the uar- 
WR is spoken of as the of the ig the . 

firtiR, their relation being expressed by the 

termination ng;. Now let us see how this cognition takes 
place. We observe the spot cf ground and see no jar on it 
The spot of ground, being a substance, is perceived by the 
contact ^ni*T, that is, it is physically connected with the 
but the nZRTg on can come into 
contact with the eye through 'g.aBr only. The there- 

fore by which the nSTWg on is perceived is the contact 
between the and i. e. plus that between 

and na:mTg, i e. <% the combined contact 

being named or rather 

Now the relation existing be- 

tween ’gjasr and nsinig, though spoken of as one, may be 
split up into two ; that is, the relation of ueiUR with 
may be called and that of ijfiw with uawR 


1, S* M. Calc, ed, p, 53. 
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Hence T^fi'T(pn 5 T<st^ is often spoken of as two 
contacts, Tgr^oTcmn-freCT and T^^sqcTRff^, or taking them 
in their enlarged form, and 

■m Thus the perception of on w is effected by 

means of two contacts, not of course jointly but alterna- 
iively ; that is, either of the two contacts serves the purpose 
But why should two contacts operate in the perception of 
when one only suffices for the perception of uj ? 

The reason is that the existence of •ERTSrrar on ’Jfrg’ may be 

■ expressed in two ways, or 

both of which propositions, though conveying the same 
meaning, namely, the negation of tt? on are different in 
grammatical form and therefore produce different coeni- 
tmns. In ^ is the^ and its 

while in beings m 

nominative is the i^ijr'siT, and the locative is its 
The first cognition is principally that of w as possessing 
(^r^T^TT5rT^r^). the second cognition is that of TO. 
as residing in W (^5rr^g- ) • or to use technical ex- 
pressions already explained, the first cognition has for 
its and for its srjpTT, while the second 

-has mvim for its and for its sr^iy ( property) 

Thus the two cognitions being different in form and having 
:a different uunr respectively, the contacts operating to 
produce them are also different. In the first 
the eye is ffSrP with of which is R%gor,“'and 
therefore the is ; in the second 

Wi •erarw^:, the eye is with ^rTg' of which UffTOg- 
is and therefore the is 

As these two cognitions, though differing in form, are* 
identical in nieaning, they are conjointly and briefly 
expressed in the text as being produced by the compound 
aontact f%trmrttpsg»rrg.. 


0 . One might ask here, why should there not be two cog- 
nitions in the perception of U-? sim ilar to those in the perception 
of ^r>TR ? We can say as well as U^-ST%, so 

thatinoneoase'ErsristhergtlWof w, and in the other 
is the of ■g? ; and therefore there ought to he two 

oontacts corresponding to these cwo cognitions in the 
perception of also. But this is not so, for we never 
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iperoeive by itself but only as a property of ■q;fT5J, and 
•so the double relation subsisting between and U’J is 

irequired to be taken into account ; while'we perceive ^ by 
itself, and tbere is no necessity of bringing in ’SjTSr. In the 
•case of iganpTR, the eye is directly connected with and 
"through it with the sgvrrg; while in the case of it is directly 
connected with US' itself, and therefore there is only one 
namely 'tdtu. • 

6. V. 'V. reads simply SVgaTfrr instead of 

in the text, and mentions as a reason for 
^^°*”^ **^****' preference that the T. S. gives an 
example of only, and so may 

lhave intended to limit the to that alone. But it will 

he clear from the above explanation that Y. V. ’s reading as 
■well as the reason for preferring it are both wrong. Although 
'T. S. gives an instance of fu^gercTr only, T. D. supplies the 
(desideratum which V. V. seems not to have noticed, 

7. As the negation of US on is perceived by 

U'H'arruf^U, so the negation of US^g on 
rsilthGoniacf *^^ ust^pnr or vice versa is perceived by %tS- 

the eye being ^■ffi with US 
which is with of whiohr^gruruis a fu^gtir. Simi- 
larly the negation of UJ^g on US^^sUTfU is perceived by ^fUT- 
•(us)uu^u4Ai’^gr )wfl'gfr'-(^»5urfu )fu|rg'ircrr ; and so on with 
other organs and the negations of their corresponding objects. 
^3[TUru however is perceived by simple TU^geTiTT, not ?rv5[U- 
%U3rg#giiTcTr, for ^sffUTU is the fu^Tgig of srru itself as 
the organ is identical with STPUnir which is the real 
•of i?rs?TUTU. frs^fumru ( e. g, the uiufu of tpfU on W?u ) is appre- 
hended by f^^UtTfr^cTra^gOTcTr.’ Both ft^gOTcTr and ^^isUflT 
are therefore of two kinds, ff'^uBr^guTfrr-jji'sggr simply, and 
■WfpKuuu^rf^garaT-^sgsr ; the first two in the perception by 
ertU and correspond to trugru and tru^Ufruru contacts, the 
latter two in the case of other organs and correspond to the 
other three contacts. f%trwfu^«uuru mentioned by Anmm- 
bJmtta is therefore not a simple contact but has five varieties, 
corresponding to the first five contacts, although all of them 


1 T. K. Bom, ed. F. 9; S* M. Oalc, ed* p, 53-4-. 
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are comprised uader one name as they all have a commonn 
element, or 

8. T, D. here introduces a discussion as to why a fifth proof 
called which is accepted by Jlfi- 

' 'ma'mmkas and Vedaniins is not recognized 
hj the Naiyayikas. The former hold that 
is not perceptible because there can be no manner of 
contact between a substantial organ and a pure negation, and 
have therefore to account for the apprehension of negation 
by a fifth proof called 3131^% ( non-perception ); while the 
Naiyayikas hold that a?vn^ is perceptible by the same organ 
which perceives its srf^nr, but by means of a peculiar 
called w^rsnnf%tnsir*rr^. So that one party assumes a 
separate proof to account for 3PTTWTJT, and the other as- 
sumes a separate The arguments on both sides are 

equally specious and interminable, and the controversy is at 
last reduced to a determination of the Comparati ve siraplicity 
of the two rival assumptions. The Naiyayikas howeYer 
cannot wholly dispense with 3(gqgT%. snrra' is not a thing 
that is independently known. The cognition of neces- 
sarily depends on the previous knowledge of its counter- 
entity (tra:) and its support Now the fact that 

we never perceive qsT’qrn' wherever there is 'erar shows, 
that there is a relation of contrariety between the 
two, and that the absence of the one must be ascertained 
before the other can be apprehended. This asoertainmenfe 
of the absence of qar, or 3151 ^ 51 %, is therefore deemed to be 
a necessary condition for the perception of 'srarWR' ; 
that is, is a ( accessory ) of the 

which perceives on Now what is this3jgg^% ? 

It is not simply the not-perceiving or not-finding ; for 
though we do not perceive in darkness, w'e do not also, 
perceive 'UST’TTq' there. The ( non-perceptiOn ) must 

be that is, must be ‘ inconsistent with 

the hypothetical assumption of the existence of its mtnTJfr' 
tts. ’ It is not sufficient that we do not perceive qe; we must 
not perceive it in a place, where, from all surrounding cir- 
cumstances, we would naturally expect to find it, but do not 
owing to its actual absence. The 315^3)% must therefore bo 
■preceded by an ascertainment that no unfavourable circum- 
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stances such as darkness exist ’which would prevent even » 
present from being perQaived. T. D.’s expression 
hgm5fr^tWT^f%trx*r5<T5n5Sf has been dissolved and interpreted 
by in two ways both of which really convey the 

same meaning. The simpler method is frf^tTT^r^ ^TfJrfa’- 
rtfldf^sfr ‘ that non-perception which is 

inconsistent with the assumed existence of srf^dhir. ’ cTek is 
an assumption or hypothesis ( a reductio ad absurdum &s it it 
sometimes called ) which is for a moment taken for granted 
for the purpose of proving the contrary. So here we first 
assume the f. c the eiistence of in the 

place, and then reject it as false because that is 

not perceived although all the conditions are favourable. 
Our reasoning is ‘if there 

had been here, we shonld have necessarily perceived it 
just as we perceive the perception of >SjT5f showing 
that the usual conditions for are existing. By this 

we assume the existence of ■^rar in the place. But 
this assumption is inconsistent with the actual fact that, 
we do not perceive the U?, and must be therefore rejected. 

In this way our non-perception of VRT which was doubtful 
atfirst is made certain by the intermediate assumption 
and its rejection. It is this fully ascertained non-perception, 
that assists the eye in apprehending •srawra’. The compound' 
may also be dissolved as ttr^rr ^ruftcTT gfaEflfJi'dt 

f^rf^ ^rr ctfU’^iTtFrir.sw^fT^: 

‘that non-perception which is opposed not to the real exis- 
• tenoe of ■gs but to its assumed existence. ' Either way the 
result is the same, that the non-perception must be first as-^ 
certained by a proper enquiry that the 'ats does not really exist. 
But even this periphrasis is not enough to guard the definition, 
from a fault. Merit ( vn¥ ) and demerit ( amw ) feeing qualities 
of the soul are imperceptible ; if therefore one after looking 
for them in vain condudes that they do not ex-ist at all,. one. 
will be quite wrong, for the imperceptibility of merit andi 
SO 
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demerit is inherent and not due to their non'-existenoe. 

is therefore qualified with so that the ascer- 

tained non-perception must be of a thing capable of being 
perceived. In the Naiyayika view therefore is perceived 
by the ( i. e. as a property of its 

support ) with the accessory aid of a that 

is, an ascertained non-perceptible objeot. The Naiyayika^ 
have thus to make two assumptions^ one of a new 
and another of its accessory 3T5qr53T% ; while the Mzmamsakas 
are satisfied with one assumption only, namely that of a 
new STITTCT or D. thinks that the first two being 

only subordinate, there is greater in assuming those 

two than in assuming the last one ; because it is simpler to 
assume two operations ( otttttt ) than to recognize a separate 
instrument ( ). Besides the relation is 

not really a new thing ; but it is identical with the 
itself, for when we say that there is on 

we really mean nothing more than that there is 
and nothing else. Hence Nllakantha defines 

as The only new 

assumption is that of which is also common 

to the Mimamsakas, The difference between the two 
schools is simply that the one calls it accessory, the other 
principal. 

9, It may not be out of place here to notice a distinction 
between a cognition and its appropriate proof. Cognition 
resulting from perception is a percept ; but the 

contrary is not true ; a percept does not 'necessarily arise 
from perception alone. It may arise from another kind " 
of proof, such as or Both Nyaya and jlff- 

mamsa agree in holding that epTRT is an object of 
' -perception. But the of a thing according to Mi- 

mama does not depend upon its resulting from 
Y V^edantic ' writer remarks' on this point, ^ 
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•?^r¥g*'T*TPrrH; ^ l Perceptive knowledge is not necessarily 
caused by perception ; it may be caused by or 

by just as in the sentence, “ Thou art the tenth/* 

the cognition of being the tenth, though a percept, is not 
caused by perception, but by word. 


10. The remark of the yedania-Paribhasa quoted at the 
end of the last preceding Kobe is important 

of Perception as 


y/i« Nyaya view showing that the iVV/aya ideas of percep- 


distinguished from tiou and percept materially differ from 
that of others. those of other schools, and that Annam- 

'5 definitions of them will not at all be accepted as 
correct by Vedantic writers. The Nalydi/ika theovj of per- 
ception and in fact of all knowledge is essentially physical. 
All cognitions ( ) are conceived to be merely qualities 
residing in the soul which is a substance, and exactly in 
the same way as the quality of blueness or whiteness resides 
in the jar. These cognitions again are all primarily 
derived from perceptive experience which is again founded 
on the physical contact of senses with external objects. 
There is nothing idealistic or supersensuous in this 
matter-of-fact and almost mechanical theory of the origin 
of our ideas. This is the reason why the Nyaya-^ Vaisesika 
system has become so thoroughly realistic, and why it is 
strenuously opposed by the ideal and pantheistic philo- 
sophers of the Samkhya fxnd Veflunfic schools. The Nyaya 
theory of perception has a very close resemblance to 
Locke *s doctrine of sensationalism and may be described 
almost in his own words. Locke considers that all our 
knowledge is derived from experience which is t wo~foId, 
“ observation employed either^ about external sensible 
objects or about the internal operations of ouy minds, per- 
ceived and reflected upon by ourselves. ” These two sources 
of our ideas are thus described- — 


1 Vedanta-Parihhasa.Q^Xc,, ed. p. 25, 
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** First, bur senses conversant about particular sensibier* 
objects, do convey into tbe mind several distinct perceptions of' 
things, according to those various wajs wherein those objects do 
affect them ; and thus we come by those ideas we have of yellow 
white, heat, cold, soft, hard, bitter, sweet, and all those which 
we call sensible qualities; which when I say that the sensesr- 
convey into the mind, I mean, they from external objects convey 
into the mind what produces there those perceptions. This great 
source of most of the ideas we have, depending wholly upon our' 
senses, and derived by them to tbe understanding, I call, sensation. 

“ Secondly. The other fountain from which experience 
furnisbeth the understanding with ideas, is the perception of 
the operations of our own minds within us as it is employed 
about the ideas it has got; which operations when the soul 
comes to reflect on and consider, do furnish the understanding* 
with another set of ideas which could not be had from things* 
without ; and such are perception, thinking, doubting, believing, 
reasoning, knowing, willing, and all the different actings of our 
own minds ; which we being conscious of and observing in our- 
selves, do from these receive into our understanding as distinct 
ideas, as we do from bodies affecting our senses.” 

* ‘ Tbe understanding seems to me not to have the least glim- 
mering of any ideas which it doth not receive from one of 
these two. External objects furnish the mind with the ideas 
of sensible qualities, which are all those different perceptions 
they produce in us ; a.nd the mind furnishes the understand- 
ing with ideas of its own operations.” ^ 

This may almost be mistaken for a translation 
B&ge in some Nyaya wotIs:, Locke s theory of senses has 
now been partially abandoned chiefly owing to the powerful 
criticism of Kant, but its enormous influence on subsequent 
philosophical thought cannot be doubted. Similarly tho 
Naiyayikas* doctrine of was afterwards considerably 

modified by FedanjfzTjs and others, but not before it had 
given a decided turn to philosophical speculations in India,, 


i , 1 Lpeka; Es^ay on Human Understandingt Bk. 11 oh *1, Sec. 3, 4« 
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Inference is the peculiar cause of a judgment ; judgment is 
the knowledge that springs from qTPPRir or consideration : con^- 
mderation is the knowledge of reason as distinguished by 
invariable concomitance^ as for instance^ the Unaided ge that 
this mountain has smoke which is invariably accompanied by 
fire is Consideration, while the knowledge born of it that 
the mountain is fiery is Judgment Invariable concomitance is 
the certainty of association that wherever there is smoke, there 
is fire. The existence of an invariably concomitant thing 
on objects like mountain makes it the characteristic of a 'W or 
Receptacle, 

1, The chapters on Inference contain the science of 
Indian logic as developed and skilfully 
Inference, dovetailed into the general system of 

metaphysics evolved by the Vaisedkas, 
or inference is the instrument, the resulting 

Judgment, and the intermediate operation. 

is thus said to depend upon This occupies a 

“very important place in Nydya logic ; because when once a 
Talid is obtained a sound conclusion or neces- 

-sarily and immediately followsj just as cloth is produced as 
an invariable consequence of the motion of the loom. 
Hence iV/yai/d writers mainly devote themselves to a discus- 
.aion of this its two constituent parts and 

or fg is the thing from which the existence of 
another thing invariably concomitant with it is inferred ; 
‘55€nT% is this invariable concomitance existing between the 
and the other thing inferred from it, namely 

%, It will be clear from the above that an inference when 

, , , , simplified always consists of three terms 

Inference analysed, , i.. i i . 

denoting respectively fg, and their 

mutual relation of invariable ooncomit- 

'ance, any two of which when given necessarily lead to a 

knowledge of the third. Of these the is of course the 

thing which is always to be proved *, and consequently the 

other two terms, 1$ and the or as it is 

^called, must be known before any inference is possible. In. 
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the Aristotelian syllogism they correspond to the first two 
premises which, being connected together by a common 
middle term, lead to the conclusion ; but the Aristotelian 
syllogism is defective in so far as it merely implies this con- 
nection between the two premises, and has no separate 
premise to express it. The Nyaya syllogism on the other 
hand actually expresses this connection by joining the two 
premises, or rather the two terms denoting 
into one ; that is, it does not merely state the two terms or 
premises separately, and then at once jump to the con- 
clusion, but after stating them fully gives a third premise 
which combinGs the previous two terms, and thus gives a 
unity m it were to the two separate cognitions of and 
This combined premise is called the which 

immediately gives rise to the conclusion and is therefore 
said to he its ^OT. 

3. has been said to be a comhination of two dis- 
tinct notions, those of and But 

how is this combination effected ? Not 

simply by placing them side by side, nor 
by putting them in a sentence as subject and predicate; but 
by joining them inseparably as and or subject 

and attribute. The indissoluble is the 

closest union between two things, and consequently the 
perfect unity of TOiW is attained by making the 
of M* that is by making the M A mm 

may therefore be defined as the knowledge not merely of 
and but of 

4. The author however defines as the knowledge 

of Does this latter 

above? 

In other words, does differ^ from 

what we hare called the fg ? Really not, for 'T^JWfrr is 
nothing more than a particular kind of f§cTr ; or rather it ia 
under particular circumstances. It is not any s g that 
will give rise to 'TCrt#, but only such a one as besides being 
sqrrtfMr^ is also As a matter of fact, 

a 51 is always and is already stated to 

be BO in the HgrfggrsPT, just as in the major premise- 

of the Aristotelian syllogism. When for instance 
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we ^ m nsr ^r# or ‘‘ all men are> 

mortal, we always lay down the invariable concomitance 
of and or btumanity and mortality ; that is, we state 
m to be 5rri[WT^r-“( srrrt and to be 

But this alone is not sufficient to produce a new 
conclusion, for besides the major we also require a minor 
premise in which the range of is restricted, that is, we 
speak of it not generally as in the major premise, but in 
connection with a particular place or a particular occasion 
only. Hence in addition to being tie %gr must: 

also be qualified by another limitation, namely T^T'vTTO’r ( the 
fact of its being a property of or place ). Bor a proper 
conclusion therefore the |g must be and mush 

also be Icnown as a W residing in ; in other words it 
must be known to be invariably associated w^th the 
and must also be cognized as being in a particular place 
( q*?*?). So that we have two separate cognitions respectively 
expressed by Aristotle's major and minor premisei?, namely^ 
that the is invariably concomitant with and that it 
exists in a particular place. These separate cognitions 
combined together produce the joint cognition that that 
Ig; which is known to be invariably concomitant with 
exists ill the particular place ; or to take a concrete ex- 
ample, that the smoke which is known to be ex- 

ists on the mountain. This joint cognition 

which is formed by the combination of tbe two in- 
dependent cognitions of as qrJ^TvrsT and as 52Trf8i%f?nar is. 
called An7iambhatta*s definition of how- 

ever requires some further elucidation before it can be fully 
understood. 


5. The preceding remarks are equally applicable to both 
the Aristotelian and the Naiyayika syl- 
AritmeHan^ with logistic systems*, and they are intended to* 
the liJaiyiiyika syl^ show that both systems, though widely 
differing in their ultimate forms, ^are really 
founded on identical analysis of our thinking process. The 
two systems materially agree with each other until we- 
arrive at the two cognitions expressed by Aristotle in the 
form of major and minor premises, and by the Naiyayinas. 
as and q'^rvnfcrr respectively. But from this point they 
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diverge, chiefly on account of their different ways of combin- 
ing these two cognitions ; and the divergence, though slight 
at fi.rst, ultimately leads to the different forms of syllogism 
in the two systems. Aristotle first cognises !■§[ as invaria- 
bly concomitant with ( in the major premise ), and 

then finds this invariably concomitant If in a particular 
place in the minor ; that is, he first makes sure of eUifW as 
a general truth, and then determines the existence of this 
onthe The JVaii/az/i/ca reverses the order, 

by first determining the If on and then joining to it 
the notion of invariable concomitance, which, being derived 
from past experience, is remembered as soon as the If is 
perceived on the In Aristotle’s system, is deter- 
mined first and then in l^yaya first of the If 

is known and then the recollected notion of sqrtl is added 
to it. To adopt Sanskrit terminology, the combination of 
the two notions, i. e. the is expressed in Nyaya as 

; while Aristotle would probably have 
Pescribed it as if of course he had laid 

down any third premise corresponding to As a 

matter of fact we do not find this last form in Aristotle’s 
syllogism, because the mixture of the two notions of cUrfl 
®nd designated is only implied and not ex- 

pressed in the Aristotelian inference. If however we 
introduce a premise into the latter syllogism corres- 
ponding to TOTr3?f, we shall find that it assumes exactly 
the form indicated above, viz. Take for 

•example: — 

All men are mortal : 

Socrates is a man ; 

Socrates is mortal. 

A Naiyayiha will put this as '• — 

Humanity (iffssrft) is invariably concomitant with 
mortality f ) ; 


There is humanity in Socrates ; 
There is mortality in Socrates. 



’ just before the conclusion there is wanting a step combining 
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^the two premises into one proposition. This would 

'.be “ the humanity in Socrates is invariably concomitant 
'.with mortality; ’’ that is, we cognize not as 

.generally, ifemt as in a particular individual 

Socrates. In other words, the s^rnrH* which was first universal 
is here limited by qr^^kr, i e. On the 

other hand, the same argument put in the Nyaya syllogism 
•.WQuld.be:— 

( Wr^cW!tT%^; ) t 

^ m l?c^cgrRT%€: I W I 

The only difference between this and the former syllogism 
is that here in the fourth step i e, we predicate 

of while in the former we predicat- 
ed TCTfST^rcq-rsr of The result of course is 

ihe same, and the conclusion is as valid in the one as in 
the other syllogism. 

6. The above distinction between the forms of the 
Aristotelian syllogism and Sanskrit iV^/az/a is no doubt rather 
subtle, and cannot be fully grasped by a stadentina prelimi- 
nary stage ; but it is very important as it explains the peculiar 
iform assumed by the syllogism of the Naiyayikas. It is 
referred to here in order to show the exact significance of 
Annambhatta\^ definition oi The Naiyayika is 

‘essentially based on , and the form of is largely 

due to the peculiar structure of the Nyaya syllogism. The 
•necessity and the form of the have been much 

•criticized by writers imperfectly acquainted with the Nyaya 
‘.system *, but the above analysis will show that is not 

only natural, hut absolutely essential in every process of 
inference. Only it must be looked at from its proper 
standpoint. Persons accustomed to Aristotle’s syllogism 
find it difficult at first to comprehend the Nyaya theory of 
inference, involved as it is in endless technicalities and intri 
•oacies extremely puzzling to beginners. These technical- 
ities however are not meaningless ; on the contrary they will 
t)e found on a proper examination to be the result of a deep 
31 
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and far-reaching analysis of our process of thinking. To 
understand the Indian logical method, it is quite necessary 
to view all its parts in their proper light. The above compa- 
rison of the Indian and Aristotelian syllogisms will therefore 
be useful as showing how both, though starting from the 
same common principles, differ in their outward form owing 
to a difference in the manner of applying those principles. 


What is Amimiti. 


7. — The gist of has been succinctly put by 

Kesava Misra in the following statement, 

t \ m 

that of the two 

parts of an cqnw and the first proves the 

invariable association of OTW with in general, while the 
latter proves the same on The inference therefore consists 
in proving existence of on from that of Vat- 
syayana explains the derivation of as 

the ‘ subsequent ascertaining of a thing { ) 

from a sign already known.^ The same scholiast defines 
as or rather SRT^oi 

The last definition is certainly the simplest, though 
not very accurate. It describes BigiTR as the process by which 
from the perceived we get at the knowledge of an associated 
unperceived. It is free from some objections to which Annam- 
*5 definition is liable. One such objection is noted 
and answered by T. D., namely, that the definition of 
fHR ( ) would extend to which 

too is produced by a kind of intermediate TOIW. When 
one sees indistinctly sojiie elongated substance standing at 
a distance, one first doubts whether it is a post or man. 
Then the observer examines it carefully, and on perceiv- 
ing hands and feet to it he concludes that it is a man and 
not a post. This last conclusion ought to be^an sifRR 
for it is derived from a tg, ^ri%urR. We reason 

\ and so on. This would be an although we 


1 T. B. Ben. ed. p. 41. 

% Vat. on G, S. I, I, 3. 

%Vat on, G. S. 1, 1, 5,.J6idII.2,2, 
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usually call it sr?^^"becatiee we actually perceive the man 
after the intermediate reasoniBg. VatByoyano's definition- 
would obviously exclude it, for here although we reason 
we do not infer an tinperceiveci thing from the percmved^. 
both SW and being actually perceived. The answer 
given by T. D. is somewhat different. Similarly there will 
also be on which is got after some 

sort of an unconscious process of reasoning. We first see 
a thing indistinctly and cognize its property 
separately ; then we infer from the latter that the thing 
is a jar. Similarly cognitions derived from and ' 

also fall under sqgiu?!* and are actually so included by the* 
VaUesikas Sind IfaucJdJmSy we cannot include these 

cognitions under for they give rise to a different 

consciousness such as or 

w^hile in an the consciousness is The 

definition of is therefore faulty, in as much as it 

applies to cognitions that are not T. D. gives 

one answer to both this and the former objection, wz., that 
although there is in it is not 

aGCompanied by which is a necessary condition of an 
inference. It is therefore necessary to understand what - 
really signifies. 

8. i*— -An inference has been already described as* 

the application of a general truth to a. 

Paksata. particular instance. When we infer that: 

Socrates is mortal, we simply realize im 
Socrates that property of mortality which we already know 
generally as being invariably associated with humanity. 
This partioular instance is called and may be an in*- 
dividual, a substance, a place or any other thing, of which x 
an inferrible property can be predicated, is the* 

characteristic which distinguishes the for the time 
being from other things of the same or of different nature. 
Thus any mountain is not but it becomes one as soon.. 
as we observe smoke on it, and desire to infer fire there- 
from. is first defined as ‘possessing the 

non-ascertainment of a thing’, that is, having on it a- 
thing (^w) which is unascertained but which is to bo* 
inferred. Why not then simply say rather 
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i;han saying Because although the 

as a mountain for instance, may have fire on it, we do not 
know it at first In the beginning we simply know that the 
fire is not ascertained, that is, we know of the non-ascer« 
tainment of the ) ; but not of the itself. 

Where fire is actually perceived its existence is ascertained 
•and there is no knowledge of non-ascertainment, and conse- 
-quently no ’'T^Tcfr. But suppose we desire to infer fire from 
smoke even though we know of its existence from another 
source. There is no here, but the inference would 

be still valid. In a again the is already 

previously ascertained by the speaker ; and so if ^^cTT were 
.simply defined as all such inferences would be 

-excluded. The ascertainment ( 1%!% ), therefore, the 
absence of which constitutes ^^TcTT, is qualified as being that ■ 
which is accompanied by ‘absence of any 

desire to infer/ The compound is to be dissolved 

as ^IT T%|%- cTwr and not 

that is, forq^^r there is required not only an 
absence of T%f%, but also an absence of or 

rather the absence of a which is In 

a MtrqfgWH’ or in the case above mentioned where fire 
though actually perceived is sought to be proved by infer- 
ence, although there is the it is not accompanied by 
5 and consequently is still an of 

such a f%f% as is This latter 

results from the non-existence of either of its constituents 
K or T%f% ), and exists both where there 

is no f%T% as in an ordinary and also where there 

is r%i% but there is no i. e. where there is 

l%qiT^iqqi. Of the two conditions therefore mentioned above, 
namely, non-ascertaininent of and a desire to infer, 
-either may suflBlce to constitute In a 

there is no such q'^THT* because the man and his being 
perceived simultaneously there is no left to be ascer- 
tained and also no desire to infer it. The above definition 
-of q’^r, which is taken by Annambhatta from Tattva- Chin- 
.■ . . iamani of Gangesa, is the most common one ; but it is open 
■i ; an obieotion. When a man in the interior of the house 
.tears a loud noise in the sky, he at once concludes it to be 
i , thunder. This is undoutedly an inference, but there is no 

I ' ^ I 
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q’^TfTT according to the above definition, because there is no 
the avscertainment of thunder instantly following 
the hearing of the sound ; nor is there any T%^IUTW on the- 
part ofthe hearer, as there is no sufficient interval between the- 
hearing and the for such a desire to arise. The- 

whole operation is instantaneous and almost involuntary.. 

definition would have the effect of excluding- 
such inferences from the class of Nor can they be- 

because the hearer being in the interior of the houso 
never sees the clouds. Hence N. B. on Sect. 51, having- 
stated the objection, remarks 

This new definition of 

adopted by the moderns in preference to the one accepted 
by AnnairMatta is or 

which being very wide is not likely to exclude any thing. 
As regards the time-honoured definition it is necessary to 
add a remark of S. M. 

that 

is, the ascertainment spoken of must be of the particular 
sort intended in the inference, so that although one might 
have ascertained fire upon a mountain from light, he should 
not be debarred from further inferring the same fire from 
smoke. In Sect. 51 further on is defined as 
* a thing on which the existence of is doubted ; ^but 
the definition does not differ from the one given above as 
the word implies both the absence of %% and the- 

presence of 


Paksa’^dharmata 


9. being thus determined, it will be com- 

paratively easy for the student to under- 
stand the knowledge of which ia 

said to constitute It is defined as 

( or ( V. V. ) * the residence of 

%2 on ; but this does not convey the idea accurately.. 
There are many things on the mountain such as trees and' 
stones, hut smoke alone is called because smoke alone 
leads to the inference of fire in the particular case. There 


1 S. M. Calc. ed. p. 69. 

2 For further remarks see Note on Sect. 51 infra^ 
3B.F.69. 
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’.may be other things sucli as lig^t or burnt^up ashes which 
may equally conduce to an infereace of fire ; but they are ir- 
relevant in an inference from smoke, and so are not 
Again as all things on the mountain are not so all 

, smoke in the world is not also although the whole of 

Only that particular line of smoke which is 
seen issuing from the top of the mountain is because 

the knowledge of that alone is effective in giving an infer- 
ence of fire on the mountain. All onr previous knowledge about 
the invariable concomitance of smoke and fire will avail 
us nothing if we do not observe a particular 
■on the top of the mountain. This is the reason, as has 
been already pointed out, why is defined as the 

knowledge of and not that of merely ; for it is 

not any smoke but smoke when cognized as a W of the 
that produces sygfirfff. Nor is it sufficient to cognize smoke 
on any mountain, but the cognition must take place on a 
mountain which is a that is, which possesses the 
as above defined. Hence maybe fully defined as 

which is paraphrased as 

^ smoke as conditioned by the mountain 

which determines in this case the sphere of ^^r.V The 
knowledge of smoke so conditioned leads to when 

additionally qualified by a knowledge of the sqrrm. ocnfw- 
cannot be dissolved, s&ys NUakani ha, m 
^ q-c-TiTfer rrwT cognition of q’^f^qipmr in a 

smoke that is already known to be This v/ould 

accord with Aristotle s method, as has been already pointed 
out, which first states the in the major premiss, and 
then realizes it in the thing denoted by the minor term but 
such a dissolution, says Nilakaniha would exclude an 
inference of the kind which is always based on a 

contrary negative concomitance, and in which the TOWfTT 
belongs not to the thing which is but to its 

contradictory. The compound therefore must be taken as a 
being^ dissolved ^ w, icnow- 

ledge cf as qualified by the (knowledge of ) mm/ 

Mere knowledge of is obtained by perception when 

cue sees the line of smoke on the mountain top, but it alone 
does to'; produce Bygwit* It becomes mm when combined 
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with a knowledge of after Hence the remark 

of T. D. Technically expressed 

is not a ftffw ( smoke ), but a STCTC of the 

; it is a property of the perceptive knowledge of 
smoke on the mountain, and not a quality of the smoke 
itself. The reason is obvious, is a subjective* conception, 
not a material quality residing in an external object such as 
smoke, itself cannot therefore be sqrmm^isr, but 
can be Hence the complete definition 

{ Nil , ). TMsqrrm^ is illustrated in the 
c ognition^«rr^«qi '-<n3^Fr^r«3t which always precedes the 
‘T^cfr * 


English equivalents. . 


10. There is no English word which can convey the 
exact notion of VTrmr. Ballantyne trans- 
lates it by 'logical antecedent,’ bnt the 
rendering is not appropriate. The expres- 
sion ‘logical datum ’ is also not very happy as it implies that 
is an assumption made to serve a logical purpose and 
is not a necessary step in every natural process of thinking. 
The word etymologically means consideraticn, but the 

latter word does not convey the full idea of as used 

by the jVatySi/tftas. It is however issued by Boer and Max 
Muller, and I have adopted it for want of a better one. For 
I have adopted the ier m. Judgment on the authority 
of Whately,’ w:hile its instrument the STffrnr is denoted by 
Inference, ernro is ‘invariable concomitance,’ and not 
‘pervading inherence’ as Boer renders it, because it is not 
an inhering attribute of a material object, but a relation of 
the notions of two things. There is a difficulty about the 
proper rendering of It is not correct to translate q^ 
by ‘minor term’ as Boer and others, probably misled by 
notions of Aristotelian logic, have done. ‘Minor term’ 
would be a proper equivalent for q'^rqrpg'JI? , and not for 
q^ itself. The rendering of q?T by ‘subject’ is perhaps 
better, as like Aristotle's minor term is the subject 
in the conclusion, but it also is liable to misapprehension, 
I have therefore contented myself with the ordinary word 


1. Whately Ehments of Logic Bk. U, Cb. 1,rl, 
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‘place' to express the idea of q-^. For the same reason it' 
is misleading though not positivelj incorrect to translate ^3 
by ‘middle term/ as some have done. or rather 
as a part of the five-membered syllogism, can best be render- 
ed by ‘ reason. ’ and corresponds to minor premiss, while 
can be translated by ‘ sign Terms of the formal syl- 
logism ought not to be indiscriminately applied to things; 
which form part of the previous process of thinking. The 
same caution is required in applying other terms derived 
from European logic to their Sanskrit counterparts. 


Vyapti, 


— The word sqrft is perhaps the most difficult 
as it is also the most important term 
occurring in connection with the subject of 
inference. sqrrfR has been translated as 
invariable concomitance ; and the author defines it in the text 
as (iavariability of concomitance) which mear 

the same. But what Ahm concomitance and w' 

does its mvanaWi/?/ signify ? The illustration ( arwr^qr 
“ Wherever there is smoke there is fire, '' gr 
doubt some idea of this invariable concomitance, 
does not furnish us with a sure test as to how sr 
be found out and under what conditions it is v 
must therefore further analyse the two notions i 
a viz. that of * co-existence ' c 

tance, ’ and that of ‘ universality ’ or rathe 
ability ' of this is the W 

existence in one and the same place, of 
when this coexistence of one thing with a 
wherever the other thing exists, the W" 

( HTtfiTR' ) or invariable, and the 
existing is said to be cU'TW of the oth 
always found where smoke exists, 
lyr ; while as smoke is not always 
as in a red-hot iron'-hall, smok^‘ 

There is no doubt a shrift betwe 

icnr% is of fire on smoke, and r ^ , 

existing in all places ocoupi -‘O* ^ 

wrliete there is no smoke, a 
aoTt^ therefore not only xr 
" but also involves the i.’ ^eans co-existence or concomitance, 
j iea of a-greater extent. is 


iS’- 

nsfr" : 
) of : 
/■es^no < 
butt it ■ 
/n%-isto 
alidi. We . 
.nvoBmd in ■ 

,T ‘ Cioncomi- - 
[ tha,‘ ■ invar- • 
;iT?rn95i;^nir, co- ■ 
and. =9X^7 ; and ’ 
nother.is observed I 
is called ' 

thing so found co- 
,er thing. Thus fire is ■ 
ad is therefore of 

observed along . with fire - 
is not the of 

fire and smoke, hut the 


ed by smoke, exists in others 
nd is thus more . extensive. The 
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generally grtiatar in extent than the though not neces- 
sarily so ; for in the exceptional case where both may be* 
oo-extensive, both are and csqrTtq* of each other. T 

cover this exceptional case Naiyayikas define sq'tTH simply 
as invariable co-existence, which is of course found both 
when the is greater than or equal in extent to* 

the 

12. The words extent and exienSi.ve are ambiguous as 

they are likely to be misunderstood in the sense of volume- 
such as bulk or quantity or area. Thus a field of 20 acres 
would be said to be more extensive than another of 10 
acres as it would include the latter and would still leave- 
some of its parts unoccupied , but it is not sq-fq*^ in the 
sense in which the term is used in Nyaya. This will be 
clear by another example. Of the two sums of 100 and 
50 rupees respectively, the larger obviously includes the 
smaller, but a Naiyayika would call the smaller sum the 
cTRcj? of the larger, because it is found in a greater number 
of places than the other. The number fifty exists ■wherever 
there is the hundred, and in many other places, besides, 
€. g. where there are numbers between fifty and hundred. If 
for instance, webring together twenty people having salaries 
above fifty , of whom only five get a hundred rupees or 
more, the sum of hundred occurs in five instances only" 
while that of fifty is found in twenty. Fifty invariably co- 
exists with hundred, but not vice versa ; and hence the iVai- 
yayikas v,-q-xx\A say that fifty is the and hundred 

the cqrcrr Any inference from hundred as a to fifty 
as a such as A has fifty cows because he was seen with 
a hundred, would therefore be valid, so far as 

is concerned. Of course, being immediate inferences, 
they may not perhaps be called deductions proper, but 
the osrrfH' is true all the same. sgRc^?^, therefore,, 
though primarily involving the ideas of extension 
and inclusion, is often the opposite of them ; for it is not 
the bigness of tbe thing itself, but the number of instances 
in which it is found that makes it smrw. Hence oJqrnH is 
defined in terms of co-existence or concomitance, and not as 
extension or pervasion, 

13. Except in the rare case where Ig are co-^ 

extensive, is a unilateral relation between them ; that 

32 
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is, if any two things are taken, one of them is at once deter- 
mined to be the of the other, and their 

does not vary so long as the two things are taken in the 
same sense and with the same qualifications. The 
f%^iT is therefore the invariable’ co-existence of with 

the and not vice versa ; and as in a valid inference the 
must always be the WHcP of If, that is, must be more 
extensive than or at least co-extensive with the If, the 
definition of cmrfH* in T. S, must obviously be taken in a 
limited sense. This limitation is fully brought out in the 
enlarged definition of sqrrfW given by T. D. , If 

which is explained by 
NUalcarttlia thus : ( ^cfr ) 

qr^cq'fcrmr^: ( srf^mTfT ( ), 

ifR ;^^0T5B‘3Pr^J. The ac- 

cording to this definition, is of the on the If, u e, of 
the ctlTTcl? on the cqr^qr. But how do we know that the 
is the cqrgcF ? To clear this doubt a qualification is added 
to the that it must be ‘ a thing which is not a counter- 

entity ( srmqfqr ) of any absolute negation ( i. c. an absolute 
negation of anything ) co-existing with the If. ' Smoke for 
instance can co-exist with the STrqsrfmsr of or or in 
fact of every thing that is not necessarily associated with 
it ; and hence those things are counter-entities of If"" — 
while fire is not so, because there can be no smoke in the 
absence of fire. The expression =?rirr?rTr%q5’^'trrTcq’fm 
Tf?fq is nothing but a paraphrase of the word which 
occurs in T. S. , for the invariable presence of a thing is 
the same as the absence of its co-existent negation. Com- 
mentators however are not satisfied even with this circum- 
locution, for there is still a doubt as to whether the If 
are all things denoted by the words or only in- 
dividual things referred to on particular occasions ; or in 
other words, whether the smoke said to bs ^%5Trrctr is 
smoke in general, or the particular observed on the 

ntain. That the former meaning is to be taken is made 
' by the insertion of the word and the definition 

enlarged : lfWRrrtq?5rtrrrcwr«rrqrg*rt^?r%,^^ 

thus a of.|f ( If ) residing 
co'existent with a that is distinguish- 
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^ed ( ) by an ( ^i%c^ ) whicb characterizes 

the ^TW ( 1 . e. resides in the ), hut does not pertain to 
:a sn^mnr ( srT%^TfncTH'5[=^%^^ ) of any of the { countless ) ab- 
vfiolute negations coexisting with |rr ( W )• This frightful 
periphrasis is intended to signify nothing more than that 
the lies between the generaUHes of fire and 

smoke and not between the individual ^f|f and ; that is, 
rfire is the of smoke as fire in general and not as a 

particular idre in the kitchen or the hearth. 

14. Before adverting to the question how this cqrfW is 
known, it may be useful to consider a few 
tiZrofVyiltr' definitions of arrrt, given by other writers, 
in order to further elucidate the Naiyuyika 
notion of as well as to indicate briefly the general 
character and drift of the endless controversies carried on 
about it. There is in fact no other single topic in the Nyaya 
philosophy, which has evoked such an amount of subtle 
hair-splitting from scholastic disputants, as the definition 
of Whole works have been written for the purpose 

of settling a correct definition, and every writer of some 
pretensions has endeavoured to start a separate school ad- 
vocating a particular definition. Visvanatha gives two 
definitions of 5q-n%, of which he prefers the second. He 
first defines sqrfw as ‘ absence of the 

on any thing except the one having ^ But this 

definition is as it does not apply in a 
such as ft ^=5Tc^r5» where ^'eq-csr and being pro- 

perties of all knowable things, there is no object that can 
be called and hence in such cases cannot be 

known. Consequently this .definition of the ancients is 
abandoned by modern writers. The other definition of 
Visvamlhn is which 

is identical with the one given by T. D., cor- 
responding to Here also, as in 

T. D’.s definition, the is to be understood as srr%- 

and Again the 


1 B. P. 67. 

2 P. B. 68. 

3 See page 35 1. i and the preceding Note 13 on p, 216, Btipra, 
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is to be by the same such as either or 

Otherwise fire not residing in the parts of smoke by intimate- 
union will not be with it. Now, an objector 

may ask, will not the definition be inapplicable to an 
inference like i where being 

an staTTHT^TW sjor, both it and its are with 

the of the tree ? The answer is no, because it is a rule 
that 3p(nsr and its snMrtt are never In this way 

rival disputants go on starting and answering objectionsj. 
most of which are technical and scarcely add to the know- 
ledge of the student. 

15. anfS’ is divided into two sorts, ^T’^^rqaqrng and sirfiroP-- 

ajT#, of which the first again is of two- 
Kinds of Vyapti, and 

suHjgcgTIH’ is the one already explained, 
where the has with ^. Its two subdivisions, 

and seem to be invented chiefly 

for dialectical purposes and are of no scientific value. Each 
of these classes comprises a number of definitions arranged 
on a system of gradation, the simpler preceding the more 
difficult. Of these the f%^prfn%<53inT'§’s are comparatively 
few and simple ; but the other class comprises those on- 
which Indian schoolmen like Baghunatka and Gadadhara 
have exhausted their whole dialectical ingenuity. The class 
of comprises in all twenty-one definitions, of which 

five form one group called fourteen another group ■ 

called and the last two are independent, having 

the quaint names T%f^nr and sqTsr5J^oi respectively. The 
five definitions in 'T^^pifT together with the last two, being, 
like the first of VUvanatha noticed above, based on the ^ 
or of ^sr, do not apply to inferences, and 

are accepted only by the school of Gangeia. The fourteen 
definitions comprising are applicable to all the- 

three kinds of inferences, as they are based on the doctrine 
that things might be as well defined by properties they do 
by those they do. The doctrine was 
SaundadopMhyaya, and is teohnically known 
, These details are quite sufflcienfr- 


1 B. P. 141-3. 
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to frighten away an ordinary student from the tangled web 
of dialectic subtlety, named 5?TTf^T^, that has been woven 
Tound the broad and quite intelligible rule, 

' Anmmbhatta has wisely kept clear of all this mass of 

•superfluous refinement by contenting himself with a simple 
definition suited to a manual for beginners. 


16. The other kind of s^rTTR is and is the con- 
verse of the is ex- 

v^S'kSltT'^ ?• 

cTfSrVTvUT ( cqi?[^.trT ) 

Every STi'W^strTTH’ has a corres- 
ponding to it, because if exists between and 

it must also exist between their negations taken in the 
inverse order. Thus if the proposition cT3r Wf%** is 

true, its converse cT^ must also 

be true. The difference between the two is that while in 
is and mm, in a 

the becomes and becomes mm. 

In other words the premise stands as if we are 
actually inferring from It is clear 

■ therefore that the same proposition 
would be if the resulting is 

and would be an 3T?^sq-n% if the i^ 

•fche’^ in the latter case being Udayana according- 
ly defines as 

which puts in simple language 

There is much difference of opinion about 
which will be noticed when we come to the 


^TcHr% argiTR ; but it may be remarked here that according 
to many Indian scholastics, and according to European 
logicians generally, is not a different mm but a 

mere restatement of the obtained by a sort of conver- 
sion of the major premise. The process however is not 
: simple conversion, but corresponds to what Prof. Bain calls 
Obverted Comer Bion or Contrapositio7L The predicate in a 
Universal A ffiTmative proposition being always more ex- 
tensive than the subject, it requires to be either limited or 
cbverted when the proposition is converted. Hence the con- 
version of an A proposition always requires two processes,, 



1 Bain, Deductive Logic, p. 116, 
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first Obversion mi then Conversion. Obversion is the denial* 
of the predicate, while Conversion is the transposition of the- 
subject and the predicate. Thus to give Prof. Bain’s own. 
example of the Olvsrtive Conversion of an A proposition,^ 

AllXisY 


gives by 06^;emo7^ 

NoXisnot-Y 

which by simple C'onwszon ( of E ) is 
Xonot-YisX. 

Or 

All men are mortal ; 
by 06u=N'o men are immortal ; 
by (7o;m —No immortals are men. 

Now let us put the Nyaya stock-instance into the- 
general form All X is Y, and we shall see how the same 
process gives us its 

?fr ^ ^ All smoking things are fiery ^ 

By ^ 

^ET ^ ;fT smoking things are non-fiery ; 

By ) 

( = No non-fiery things are- 

, }, making 

?Tt jfr y 

It will be thus seen that a is only a repeti- 

tion of the in another form of language, and con- 

ently no change is made in the nature of the proof or in 
the by its substitution for the Sometimes 

and especially in a inference where 

cannot be had it is very useful, and hence it has been re- 
cognized as a distinct species. 
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Inference is of two kinds- — One's Own and Another's^. 
Of these One's Own is the source of one's own inference ; 
since a man having himself ascertained by frequent oh^ 
se7'vation the generalization, wherever thtre is smoke there is fire 
as in a kitchen, approaches a mountain, and suspecting fire 
thereon and seeing smoke on the mountain, remembers 
the gr-neralization, loherever there is smoke thei'e is .fire.. 
Then the knowledge is produced that the mountain has smoke' 
accompanied by fire. This is called Consideration. Thence’ 
arises the inference, viz, the knowledge that mountmn tB fie) y.. 
This is Ones Own inference. When, however, after infer ting 
fire from smoke oneself, a five-memhered syllogism ts ewplcnjed to^ 
enlighten another per son, it is Another's inference : e. g. Mountain, 
is fiery, because it smokes; whatever smofces is fiery as a kifcheni 
this is so; hence this is fiery. By this means even another man 
apprehends fire from a sign ( so ) propounded. 

L The division of into and qrr^, thongh not 

found in the aphorisms of Gotuma or Kayu^ 
considerably old, being first mention- 
other, ed in Prasasfapada's scholium. Ety" 

mologically and respectively mean what is intend- 

ed for oneself and what is for another ( snfr- 
^ rT^ ) ; but they can he better named Informal and 
/ormai’, or primary and secondary respectively. 
is useful for removing one’s own doubt, while is 

employed when a conviction is sought to be produced in 
the mind of another. therefore presupposes 

and is based upon a for one man cannot con- 

vince another without being first convinced himself. 
The distinction between the two is founded on the 
presumption that as in a we deal with pre- 

mises immediately known to us and derived from our own 
experience, we do not require them to be stated with exact 
formality, while in a ^TT^rfs^TR, the premises which ara 
discovered by one man and imparted to another through 
the medium of language are liable to be misunderstood 
or misconstrued, and therefore require to be stated w^ith 
Precision, The speaker cannot express himself fully and 
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'Clearly, or the hearer may be incapable of comprehending 
Ms meaning, or he may be misled by his own pre*-conceived 
notions, or the words used may be ambiguous or- incorrect, 
too general or too narrow in sense. There is in fact a greater 
likelihood of what we callfallaciesof langu age being commit- 
ted and other fallacies being disguised in a TO^ than in a 
; and hence the condition is laid down in the 
former that each proposition must be stated in a prescribed 
form. The etymological sense of the two words has therefore 
merged into the later and more intelligible distinction 
between the two kinds of inference, namely, that 
is syllogistic or formal, and that is the opposite of it. 
N. B. defines them as and respectively, 

meaning that or syllogism is essential to a but not 
to a Similarly Dharmotiaracarya, the 

commentator on Jt^yayarBrndu^ remarks I 

^ PrasastopMa also says 

2, Of the two kinds the term is properly applica- 

hle to the only, for it is the real of 

Whether we take the to be cmfwrTT or 

it is undoubtedly as the is, while 

being should naturally fall under But 

is included under for the sake of con- 

venience. The explanation given by the author of Nyaya 
Bindu is Hirr^T^=^TTTci;,‘the wordergTTR is used in a second- 
ary sense to denote which is because the 

(syllogism) is the cause of conveying to the hearer's mind 
l^^^R which is the real ^ The in a 

-■^HR is the notion ^cfi generated in the hearer's 

mind. This notion is not conveyed to him directly by words 
•as in but he is made to infer it from a previous 

notion similarly conveyed by the words 
This latter notion exactly corresponds to the in a 

and is likewise a combination of mjm and 
cTifTR. Hence the definition of viz. qTR^ 

applies to a vicarious ( ) judgment as much as to an 

original ( )one. The real of this qrr^smR is then 


1 Nyaya-Biudu-Tikai Bibl. Ind., p. 21. 

2 P. B. ed. p. 23l! 
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“the notion of or ov as comprehended by the 

hearer ; but we have no knowledge of this notion except 
through the or syllogism which produced it. Hence the 
which really belongs to the notion in the mind 
of the listener is attributed to its cause the 
a sort of or NUakaviha therefore remarks*-* -• 

sr^ff^T means 

that the author is not inconsistent in calling here the 

the and again in stating subsequently 

that is theHjj^or of both ^X^4 and ^ 

because the use of the word to denote the syllogism 

is only secondary. Except in this one particular, both kinds 
of inferences agree in all respects, and the same rules and 
conditions apply to both equally. The distinction between the 
two is useful for no other purpose than to emphasize the fact 
that, though in practice the syllogistic form, i, e. the 
•absorbs almost all our attention owing to its being subject to 
rules of logic, the mental process called w^hether 

original or induced by words in thehearer^s mind, constitutes 
the real inferential operation. Practically every mental 
' operation can be clothed in words, while on the other 
hand every syllogism presupposes a mental inference ; so 
both are one, or rather they form two parts of the same 
process of inference. Consequently Aristotle takes account 
of syllogism only, ignoring the altogether, and 

the Naiyayikas also have done the same. Prof, Max 
Muller is therefore totally wrong when he remarks ** — 
What is called by Annamhhatta the conclusion for one- 
self, corresponds, tolidem ^ verbis with the first form of 
Aristotle's syllogism. What is called the conclusion for 
others seems more irregular on account of its five members, 
and of the additional instances which seem to vitiate the 
syllogism.^ It appears that Prof. Max Muller like many 
other Western scholars failed to understand the real signi- 
ficance of the division of and 


1 Thomson’s Laws of Thought Appendix p. 298. 
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3. AnnamlhaUa gives a oircumstantial and fairly accurate' 

description of the process by which we first infer fire on 
a smoking mountain, and then communicate our knowledge 
to another in the same order. We first observe smoke on 
the mountain, then suspect that there is fire, and then re-- 
member the ; at last joining this with the 

got by actual perception, we obtain the complex 
denoted hj This is 

variously called or 0, explains- 

the former term as 1%^ 

‘ knowledge of in the peculiar 
form defined as a It is also called 

because it is the last of the three cognitions of smoise that ' 
are requisite for the inference of fire. The first cognition 
is the knowledge of smoke as associated with fire in the 
kitchen room CHfm^^);the second is the perceptive' 
knowledge of smoke on the mountain and the third is 
the complex and derived knowledge of the same smoke as 
invariably concomitant with fire. ^ This necessarily 

gives birth to When this process is put in the * 

form of a syllogism for the edification of another it be- 
comes a 

4. There are however other classifications of which- 

are based on real distinctions. Gotama 
divides ST^JTR into three kinds-— 

and This division- 

to be the most ancient as well as the most generally 
3pted. is if ‘ reason- 

from cause to effect,^ as an inference from the appearance 
of thick clouds that a shower of rain will ensue, because 
are known to cause rain. is fNr: 

, f an inference of a past 

shower of rain from the overflow of the river, because the" 
latter is known to be the effect of the former. ^RTTiRcfr ^ 
comprises all other inferences that are neither from cause * 
effect nor from effect to cause. Vaisyayana adds another* 
of the words, according to which the distin- 
of the three varieties differ slightly. Accord ■ 
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ing to this second interpretation,^ is an inference from 

a precedent, e, e* , an inference of one from the other of ' 
two things that were formerly observed to be closely asso- 
ciated together. The ordinary inference of fire on the* 
mountain from smoke, and in fact all deductions proper are 
of this kind. is the inference by elimination, i. e. 

the determination of an object to be something because it 
is not any other thing, just as sound is proved to be a 
quality because though a product it is neither substance- 
nor action. is the deduction of the nature of 

an invisible thing from a general law previously known, such 
as the law of causality. Soul for instance is invisible, 
but its existence is proved by the necessity that ir% and 
other qualities must reside in a substance according to the 
general law that every quality must have a substratum. 

is thus in one sense opposed to the latter,, 
as Vacaspati remarks, being while 

the former is is the inference 

of an object whose peculiar property which is also 

the common characteristic ( ) of its class such as the 

of is previously observed ( ^ ), while the 
of an invisible object inferred by is never 

perceived. classes these two kinds under one 

head, that is, an inference through an affirmative 

generalization ( ) r from them 

both in being based on a negative generalization 

5. Another division of is into three kinds, 

and the fundamenfum ctivisionis 

being the affirmative or negative character of the ^ or 
rather of the sqTR# A judgment derived from an or 

a alone or one 

to which both kinds of are applicable is or 
The difference between this classification 
aiid the former one is that while the former is based 
partly on the nature of the conclusion or and 

partly on the mode of reasoning employed, the latter is 
entirely based on the character of the or %?r. The 

1 Vat. on G. S. 1, 1, 5. 

2 S^fikhya’^T. K. p, 16. 
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distinction of and pc>rtains to the alone and 

not to the resulting* judgment which is the same whether 
derived from an or a sqrTS?r%fg'. Annambhatta therefore 
very properly treats this last classification as a division of 
and not that of The first classification also 

seems to have rather gone out of fashion with the modern 
school of Naiydyikas, owing probably to its vagueness and 
want of a common principle of division. The distinction 
between and qrra inferences was probably invented by 
the Vaisesikas. 


6. Prasasfopdda sub-divides into and 

the difference between the two being that, in 
^ the inferred thing is exactly of the same kind as its 
prototype, as when we infer a cow from our previous know- 
ledge of cows having dew-laps, while in a property 

is inferred in a thing from its observation in a quite different 
kind of thing, as causality is inferred in dead matter because 
it is observed in animals.^ There is probably a confusion 
of ideas here, for the illustration of ^ is more like a case 
of or a mere than an inference proper, 

while the example of the second is only a particular 
application of the general method of inference as described 
above. 


7 . 


Having noticed the different kinds of mentioned 

by Sanskrit writers, it will be useful to 
compare these classifications with those 
of Aristotle and the modern European 
logicians. The most obvious defect in the Nyaya system and 
one that has been chiefly dwelt upon by its European critics 
is the non-recognition of anything corresponding to what 
we now call inductive reasoning. The same obiection formed 
the gist of Lord Bacon^s indictment against Aristotle and 
the logic of mediaeval schoolmen; hut a closer study of 
Aristotle^s work has now shown that he did not actually 
ignore induction but attached less importance to it than 
we are prone to do now. The same thing is true of the Nyaya 
-system. Like Aristotle, Naiyayikas were aware of the 


' . 1 See Sect. 48. Rotes 3.&: 4 1).-287. Infrct 
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inductive method, but considered it as subservient to flm 

purposes of deduction which wa, the smxZlZ Eve^w 

is^obLr ^ generalization, and this generalization 

proc.s“Tno« »' P»rti"ul.r LCrby " 

vAln • s , ° A. Naiyayiha would therefore 

is ^ means for discovering Hnft which 

IS necessary for a proper How then is this Inducting 

reated of in the Nyaya system ? To get an answer to this 

doctrine as to how 

8. It will be remembered that sirrrt was defined as r%cT- 
Vyapti. of ^ and ^r®r; and the exact 

rneaning of this phrase was also explain- 

But how are we to make ourselves 
sure of this RRRrf ^ ? What is in fact the means of arrTt 
ingat, and the test of determining this invariability of 
concomitance ? Annamhhatta supplies the answer to ^this 
question in Sec. 45. In describing he sajs Zl 

IS obtained by repeated observation of the association 
of fire with smoke, or in other words by the accumulation 
numerous instances in which this association is found 
But this would certainly not suffice to give us a valid sqrit 
Observation of a fact, howsoever often repeated is 
guarantee against the possibility of the existence nf a 
contrary fact. We may observe the associat oT fTre and 

conclude that it must exist in the hundredth case also It 

IS impossible for one man to examine all the cases nf a 
T e r v’ our Widest generalisations are there 

® limited number of instances. The possibi- 
y 0 a con^ary fact, therefore, still remains and the 
emains at best a doubtful hypothesis. To prevent this 

i-Ka , * combined with the absence of 

< PontadiPtlon ). Th. ^ 
Which constitutes aint is therefore defined as^ir^- 

order to 

iiet nl 1 t instances, but 

not also be a single instance in which smoke is 
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.aissooIaW to. "rS*! « 

tlerefoM Mlhoi ot aer..n.ent a^d the Method 

■such correspond to the rnetau ^ ® These two 

of difference that are^ employed^^^^ causes of H^tT% 

are not \ former and both constitute 

dosely resemhles 

.Mffl's Joint Method of agreement and difference. 


9, 

;. .1 n-ill erounded ; if the former, it is true, and 

.„eU.grotiJided,o. I g in.^io^njed, orif there is only a 

‘'“''""“'^ t cLVbe dispelled either hy reason- 
suspicion of ^ Instances of the 

f r" ai wS wt call necessary truths, such as the axioms 
latter are wliar oviflent and require no proof. 

of Geometry which are self-^dent^^^^^^^^^ 

When they are not so> ^ ^ reasoning which is called 

^ in Nyaya. ^ ^ * contradictory, viz- smoke is 

If this IS not true, 

sometimes not ^coonipan^^d_^y^^^^, .j. 

in those cases else Hence fire is not the 

haye forte “““ and it oaimot therefore be 

inyanable antoe^ iMoneistent with our inowledge that 
its cause, -fg^iolre The conclusion being thus absurd, 

agsistheoauseof mote . 

-fteassump ion to-n w mu., be right. In 

“ 1 :°?”“, an aimed hypothesis ( ), which 
iihis way legitimate ^ con cliiBioxi leads to ^nr- 

o?&e and smoke, we prove the inyariable conco- 
those two things. The reductzo ad abmrdum 
mitance o. th s fating for granted an hypothesis 

to he proved and then 
' -Swii fro«^ it a conclusion which is evidently false, and 


: ■ , ' , iMiU •■ Sj/siem of Logic. People's Ed. p. 259. 

i ^ ’’,2 Sea seo. LXW Xnte,3,.p. 361 infra. , ' . ; 
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ihB falsity of which vitiates the hypothesis and thus proves 
its contradictory. In this way ccnfH* too may be said to be 
indirectly obtained by In the particular instance 

•of fire and smoke, we can indeed derive the generalization 
of their invariable concomitance from a still wider generali- 
mtion, namely the law of causality, by the direct syllogi- 
stiomethodjthusi— 

Every effect is invariably associated with its cause? 

Smokeistlieeffectoffire; 

Smoke is invariably associated with fire. 

But this syllogism is quite different from the des- 
cribed above and is practically useless as it involves an argu- 
ment in a circle. If smoke is invariably associated with 
fire, because it is the effect of fire, how do we know that it 
is such an effect ? This of smoke and fire can 

only be deduced from the observed invariable concomitance 
of the two, and hence the syllogism is defective as assum- 
ing a minor premise that is really derived from the conclu- 
tsion. The therefore must ultimately rest on the 
with its accessary 

10. Thh by which omrH'is obtained finds its analogy 
in Aristotle^s system where he attempts 
to prove thatinduction is only a variety 
of syllogism. The oentral idea of the 
syllogism, as defined by Aristotle, is -that of a conGlusion 
following from given premises by necessxry sequence, --an 
idea, by the way, which is already implied in the Naiyayilm 
doctrine that is the mm To bring indu^^ 

tion under syllogism it must be shown that the generaliza- 
tion follows as a consequence from the premises, 

viz. the accumulation of particular instances. The proposi- 
tion for instance that all bile-less animals are long-lived is 
deduced from particular cases of ahorse, an ass, etc. Here 
Aristotle assumes that we have ascertained the attribute to 
belong to all the particulars, and thafc the inductive in- 
ference consists merely in passing from all of them to the 
class-term, anini'iL The passage from premises to con- 
clusion is here necessary, for to grant the premise and yet 
to deny the conclusion involves a contradiction, i. 0 , the 
otNyaua. The fallacy of this reasoning evidently lies in 



1 t3rrote*s Aristotlet Vol.'I, p» 278. 

2 Mill; System of Logic, People’s Ed, 
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the deduction per saltum from a few pariiculats to the whole^ 
class. Mr, Grote’s criticism on It is so just and so pertinent 
to our subject that the passage is worth quoting:-- 

** We can never” says Grote ” observe all the particulars of 
a class, which is indefinite as to number of particulars and definite- 
only in respect of the attributes connected by the class term. We 
can only observe some of the particulars, a greater or smaller pro- 
portion. Now it is in the transition from these to totality of 
particulars that the real inductive inference consists: not in the 
transition fi'Oin the totality to the class-term which denotes to- 
tality and connotes its determining common attribute. In fact 
the distinction between the totality of particulars and the mean- 
ing of class-term is one not commonly attended to ; though it is 
worthy of note in an analysis of the intellectual process, and is 
therefore brought to view by Aristotle. ” 1 


This is exactly what is implied in the objection stat- 

’ The objection shows that the Naiyon 
yikas clearly saw the error into which 
Aristotle fellt and they tried to escape from it in a way 
peculiar to themselves. The difficulty is two-fold. In the 
first place, there is the obvious impossibility of our observ- 
ing ail the particulars denoted by the class-term ( e. p. ) ; 
and secondly, even granting that we have ascertained all the 
cases, how do we arrive at the general notion of com** 

prising those cases but Gertainly distinct from them ? 

may be seen to exist in rhis case, and in that» 
and in a third, and so on 5 but how do we get the superadd- 
ed knowledge that it exists everywhere ? The notion of 
everywhere is distinct from and additional to the totality 
of particular cognitions. The expedient by which this 
two-fold difficulty is avoided by the Naiyayikas is very 
characteristic, and at once distinguishes them from Aristotle, 
who regards induction as a mode of syllogism, and also- 
from modern logicians like Mill, who regard it as an inde- 
pendent method of reasoning. J. S. Mill defines Induction 
as ‘‘ that operation of the mind by which we infer that wbat 
' we know to be true in a particular case or oases will be true 
in all oases which resemble the former in certain assignable- 
Jrespects.**^ Like Deduction Induction too is a process of 
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inference, proceeding from the known to fche unknown, the 
ttnknown in its case being the general notion which is derived 
from the known particulars. Naiyaytkas however will not 
accept this, because they regard Induction not as an infer- 
ence but as a kind of extraordinary perception { srWT^% ). 
T* D. says that although we can never actually observe all 
the cases in which fire is associated with smoke, the invari- 
able concomitance obtaining between felie class fire and the 
class smoke is known by the called 

This kind of extraordinary perception has 
already been explained as the process by which after perceiv- 
ing an individual thing such as a ^ar, we at once cognize 
its by the law of association. When two things 

are closely associated together, the perception of one neces- 
sarily leads to the Immediate apprehension of the other. 
This is not an inference, for there is neither nor any 

ts. It is not also ordinary perception, because there is no 
with smoke in all the cases. The process is there- 
fore something intermediate between perception proper and 
inference proper, gz^as^-peroeption, or a gwas^Mnferenoe. 

is thus a kind of inference, and is there- 
fore more akin to perception than to which is concerned 

with medzafe truths only. But how is this explanation to 
be reconciled with the preceding statement of T. D. that 
^trrrsf is proved by rfcJ? or reducHo ad absurdum mode of 
reasoning ? The answer is that it is not sqril* that is known 
by or any other syllogistic mode of reasoning, as Aristo- 
tle seems to say, but it is the that is so known. 

©qrrfH'is directly produced by result 

of actual perception, while the which proves 5trf%^R^riT- 

is accessory to it only solfar as it dispels all doubts, 
and makes the knowledge of a certainty. It is not 

therefore correct to say that iNaiyUyikas did not know 
Inductive reasoning. They were quite aware of it and have 
even described it pretty accurately ; but they included it 
under s^ciT^. This is quite clear from Kesava Misra^s 
statement, ^ 

is essentially a mediate judgment, and cannot therefore 


S4 


1 T. B. Bom, ed. p. o5. 
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include a generalization which is known immediately. Again 
•this generalization has no use of its own beyond serving as 
a basis for a further deduction. Whether they were wrong or 
right in thus excluding Induction from inference proper is a 
different question, and need not occupy us here. 

12. Other varieties of mentioned in a preceding note 
may also find their equivalents in Euro- 
3^^ is i-duotion ptope, ; 
and Western logic, while is either a deduction, or 

induction in the wider sense of the term 
used by Mill, namely, inference .^from several particulars, 
not to a generality, but to a distinct particular. 
is the process of elimination, which closely resembles 
Plato’s method of Logical Division. Aristotle regarded 
Logical as only a fragment of the syllogistic pro- 
cess ; and similarly Naiyayikas class under 

The three-fold division of into 

fr% and chiefly concerns the tg, and is suffici- 

ently accounted for by the ohversion and conversion of 
propositions^ 
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The fio^ members are* — 1 Proposition, 2 Reason, 3 Example^f 
4 Application and 5 Conclusion, Mountain is fiery, — this is 
Proposition, Because it has smoke, — this is Reason, 'Whatever 
smokes etc, — this is Example, This is like it, — this is Appli- 
cation, Hence it is so, — this is Conclusion, 

1. Having distinguished the from the in 

the preceding section, the author now goes 
Onto enumerate its five component parts. 

is technically called which 
is defined as ‘collection of the five proposi- 
tions, ^'f^^f'eto. in a regular order/ Qahgesa defines 5=qrr^ more 
accurately as 

, ifijrg, .* a proposition or a series of propositions producing the 
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verbal knowledge which gives rise to the ( u e. in 

the hearer's mind) which is the last and immediate cause of 
' In other words is a series of propositions that 
produce in another’s mind the same kind of as 

has already been produced in the speaker's mind by his own 
mental reasoning. This fairly corresponds to Aristotle’s 
notion of syllogism which is de&UBi speach{ov enunciation ) 
in which certain things ( the premises ) being supposed, 
•something different from what is suppos3d(i.e the conclusion,) 
follows 0 / necessity; and this solely in virtue of the supposi- 
tions themselves. " ^ Unlike Aristotle however who gives 
three premises to the syllogism, the Naiydyikas make it 
consist of five parts or limbs Assertion 

( srr%(T ) , i^eason ( ^ ), Proposition or Example \ 

Application ( ) and Deduction or Conclusion ( ). 

.Asserton is defined as ‘ the declaration of the 

as existing on the or as T. D. 

puts it, ‘ speaking of as possessing the Its purpose 

is to prepare the hearer beforehand as to what thing he 
ishould expect to ba proved by the'syllogism, and it is therefore 
analogous to the Problema or Questio of. the older European 
logicians. After the Assertion is made, one is naturally 
tempted to ask, whence, or why, or what evidence ; and their 
:answer to this query is the Reason which declaresihe mark 
or evidence that proves the existence of on qr^T, and 
which is generally but not necessarily in the ablative case. 
Every word in the ablative is of course not a as. 
for instance, in the sentence apf H I 

is not a although the word 
is in the ablative, because it does not declare tbe 
Here it may be remarked that the two words ^ 
and though often used indiscriminately, slightly differ 
in meaning, being the tnarfc such as while ^ is the 
‘ the sentence which declares that mark.' 
The as expressed in the may be similar or 

dissimilar to the and thus the Ib* is of two kinds 


1 Aristotle Prior, Anilyt, Bk. i, Ch, 1, Sec» 7. 
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and When the Reason is given, the question would 

naturally arise, ( Why should the prove that or !»■ 
other words, what connection can there be between the fire and' 
the smoke which makes us infer the one from the other ? To> 
satisfy this query, the third premise fERT or is 

employed to show the invariable concomitance of fire and 
smoke. Well, says the objector, let there be this invariabl®- 
ooncomitance, but how is it relevant to the point before us ? 
To show this the sirrrH' is incorporated with srffT^r and and; 
the combination results in which is expressed by the- 

fourth sentence, Application or ETfW. The last, viz. 
C'ouc/m.sjok, brings together all these several elements into< 
one proposition, and thus enables the hearer to comprehend 
the result at once, is defined by (?ofa?/(a as the* 

repetition of the as proved by the ,' and Vatsyayana 
explains it as Rqtqva STrH^l 

qqqr Rmw*!. Its purpose, says T. D , is to exclude- 

the possibility of any uncertainty or contradiction as to the 
existence of The last three will be obviously either 
positive or negative according as the fn; is or ctTIByfir, 

2. The forms of these five premises are also settled by 
convention. First there is the Assertion 
mises in which the ( q% ) is 

the subject, and the trnar is spoken of as 
its property. The Reason is generally in the ablative, but 
sometimes in the instrumental also. The simff or Pro- 
juosiWon has two forms ; in one the and whose 

concomitance is spoken of are used as properties of their- 
common substratum, which is the subject in both the principal 
and the relative sentences, as in dr ut lET ; 

while in the other form the substratum is put in the locative 
and the and are expressed in the nominative, 

as in ^ «Tar m 51^:. Of these the first is pre- 

ferred as agreeing with the form of other premises, 
although the second expresses the sJTn? better and more- 
naturally. The has of course the <T^ for its sub- 
ject with the as its qualifying attribute, and it 

is indicated by the general formula crar stqru; denot- 

ing the and fisiT its qualification. Thetf?»Tfl!T does not 


1 G. S . 1. 1, 34-5. 
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differ in form from the but that it is different in 

reality is plainly indicated by its formula cRmH; in 
which crm denotes the sense conveyed by thesriH^i and 
•ITOPrt^ sums up the result of the intermediate premises. 

3. The five-membered as described above considerably 
differs from the tripartite syllogism of 
Aristotel^m Aristotle, but a little consideration will 
syllogisms com^ show that the difference lies more in the 
form than in the essence in which the 
two have been shown to agree remarkably. The most 
obvious distinction between the two syllogisms is of course 
the different number of premises, which are five in one and 
three in the other ; and as both give equally valid conclu- 
'sions, one is naturally tempted to conclude that either two 
premises in the one must be superfluous or the other must 
be defective to that extent. As a matter of fact, neither 
alternative is true. Human mind being alike everywhere, 
'it is no wonder that philosophers in the East and the West 
independently followed the same laws of thought and 
'adopted the same process of reasoning. But though there 
is no difference in our thinking process, there is much in 
<)ur respective modes of conveying our thoughts to other 
.Hence is it that while the essential requisites of a valid 
inference are the same according to both Gotama and Aris- 
totle, their manner of clothing those essentials in the 
form of premises varies considerably. Aristotle premis- 
es are nothing more than the absolutely necessary consti- 
'tuent parts of an inference connected together by the 
blender tie of mere juxtaposition. The limbs of the Naiyayi- 
ha on the other hand constitute a fully reasoned out 

::argument whose parts follow one after another in their natural 
sequence. Aristotle's premises are as it were a simple 
enumeration of the several steps in a deductive reasoning ; 
the Sanskrit is a regularly constructed debate in minia- 
ture. Aristotle's syllogism only furnishes the skeleton, and 
^ihe reader . or hearer fills up the interstices ; in its Sanskrit 
■counterpart, the speaker himself goes through all the steps 
;and the hearer has only to follow hipi. Thus one is rather 
analytical or demonstrative, the other is expository and 
•cphetoxidaL The .sRTnr is more useful in .discovering^ th% 
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conclusion ; Aristotle^s syllogism is better fitted to test' 
its validity. Each has a different purpose and is best suited 
to achieve it. In this respect, the Sanskrit is more- 

akin to the rhetorical mode of argumentation which was so- 
popular with the Sophists before Aristotle and which at- 
tained its height in the Socratic method of cross-examina- 
tion and Plato’s Dialectics. 

4. A Sanskrit is in fact nothing but a model dialogue* 
in which the questions of one party are 
The Nyaya, Omitted and are to be inferred from the an- 
swers given. The five-membered syllogism is • 
designed to convince a doubting adversary who asks questions 
and raises obiections at each step, which questions and objec- 
tions are answered by the successive premises. It is in fact 
an axiom with the Naiy^jikas that there can be no argu- 
mentation without an a sort of doubt accompanied 

'by a desire to have it solved. But how can there be an 
in the beginniug when the debate is not yet com- 
menced and neither of the disputants has spoken. This 
is therefore artificially created by the dogmatic' 
assertion ( ) of the proposition that is to be ulti- 
mately proved. Gangesa in his Tattva-Cintamani ex- 
pressly says ■ ‘ 

s is the reason why the Sanskrit begins with 

crtH^rr and not, like Aristotle ’s syllogism, wirh the sqrrf^- 
or major premise ; being an undis- 

puted generalization, will not give rise to any 
or doubt, and so the argument would never proceed. The 
Sanskrit syllogism seems to be purposely framed so as to 
keep this alive until the conclusion is reached, 

five members of the Sanskrit thus form a series 
doubts and answers in a logical sequence, and the 
formed by them is a demonstrative deduction mainly intend- 
ed for the enlightenment of another. 

The five-membered argument has been subjected to 
much undeserved criticism, both for and 
against it. Those seeking brevity and 
compactness censure it as beinfir 
of syllogism> while 
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Aristotelian syllogism as exhibiting “ a mor© natural mode’ 
of reasoning than is compatible with the compressed limife 
of the syllogism.” ^ Both the praise and the blame however 
are only partially true. The five-membered Nyaya reflect* 
no doubt more accurately the actual method followed in a 
debate, but it is for that very reason unsuited to be a test 
of the validity of the reasoning. The five-membered form 
is much more loose and affords greater facilities for falla- 
cies to creep in undetected than the compact Aristotelian 
syllogism. It does not provide fully for the correct in- 
dication of the quantification, qualification and modality of 
each proposition. The distinction between TJniversals and 
Particulars is not observed, while the distinction between 
Affirmative and Negative is only partially recognized in the 
form of and Consequently there are no figures 

and no moods. Aristotle starts from the generalization and 
inquires what conclusion can he legitimately deduced from it. 
He is therefore obliged first to determine the exact scope 
of the proposition that stands as the major premise and so. 
the most common fallacies, such as the Fetitio FrincipU, 
which generally underlie the major premise, are at once 
exeluded. Not so with i)xe Naiyayika who starting with the 
conolusion as a snff^rr and having to find out a stnfw most; 
suited to prove it, does not pay much heed to the wording of 
the or of any other premise so long as hismeaningia 

intelligibly conveyed. It would in fact have been impossible 
to raise upon the five-membered Nyaya the splendid super- 
structure of Deductive Logic that Aristotle has construct- 
ed on the basis of his syllogism. On the other hand as a. 
controversial weapon, the five-membered syllogism is far 
superior to' that of Aristotle, since it forces the debate ta 
run in a particular channel, and thus prevents the adversary 
from straying away from the point. 

6. It is also very well adapted for the exposition 
of simple truths to the uninstruoted mind, as it requires 
no assumption and does not tax the brain at all. 
The best illustration of this is to be found in Euclid's, 
geometrical theorems. Euclid's method closely resem- 

1 Sir G. Haugh tan’s Frodromus p. S15, quoted un Ballantyne’a 
Lectures on NySya Philosophy, 
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ties the five-membered syllogism. First, there is the 
hypothesis or enunciatim ( srm^t ) that all the angles of 
'a triangle are equal to two right angles. The three 
angles together constitute the and the equality to 
two right angles is the The particular enunciation 

and the determination are only a special application of the 
facts declared in the hypothesis. Strictly speaking the 
particular enundalion m rml while the hypothesis 

is a further generalization derived from it. Then comes the 
'demonstration which first gives reasons (tg;) and then quotes 
authorities The demonstration ends wutha summing 

up corresponding to and introduced by ‘Where*? lastly 
comes the conclusion (RWJt ) beginning ivith ‘ Therefore, ' 
and identical with the enunciation. The whole is then 
woundup with a flourish of trumpets in the shape of a 
Quod erat demonstrandum i Q. E. D. ). Euclid employed 
the dialectical syllogism prevailing before Aristotle, as 
most suited to his purpose ; and^a similar one was adopted 
by the Indian Pandits in instructing their pupils. 

7. As already noted, the five’-membered syllogism, not- 
withstanding the difference of form, is 
ppn!nZ%ihZ7- essentially the same as that adopted by 
logism. Aristotle and the modern European logic- 

ians. In a legitimate syllogism, says J. 
S. Mill, ^ it is essential that there should be three and 
no more than three propositions, namely, the conclusion 
and the two {major and minor) premises. It is also " 
essential that there should be three and no more than 
three terms, namely the major and the minor terms which 
respectively form the predicate and subject of the con- 
clusion, and a third one named the middle term, which 
acts as a link between the two. Similarly there are 
three and no more than three terms in a Sanskrit Nyaya^ 
namely, the the major term .and predicate of the^ con- 
clusion, the minor term and subject of the conclusion, 
apd the middle term, which being cognized as a 
acts as a link to connect the with the But what 
about the three and no more than three propositions that 
form the- syllogism ? A little examination will show that 

, 1 Mill ; o/llopic, People’s ^ 
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-they too have their count. 2 parts in the five members of the 
Nyaya. The and srm^ are the same, and so one of 

them, the for instance, may be safely dispensed with* 
It has also been pointed out' that the mental operation 
corresponding to and denoted by is a repetition 

or rather a particular application of the and is taken as 
■u.nderstood between the minor premise and the conclusion 
in Aristotle's syllogism. Either ot Is may therefore 
be omitted as superfluous. There remain thus three proposi- 
tions only, the tg or which is the rwmor premise, the 
which is the Vtajor one, and the or con- 

-elusion. 

8. The component parts of the two syllogisms being the 
same, they can be easily converted into 
si^%'tLtwZ7l- each other. Simply by transposing the 
■logisms. two remaining premises in the five-mem- 

bered Nyaya, we get a perfect Aristotelian 
:'Syllogism in Barbara of the First Figure. Take for exam- 
ple the hackneyed instance of a smoking mountain : — 

( Ig )— mg < 

( STTfw )— ^ ut gpRxg g ^ msrr irfw^r: i 

( 53wr )— w: i 

( K*OT!T )— Tlfr: \ 

Omitting the srra^, the and the illustration 

"'trsn' iTfnRT: appended to the and likewise transpos- 

-ing the two premises Ig and ggrfW, we get:-- 

grflwra; i 

( By dropping the useless ablative ). 

= qsHw or ''nJnl i 

■ ' ^ iii r ii I mr- T T v . I I 

TOTT \ ^ 


. . ,, l,^See .Note 5 pp. Supra. 
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When translated the premises will run: — 

Whatever smokes is fiery ; 

This mountain is a thing that smokes ; 

This mountain is fiery. 

This is evidently a Universal Affirmative in Barbara, 
corresponding to 

All B is A, 

All C is B, 

All 0 is A. 

Similarly an Aristotelian syllogism in Barbara can be 
converted into the Sanskrit Nyaya by the reverse process, 
namely transposition of premises and addition of srta^T and 
g'TTnr. Thus 

All men are mortal, 

Socrates is mortal. 

Which is the same as, 

Whoever has humanity has mortality, 

Socrates has humanity, 

Socrates has mortality. 

Transpose the premises and translate •* — 

dt #r ( wfstr: ) y ( ww: ) 

' fRJTra:^^r ) 

Add armgrr and avsru and put the in the ablative form , 
and the syllogism becomes a full-fledged Nyaya— 

( wfu’s ) i 

’St ^ (F^TSit;) ^ ( JTW: ) imi 

fWT ^T<re: 1 
I 

We might arrive at the same result by taking only the' 
fiMt three members, srt^, l^and 3r[Tf^,as the HfimodjsaAwa: 
do, and by. ignoring the rest ; only that in this case we shall.. 
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have to invert the order of all the three propositions when 
converting them into an English syllogism. The easiest 
mode of conversion however is to omit the first two propo- 
sitions sri^F and altogether, and then take the remain- 
ing three in their order, so that the would be the- 

major premise, the mihor^ and the conclusion of 

the English syllogism. In this way we shall avoid the 
necessity of transposing the premises, and also remove the 
awkwardness of changing the ablative into nominative. 

9. As to the Second, Third and Fourth Figures, as well as 
the remaining three Moods of the first 

Reduction, Figure, conversion can be easily effected 

by first reducing them to Barbara and 
then converting them in the above manner. The last; three 
figures being always reducible to tbe first may be left out of 
consideration. Of the three remaining Moods of the First 
Figure the two particular Moods, i)am avA Ferioque are not 
possible in the Sanskrit as it does not recognize 

a particular conclusion. The reason why particular 
conclusions were disregarded by the Naiyayikas appears 
to be their uselessness. What the Naiyayikas wished 
to gain from an inference as from all other proofs 
was STITT, right and definite knowledge, for it is this- 
alone that has any scientific value. A par- 
ticular conclusion is obviously a vague and imperfect judg- 
ment. The very form of the five-membered syllogism points • 
to the impossibility of having a particular conclusion. A 
conclusion in I or 0 can be had only when its subject, that 
is, the minor term or denotes only some individuals of a . 
class ; but in the Sanskrit syllogism, the must be a defi- 
nite thing, that is, either an individual object like this or 
that mountain ( as is generally the case ), or at best the * 
whole class denoted bjr a clers^name and Rooked upon as • 
one object. Otherwise there can be no and there can 
be no having a particular object like the moun- 

tain for its fiw* In cases where the is inferred on a . 
number of things which do not however form the whole 
class, there is really no particular conclusion, but there are ^ 
as many inferences and conclusions as there are things^ 
The minor term" being thus always universal, the oonclusiont 
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taust be universal too. The case of Celarent ( E A E / is 
^ more complex but can be explained in the same way. Al- 
though the Naiyayika does not deny the possibility of a 
fwgatiYe judgment ( ), it seems that his con- 
clusion ( ) is always affirmative in form, the change 
> from negation to affirmation being made by the simple ex- 
vpedient of preiSxing the negative particle ( ^ or ^), or 
“ adding the word to the predicate. Thus a Naiyayika 
will say, not f^r sfnTCT, but or i%rtrrgnr- 

His and which are identical, must 

always assert something of another thing, even though that 
something is an ; the TffUirT^r therefore cannot be purely 
negative although the or be Besides 

purely negative knowledge cannot strictly speaking be a 
' smr, because there can be no in and the definition 
will be inapplicable. Hence Celarent too m 
not possible in Sanskrit. Whenever therefore we have a 
.^negative judgment, we have always to turn it into an affir- 
mative one by the addition of or its synonym as 
IS generally done in a e:g, 

which simply translated means Earth is nof anything 
* else. It is obvious therefore that there can he only one 
form of syllogism in Sanskrit, namely, the Universal 
'Affirmative ( Barbara ). Even Aristotle has shown that all 
-kinds of syllogism can be ultimately reduced to the first 
"two Moods of the First figure,’ and the distinotioa between 
two is easily removed by the above expedient. This 
explains why the Sanskrit Nyaya, though so much limited 
in its scope* never fails to give a valid conclusion under any 
circumstances. 

10. The five-membered syllogism, though generally popular, 
is not universally accepted even in Ipdia^ 
An aocientschool of was. not 

■systematiits. ■ satisfied .with the five limbs, but added 

five more, namely, Curiosity (^qrrerr), 
):, Power lof the proofs to. produce knowledge 
Aim ( JrtffSTJT > and Eemoval of objections ( wiT- 
are, says yat^ayam, only aids to the 
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inference, not members of the syllogism, because the defini**- ■ 
tion of an ) does not apply to them.* The v 

five-membered syllogism thus became the type for all Nat- - 
y ayikas B>nd wB,B accepted eveu by the Vaisesikas, Other- 
systematists however carried the pruning process still fur-^ 
ther* The Mlmamsakas recognized three members only, , 
sn%rT, ig and while another school recognized tg, 

and The Veddntins bIso insist on having, 

three members only, but they are not particular as to whe- 
ther the first three or the last three should he taken. Thus 
Fedart/a-PanMasa remarks ^ cpr 

;a r g [T | - ^a frc^ m ?r g 

The Buuddhas recog- 
nize only two, and The author of Nyaya-Bmdu^ 

who was a Buddhist likewise mentions two only, and 

tg, making the or strrr't a part of the |g. Thus it will 
be seen that the weight of opinion outside the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika schools inclines towards the acceptance of a three- 
membered syllogism, which is practically identical with 
that of Aristotle. 


1, Vnt. onG, 32. 

2, Teddnta ParihliUsa Calc, ed, p. 14 

3, y*S.Up. Calo.edvP. 397. 


11. Although there is so much difference of opinion as to- 
the number of the members of a Nyaya^ 
there IS a general agreement about the- 
form and the import of the several mem- 
bers ; only that the Fmsestitas have a second set of signifi- 
cant names for the five members, viz., ( Promise ) 

^^ ( sign ), ( Illustration ), ( Scrutiny ) and 

str^TTRW ( Repetition two sets of the 

names is the older one is not known at present. 


12. The case of one ^of the five members, viz., 

ccrrr'H, is somewhat peculiar, and requires 
examination, as it is likely to 
rana. throw much light on the history of the 

five* membered syllogism. It must have 

been noticed that 
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significant, there is apparently no reason why the proposi- 
tion stating the mifw should be called or 

-except the accident of its containing, as a sort of an appen- 
dage, the illustration Itisth© first part of the 

containing that is really essential to the syllo- 
gism, while the illustration is not only unnecessary, but is 
often omitted. It is certainly anomalous that the most im- 
portant premise in the syllogism, on which in fact the infer- 
ence chiefly rests, should be reduced to the position of a 
mere and thus be deprived of its essential character, 

viz., universality. How are we to account for this anomaly ? 
Nay, the presence of the illustration in the has been 

actually made the ground of censure against the Indian 
syllogism by some superficial critics ; while even those who 
have defended it offer rather an apology than a well-grounded 
explanation of its existence. Ritter' for instance says that two 
of the five members of jffaTiada 'aargument^are manifestly su- 
perfluous, while by the introduction of an example in the third 
the unWersality of the conclusion is vitiated.'^ The conclu- 
sion is vitiated heoause the addition of the example puts 
some sort of limitation on the general proposition, and thus 
takes away its universality. The most that Ballantyne 
could say to justify the example was that it is ‘'a matter of 
rhetorical convenience, designed to bring to the recollection 
of the hearer examples, in regard to which all parties are 
unanimous, and which are such as should constrain him to 
•admit the universality of the principle from which the cdn- 
clusion follows.”^ But this explanation is not at all 
satisfactory. The universal proposition, if true and unani- 
mously accepted, does not get any additional weight by a 
stray example, while if it is false or unfount^ed, the citation 
of a single example only serves to mislead the hearer, and 
is therefore quite out of place in a valid syllogism. The 
example, say the critics, is either superfluous or mis^ 
chievous, and ought therefore to be discarded altogether. It 
was so discarded by the Vaise^kas who limited the pro- 
position to tie mere statement of the but the general 

practice of the Naiyayikas has still retained it. 


, [ 1. Bitter ? History of Philo$ophy VoL IV. p, 365. 


2.. Ballantyne : Lectures on Hyaya Philosophy, p. 36. 
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13. Max MQller starts anotlier theory to explain away 
the difficulty. “But if we inquire more carefully/* says 
he, “we find that the instance in Ootama’s syllogism has 
its own distinct office, not to strengthen or to limit the uni- 
versal proposition, but to indicate, if I may say so, its 
modality. Every Vyapti must of course admit at least one 
instance. These instances may be either positive only, or 
negative only, or both positive and negative.’’’ This 
means that the instance is intended to show whether the 
•^nt’ is or The theory is no doubt plausi- 

ble, and seems to have been suggested by the two kinds of 
instances, and recognized by the Naiya- 

yikaa ; but it neither solves the real difficulty, nor is it ab- 
solutely correct. As a matter of fact the aifvur and 
are indicated, so far as they can be so indicated, in the aTrr% 
itself , and not the ; while the latter takes its own 
character from the suttk. It is the nnfW which makes a 
either 5^?^ or and not vice versa. Take for 

instance the proposition m i;tir.sfT Hn% um 

that is to say, UZTT This 

is a if is the and the and 

will be a But suppose the '^TTsr to be 

and the '?rrar«T to be that is, we infer not fire 

from smoke but absence of smoke from the absence of fire-, 
then the same STitt will be an atftrU’surfH and the OT'tT will 
be a So it is really the and that first 

determine the modality of the WTTfff, and then of the 
The will therefore be practically useless for determining 
the modality of the universal proposition, for when we know 
what sort of l^fr it is, the modality is already determined. 
■Of course the may often assist us in understanding the 
•scope of the anT§ ; but the question before us is not whether 
it may be occasionally useful where it is put, but whether it 
is absolutely necessary. Besides, the theory, even supposing 
it to be correct, does not explain the anomaly how the 
universal proposition came to be called a mere or 

In one sense, however. Max Miiller is right, probably 
without being aware of it. We shall presently see how. 


1 ^honi'sdn's Laws of Thought, Appendix p . 296. 
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14. The real explanation, if a conjecture may be hazarded,. 

is rather historical than logical. It is. 

instance was tacked to the^ 
universal proposition for the purpose of “ 
satisfying some logical necessity ; but it appears more 
probable that the instance was the original part, and the 
generalization itself is a later addition. There seems to have 
been at first only the instance and nothing else in the third 
member when the five members received their designations, 
and that the portion stating the c^rfw was added afterwards^ 
when its necessity came to be perceived. We can clearly 
discover traces of the process by which this enlargement 
of the third member was brought about, if we examine the- 
various references to it in different works on Nyaija. Modern 
writers like Annambhatta define as 

but there is no trace of this in Qotamas 

definition, which, 

means that ‘ the is an instance which possesses an 

essential property of the by similarity. ’ This definition 
obviously applies to the alone which possesses the- 

and not to the At the time of 

Gotama's S'iitifras, therefore, the five-membered syllogism 
to have run thus • I J W* 

\ =^rRT3: \ crwram i This primitive form of the 

syllogism at once explains two things. First it accounts- 
for the third member being called or f3:PcT, because 

there is obviously nothing but the instance in it. Secondly, 
it explains why the 3vr3V which follows 3c[R^tn' began with 
which seems to have been first used as a correlative of 
in the The and the 3’<R^ appear ia 

to have formed one complex sentence, 

( As was the kitchen so is this mountain smoking )•. 
of which the beginning with formed the relativov 

half, and the 3Wr beginning with was the principal 
part. Gn some such supposition alone can we understand 
why Gotama defines 3V?R as 33[rfRTf^^^rr2rf5q^K:.^ 3 ^Tf^crrT- 
says Valsyayana, means 3^rfRrw» ‘ depending on tha 
‘ depending of course in the sense that the co- 
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relative sentence ?r^ynr ^itcT* can be properly understood 
only from its relative antecedent But this 

does not convey the full idea of ; so it is further called 
anOT^R, ‘ a summing up ’ as it were, L e. an application 
of the sense conveyed in the to the present case of 

the mountain, which application is of course implied by 
the word cT^r. Gotama's definition of ^rPT is however quite 
unintelligible if applied to the syllogism as it stands at 
present, for the which begins with cannot be 

the relative antecedent of the and so there is no word 
of which cT^T might be a correlative. 


15. The above hypothesis as to the original form of the 
syllogism is not conjectural only; for the skeleton syllogism, 
mentioned above is actually found in all the ancient works 
ou Nyaya^ which rarely mention the ccrtf^, DIiarmaMrfh 
for instance, the author of Nyaya-BindUy gives, as an illus- 
tration of a faulty f^^cT, the syllogism, 3^Rrq': 

; while in another place of the same work 
he quotes the stock instance thus, \ 

I 3T%%f ^ \ ( p. 109 ). This was therefore the 

original five-membered syllogism, but it was soon found to 
be imperfect. There was nothing in it to determine the 
of %g, that is, to show the invariable concomitance 
of the with the At first the itself was made 
to convey this sense, but it was obviously inadequate to 
serve the purpose, and a door was opened to many fallacies 
arising from imperfect generalizations. To guard against 
this danger the universal proposition etc. was 

inserted. If a guess can be hazarded, the was 

possibly at first inserted in the as a T^r^^nr of 

as is shown in the above quotation from 
Nyaya-JBindu, and later it was transposed to Being 

thus originally a subordinate adjunct of it became later 
on an independent and the chief premise. Before the 
had come into the syllogism, the and 

of the fa; were determined by the according 

as it had simllairity ( ) or dissimilarity ( ) with^ 

the ; but it was rendered practically useless after the 
had settled down as a necessary part of the syllo- 
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gism. Max Miiller’s theory about the instance being indi- 
cative of the mcc?aK^ 2 / may therefore have been true when 
the was the sole member of the The com- 

mentator of Nyaya-Bindu declares in fact the same thing 
when he says, '“It *r 

‘ the 3 ^?^ or of the cannot be indicated 

except by the ’ After the s^TTf^ had become the chief 

and necessary part of the this function of the 

?‘OT=cT was naturally shifted to it, and the f^Rfr gradually 
sunk to the level of a useless appendage. The conservative 
Naiyayikas have persisted in retaining it, but a modern writer 
Laugaksi Bhaskara in his Nyaya-Siddhanta-M 
Prakasa, has the courage to declare ^ 

R^rrfj, ‘ the employment of the instance is purely conven- 
tional and not necessary. * In this way the which 

was at first the gist of the came to be positively 

ignored. 

16. A singular analogy to the Naiyaytka is to be 

found in the Argument from Example, noticed by Aristotle, 
and apparently very common before him in Greece. Aristotle 
gives as an illustration:— 

The War of Athens against Thebes was mischievous 

( ) ; 

Because it was a war against neighbours ( tg* ) *, 

Just as the war of Thebes against Phokis was 

Both the ancient Sanskrit syllogism and the Greek Argu- 
ment by Example appear to be cases of an inference from 
particulars to particulars which, according to J. S, Mill, was 
the original and true type of an inference.® 


1 ISly&ya-Bindu-TikU, BibL Ind. p. 90. 

- -■ 2 Grote A!riBtoite Vol. I. p, 274. 

; „ V 3^ Mill ; System of Logic, People’s Ed. p. 
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Oonsideration of the sign is alone the cause of both Judgment 
for One* s Own sake and that for AnUher^s. Heme Considera- 
Mon is the Inference. 

1 lias already been explained,^ and it has also 

been shown why it is called or 

« ^nmxm6fea«a_purposely 
uses the word RJ^pWJRr, instead of simple 
in order to emphasize his view that the real of 
is the and not merely, as some say, and. 

that the name is properly applicable to the 

alone. In T. D. he briefly notices the three views that 
have prevailed about the real proximate cause of suff^irr. 
The 3Tgfwid*i<«l according to these three schools of opinion, 
is either Hsrrf^JT or The first is the view of 

the Faisesikas, yvlio accordingly name as 

Sankara Misra ih.Q author of Upaskara sums up this view 
in the following couplet ; — 

is the 3tffwrar5P?<JT, because it is connected with 'trr®r 
( Sffwr ) on the is known to exist wherever exists, 

and is never found where ^'ST is absent. ’ ^anfcam iffisra 
argues that 'T’tTfnir. having no suwc after it, cannot be the 
^Bynr which is always ^trrrrfvg:, while if be the ?RTor, 

>qynT^ itself becomes its SUTW. This view is summarily 
rejected by Armamhhatta on the ground that it leads to the 
absurdity that even a past or a future that is, smoke 
which was once observed but does not now exist on the 
mountain or smoke which is not yet seen on the mountain, 
would produce the of the present existence of fire. If 

smoke alone is the of there is no reason why the 

smoke of yesterday or the smoke of to-morrow should not 
produce an inference of a fire existing on the mountain to- 


1 Vide Note 3 on Sea 44, p. 334, Si^pra, 

2 See Note 3 oa Sec. 45* p. 255, Supra. 
3V. S. Up, Caked, p, 392. 
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day. Hence tlae necessity of the condition that in order 
to be effective for sflfgwr^, must be first observed as a 
that is, as a property of the mountain actually existing at 
the time of the inference. In other words it is the 

otherwise callei^^TTr^. anduiot merely, that is the 

realtp^oT of aftirtlH. 


% But one might ask why create a new of sisnncf in the 

form of the composite which is a mixture of 

and <lSTiapfeRnH, when you can as well look upon the last two 
themselves as severally the ^pruts of To this Annaj^ 

fetoWa replies that it is simpler to hold the complex TCti# 
as the one of 3151%^ than to recognize two separate - 
in the shape of and Besides we 

might have even agreed to this latter alternative if the g^r- 
^ could have bean altogether dispensed with ; but that is 

not possible, because is necessary to account for the 

cognition which is conveyed by the in a "TTmiptR, 

and which thereupon produces the stiTWTcT in the hearers 
mind If then must be recognized as the spfor c^^a 
why have a separate ^ for the 
when the same can do for both ? This reasoning is faultless, 

rcept that according to those who define ^ as 

CTrannr epRor, cannot be the as it has no SErim 

nnTTiine; after it. Hence the advocates of this defimtion of 
^ namely, the ancient Naiyayika^, propose to 

andTOH^ to be its while the moderns 

wi,o deny the necessity of and define as WT- 

aniea ' »n^ ^ regard m-uW^I itself as the 5 i^nT. Annam- 
Zltta seems really to be vacillating between these two 
tiews although in the text he has made the emphatic decla- 

vacillation is due to 

Ms non-preference for either of the two definitions of 
At least there is a glaring inconsistency between this pas- 
and the concluding remarks of Sect. 43 where he de- 
" Tares be the of Had it not been for 

Scse remarks, it could have been said with much plausibi- 
Vfvthat notwithstanding his obvious indecision as to the 
’ * ■ 1 definition of a Annambkatta adopted the modern in. 


. See p. 82 ; and Note 3 thereon p. %%4^ Supra. 
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prefereace to the ancient view. Probably be did so, and 
tbe statement about tbe of sT^r^ was made simply ^ in 
■deference to tbe popular convention wbicb from time im- 
memorial bas regarded to be tbe of and bas 
"thereby made tbe very word synonymous with iPSb. 

The book being intended for beginners, tbe author appears to 
have avoided all fruitless controversies as much as possible, 
and hence sometimes fell into inconsistencies. 

3. Tbe reading in the first part of this section is 

■ obviously wrong, although it is found in all Mss. except two. 
It is probably an emendation of some later copyist, who 
having noticed the inconsistency of this passage with Sect, 
41 thought of removing it by improving the text. 


SEGT. XLYIII.T%1fH. ^ 

Mark or Sign is of three kinds : 1 positive and negative, 2 
purely positive, and S purely negative. That which ptrv t^es both 
positwely and negatively is positive-negative, as for instance, 
smoMness when fire is to he proved. “ Where there smoke, 
there is fire as in a kitchen " is positive concomitante. " Where 
. there is no fire there is no smoke as in a lake ” is negative con- 

■ comitance. Purely positive is that where there is positive 
. concomitance only, e. g. pot is namable b> cause it is know- 

able like cloth. Here these is no negative concomitance of 
namability or knowability as all things are knowable and 
namable. Purely n- gative is that which has a negative concomit- 
-ance only, e. g. earth differs from other things because it has 

■ smell', that which does not so differ has no smell, as water; 

. this is not like if, and hence it is not so. Here there is no 

positive instance { of a thing ) tkat has smell ( and yet 1 
. differs from others, because the whole earth forms the subject. 

1. Having described the typical syllogism, the anthor 
: ^ now proceeds to treat of the ■ mark or 

"■'The reason os ‘middle term,' which deterhaiines the 

' ' , character of the syllogism and also makes 

-f]hf inferepce valid or invalid. A mark Inay be true ’.or fal8e» 
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and accordingly a Ig* is either or the latter be- 
ing usually termed Before adverting to this dis^ 

tinction, it is necessary to tell what a markin general means- 
and how it usually stands in a syllogism. The author 
therefore first describes the three kinds of “ The mark 

is of three sorts, positive and negative, merely positive, and’ 
inBTQlj negative. Of these the first is in invariable con- 
comitance with the both affirrmlivehj and negatively, 

as smokiness is with fire. The second has the invariable 
concomitance affirmatively only *, and the third negatively 
only. An instance of the second is ‘ A jar is namable, for 
it is knowable, ’ because both the ‘ namability ’ and 

the ‘ knowability ’ being here co-extensive, a negative 
concomitance of theirs, that is, a concomitance of their 
absolute negations is impossible. The properties of nam- 
ability and knowability reside in all things, and so there is no 
on which the of exists, and hence there 
is no The example of the third kind is ‘ Earth 

is distinct from all other paddrthas, because it has odour.’ 
In this case there is a where there is neither 

odour nor as in water or air, but there is no 

where both and are concomitant. In the second’ 

case therefore we can have only an errsprsmrfw, such as ^ 
irsr smqrc# but no such as q^- 

fqqqfq Htm cTsf nvrqcqfrfq qiT%, owing to the impossibility of 
finding a corresponding f iSTFa". In the third case we have- 
a qq qn% cfq q^qq^flriq qn%, because^: 

we have no less than 14 odourless things ( the 8 dravyas 
besides earth, plus the remaining 6 paddrtha'^ ), on which 
the ( difference of earth from all other things ) doea- 

not exist ; but obviously we cannot have any e^vqqcqrfg im 
this case, as neither nor which is the sama * 

as^^^q, exist anywhere but on In the first case- 

however we have both kinds of sqqq, because we can have 
both similar and contrary instances. We can say q^ qsr 
WcTST qrf: qqi as well as qq qr|qrr% qq qri% 

q^ The chief test therefore of discovering to which 

of theso:\three kinds a niarA; belongs is to see whether there- 
‘|a;any that is, an instancb in which the ^r«q oo-^ 

ea^Bts with the.^^ and also a or a contrary in- 

ten.0e i in wiibh^ corexistsi with If bothi 
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kinds of instances are available, then the fg as well as the 
inference in which it is employed are ; secondly 

if the first kind of instance alone is found and not the 
second, they are ; and lastly if the second only is 

found but not the first, they are ' 


Amaya and Vya 
tireka. 


2 . is defined by T. D. as the invariable concomitance 
of %g and while suTO?!?, literally 

meaning ST*rra', is a similar concomitance 
of their absolute negations. The sqtnr and 
stfTW interchange places in the that is, the 

of arr^ which is the stmap in the 3Tr^u5!TrrS‘ becomes 
anwT of the aruTU" of the original 5UT«tr. This can be 
best illustrated by three squares drawn with two sides of 
each coinciding thus :— 


B 


E 


H 


— 

w 


4^ 

E 



„■ ' : ■ ' 

, 


535 




C 


G 


D 


Let the largest square A C represent any class larger than: 
an% such as sar, the intermediate figure A E represent the , 
sphere of and the smallest A K. represent that of 
TTow it is clear that the whole space (rf is covered by 
that of 51%, and so we can say 5*1 5%:. The square 

A K will therefore comprise all similar instances such as 
-eio. The gpomon .E,K G will comprise all' 
instances sunh^.as where .there, is fire but hn 
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«Tnoke. In a contrary inference from^%toiTr,tke gnomon 
E K G will correspond to an 3;<in% ( ) wMcli 
■yitiates a 3iTr% like irr:. The gnomon BED 

comprises instances where is co-existent with. 

This is the region of which will justify 

the 55rTT%, m The figures also 

show that the square of srr^ being larger than that of 
Iffr. is STT'T^ of up. Similarly, the Gnomon B K D 
representing ^rrrrwq' is larger than the gnomon B E D 
which represents sTf^STT^, and hence gprw^ is 
of the intermediate gnomon E E G again- 

representing the if the sttte is reversed. The pro- 
per therefore runs Igar EST W^fTST;, 

3. T, D. defines a as ‘that the m'sn of 

which is ' and a is 

Kevalanvayi. when its exists that 

is, when the 5ErTW, e. p. stfirwcsr, is oo- 
terminous with the whole class of existing things. It 
should also be noticed that the which T. D. 

■defines as is that pertaining to the 

and not that of the for the total absence of an 
^f!r?cTT»rT^ of the is not necessary for a stgirnr. 

For instance, the syllogism ■EretfSf^; i i is %«i55Tf^f«r, 

as there is no iTn% 35: HIT% ; 

hut the 53 in it is not 3tfJirOT«n5rsr^Tfn, since ex- 
ists in many places. The essence of a therefore 

consists in the being co-existent with all existent 

things. But an objector might say that the illustration in 
the text is incorrect, since there are many things in the 
universe which have no names, and which we do not and 
cannot know, and yet of which the ®wr5 of JWTFsr or srfJr- 
uw can bo predicated. But, says T. D. , the and 

arilCff* referred to are not those determined by our own 
limited capacity ; they are absolute, and so though a thing' 
may be unknown and unnamed to us, it is still the object of' 
the omniscience of God. 

«'4. The case of is rather complicated. Its^ 

« ' essence consists in theWW being coter-* 

j^inoms with^i^, asin the example, 

■•:■£«■ >ii«yer<nT€. •■ti'/Hroe^ we^^-«ai»»l- 
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not have an arf^sETirK, m asr be- 
cause everything that has as well as i. e. 

being included in srWr itself, there is no fWW 
apart from the There are plenty of instances, however, 
cn which the ^rsrrwa, i. e. ^raaratSf^nfrra or sfnaraTfa, is 
found coexistent with afarara. .Any of the eight sub- 
stances other than imar or any of the remaining six cate- 
gories will serve for such a fag^SPfa. 

5. Here T. D. indulges in a little argument which is 
typical of the scholastic subtleties for 
Naiyayifcas have become so famous. 

• other substances. An objector starts up saying that far*!? 

cannot be proved by inference on 
and he puts down a dilemma. The ». e. sa^^rai is either 
previously known or not ; if it is known to exist somewhere 
■ ( elsewhere than earth of course ), then the ) either 

co-exists with it or not. Now if the co-exists with the 
in the other thing, then that is clearly a ai^TTSTfa and 
i:here is an arsaasmr'a ; but if the %5 co-exists with it in no 
other thing than earth, then it is a peculiar characteristic 
■of the and there can be no sarf^ and no inference based 
on it. On the other hand, if the ar«T itself is unknown, 
then of course there can be no ; and for this reason ! 

an sTfmrt, such as aiiHra;. is a lawwia, that m, 
knowledge of a mountain, not pure and simple, but as af%' 

‘ characterized by fire. ’ But there is a maxim that a 
thing cannot be known without the previous know- 
ledge of the ; for how can we know a unless we 

first know what a efcs" is. The knowledge of af|;*lfag!T can- 
not therefore be had without our first having the knowledge 
-of the 5n%. But by our hypothesis the i. e. is 

unknown ; and hence there can be no sjgtwirr like fcPCU^atflr’ 
Similarly as the knowledge of an erunr depends on; 
the knowledge of its uf^dtur, the is also uu’" 

known, and hence there caji be no ^ 

’^^sr *n=U5rv^. a %gr gg trr g%% syllogism is therefore an impos-- 
r^ibility. • 

The above dilemma is fairly nettling, although our 
author does attempt to give some sort of 
Tafka^^ktex- *' * *0 ** concluding portion o ' 

. jyioifeed.' ‘ ; the oommeiitary. The passive is involved^ 
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in considerable obscurity. As read by all copies except one' 
or ratber two, it is quite unintelligible, and is probably 
corrupt ; and I have therefore ventured to correct it, on the ' 
high authority of NUakantha and the Ms. J, by transferring 
the words to the preceding sentence, and ' 

splitting into Read; 

thus, the gist of the reply is briefly this. The in the* 

inference in question is not the cumulative difference of 
fourteen ( 8 substances +6 categories ) from earth 

which being unobserved on anything other than earth 
may be unfit to be a What is really intended to be — 

proved on earth is the simultaneous existence of the thirteen^ 
mutual negations of those fourteen padarihas. Mutual nega- 
tion exists between two things, and so there are thirteen^ 
mutual negations, corresponding to the thirteen couples that 
can be formed out of fourteen 7 ?arfar/te, water etc. , and'^^ 
residing in thirteen things, excluding that of which the 
is spoken of Thus resides in the thirteen < 

things, light etc. ; and resides in all things excepting 

light. Thus the thirteen mu/wd/ nepaifiowe reside in thirteen 
things at a time, but on none of the fourteen things do alh 
of them exist at one and the same time. They do however sO" 
exist on earth, and in this respect earth is distinguished 
from the fourteen things. Our therefore here is snfr- 

‘ the simultaneous exis- 
tence of the thirteen mutual negations on one thing. 'And- 
as no instance is known on which the existence of this 
is previously ascertained, we cannot know whether the 
exists there or not ; and having thus no knowledge of the 
tg; positive or negative, we can neither call it nor 

Thus the first horn of the objector's dilemma is>- 
disposed of. The second, that the ^x^ being unknown 
there can be no is also weak, because we have 

seen that the which we have taken, namely - 

‘ aggregate of the thirteen mutual negations of water 
etc. is already known by the previous ascertainment of 
its thirteen components, the thirteen mutual negationM^^ 

; : severally. But, the objector rejoins, though your thirteen 
, mgoMom may be severally known, their aggregate is still 
iinascertamed ; bow can then the mw be called ?; 
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an aggregate ( ^g?|T«r ) as a separate tMng from its com-- 
ponents, and my here is not a fictitious thing like*- 
but the several negations themselvesj which ,J>emg 
ascertained on their respective substrata 
may be inferred conjointly on earth. Consequently there- 
ought to be no difficulty in obtaining a as 

well as a s t r m ^ qnrrff. The inference is there- 

fore quite possible and valid. 

7. We have followed the tedious argument in T. D. 

simply to show into what absurdities the 

vla-vyatwekL^ ^ 

The essence of it, as 

is pointed out above, is that the wm is coterminous with 
The cannot therefore be anything but a peculiar 
characteristic of Now how can the peculiarity of a* 
thing be known except by actual observation? The syllogism 
is quite incapable of discovering it. The conclusion in an, 
inference is a particular deduction from the general proposi- 
tion, and, being already contained in it, is not a new piece 
of knowledge. But an is ex hypothese a new 

fact, and capable of being known only by observation or by 
induction. This is the gist of the dilemma stated abovev 
while the answer given by T, D. is most unsatisfactory. 

8. Why then did the Naiyayikas at all recognize 

3rgiTf?r which involved them in so much absurdity. Two 
reasons might be suggested for this ; one is historical while 
the other is purely dialectical. The three-fold division of 
finp and 3T|TFnrr is comparatively modern, but it is derived’ 
from Gotarmxs division of ^ into and The 

two kinds offg; made the and ^TFR also two- 

fold ; and thus the whole syllogism changed its character ’ 
according as the was through similarity or dissimilarity. 
The was that of f'OTPrT, and thus , 

the was as it were the key to the whole syllogism. ' 
When the f was enlarged by the addition of the cJTrf^'srrspT, ' 
and thereby itself s^nk into insignificance, the serifs' became • 
the means of determining the character of the and the * 

* 3Tg:iTnT as regards their and or, to use their 
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modern ecjuivalents? and ssri^f^. So Jong as the 

distinction was confined to sq'h^, there was nothing absurd 
or unintelligible about the doctrine ; but the modern school 
of JSfaiyayikas in their zeal to carry each and every doctrine 
of the ancients to its ultimate result, discovered three ways 
in which the two kinds of might be used in a syllogism, 
namely, either each alone by itself, or both optionally. In 
this way the mark ( ) became three'-fold, according as it 
was followed by a cmxw that was purely or purely 

or both alternatively. Hence modern writers like 
Annambhatta define a as one having an 3T*^5q'TT% or 

or both. As most inferences have both kinds of, 
‘ ctrrfw, the class of is the largest and also 

the most general one, while the other two are exceptional 
'Cases which are classed apart because they cannot be included 
in the general category* 

In one sense both the and may be 

Objections said to be defective syllogisms, as lacking 

one or more characteristics that are re- 
quisite for a sound deduction. Properly 
speaking, a deduction ought to be the inference of a particular 
o!p a less general proposition from a wider one 5 but in a 

the is not only no particular case 

'included in the otnT%, but the is actually co-terminous 
'With the widest generality, namely , Existence ( FtTT ). 
Similarly in a the being conterminous with 

"the there is no middle term between the two, or, if there 
happens to be one, it is co-extensive, with and (as 
in the example given in the text ). The three terms being 
co-extensive, all the premises become equally wide and 
I^raotically tautologous. The Naiyayikas themselves seem to 
have been half conscious of the precarious case of the 

for the reply they give to a strong objection, some 
times advanced against it, is anything but convincing. The 
-ohjection is directed against itself. the 

; :x^suit of qxm?§^, and is that is 

I ^ which can arise only when the ^tjqrsqrf’cq?^ 

in:!% 3 p. Now in a the 


[IS ihe of and hence the or snfi* 

^^esides in ^’qrwr. But hw pan a sarrf^, residing in one 



tMng, namely be the R#«rttr of a quite different . 

thingTi namely ^rar^T or fa'^, and thus produce the 
q^arwnirrJT ? The .ZVaj?/a.V*Vcas try to meet this difficulty by 
making sgr a property hot of TijTai W but of g^amarr- 

The force of the objection is not however thereby 
much lessened. The difficulty in short is, how can we infer 
fire from smoke from the invariable concomitance of their 
negations ? Or to make it still more deaf, if a SJTWTsifrgHrfr 
be put in the English Gelar&yt ( E A E ), of which the major- 
premise, i. e. sgfci^^sgrffr is negative, the conclusion also- 
must be negative, while in the Sanskrit Nijaya, we derive a. 
positive conclusion ( sr^efr ) from a negative major 

premise. This is absurd. The reply of the Naiyuytkas is that 
though the 5111# may reside in the 'arrUJf is still 

known as the srr^rR of its which is 5^1115; and that 
sort of knowledge of the irrufT being an accessory suffices to 
produce the requisite 'Tirfr?!'. Hence S.O. says uni'TrffRcirrq^r- 

But this is a 

lame explanation after all. 

10. The true reason for recognizing a sgR <1% erSfrrfT seems to 

have been to avoid the necessity of having 

vyatireki. a uith proof called (Presumption). 

The instances which the Mima/nsakas give- 
of 3i«ifgra’ are all included hy Naiyayikas in their %5r<l5irfSi% 
aigpFrr'l. The analogous reasoning from or Eeductio- 
ad absurdum would also come under the same head, and in 
fact all conclusions that cannot he proved directly ( e. g. 

) will be proved by the Naiyayi- 
kas by Those of course who , like the Mlmamsa- 

kas and the Veddntins, accept as proof, dispense 

with not only the and but the whole 

altogether. The strictures passed by the 
Vedanta- Farihhasa upon the Nyaya doctrine of 
inference are instructive and deserve to be quoted in full;^ — 

( srla# ) 5r?n%r<?T?R5ir3Wfa»itfitc%TTR?^ 


1. Vide Note Pi 243, Supra, 
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-aif sTra^^ri%HF[gi^: i 


Sections. Ih, L, LI. 


A subject is one where the thing to be proved is doubted 
as mountain when smokiness is the reason. 


A similar instance ts one where the thing to he proved is 
asceriainedy as kitchen in the same case. 


A contrary instance is ' that where the absence of the thing 
to be proved is ascertained^ as a lake in the same case. 


1. In these three short sections, J.nnam&Aa^^a defines three 
terms which constantly occur in connec- 
and^VipaktI.°‘’^'^ with the syllogism. “ A jj/ace 

or SMb^ecf, is that on which the existence 
of the thing to be ascertained is doubtful, as the mountain 
in an inference of fire from smoke. A or similar in- 

stance Is that on which the existence of the thing to be 
ascertained is already known, as the culinary hearth in the 
same inference. A or contrary instance is that on which 
the negation of the thing to be ascertained is definitely 
known, as a great lake in the same inference. “ AnnarribkaUa 
has given the simplest definitions of the terms, probably 
copied by him from ffawgesa’s Tattva-CintamniTti , while 
most of the others such as that of N. B. are merely 
variations of it. The and of the later Naiyayikas 
of course correspond respectively to the instances by simi- 
larity and dissimilarity mentioned by Gotania, and 
employed to illustrate and res- 

pectively. 

2. The definition of is however open to an objection. 

It is prjma /ac/e incorrect because it does 
not apply to cases where we infer a thing, 
even though it may have been previously 
such as Perception or IVord. We 


Notes 
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sliave for instance the injunction of the ^ruth siTW ^ ^ 

1 in which ^rrmr is first 
■directed to be heard and then reflected, and then contem- 
plated upon. is acquiring the knowledge of the Soul 
from the Vedas, while comprehends reasoning or in- 
ference. But how can inference work if the Soul is already 
ascertained by «Rrcrr, and is therefore no longer ? And 
yet the injunction being that of infallible ^ruU cannot be 
groundless. It is not necessary therefore that the in an 
inference should he Besides even in ordinary life we 

often practise inference, although the is actually ob- 
served or otherwise ascertained, as when we wish to corro- 
borate our observation of fire on the mountain by the addi- 
tional evidence of an inference. The definition of is 
therefore inaccurate. The author s reply to this objection is 
not quite clear. The true definition of says T. D., is 
thing which is the substratum of the as already 

defined, viz, ^ That is quite true, 

but does the author thereby admit that the definition of 
^iven here is wrong ? And if so, why did he insert it at all ? 
The difficulty will, however, be removed by taking the woi-d 
in the sense ’ of, not doubtful absolutely, but 
■doubtful for the time being, or doubtful in the precise 
way in which an inference ascertains the The 

for instance might have been known from ^ruti^ but mere 
verbal knowledge of a thing is not sufficient to dispel all 
doubts and questionings which often obstruct the free 
working of the intellect Arguments of both and 

kinds are needed to remove these doubts and make 
our knowledge absolutely certain. Similarly though fire 
may have been actually observed, our senses often mislead 
us, and there is no positive certainty until independent 
reasoning corroborates the evidence of our senses. In this 
sense of course the is still doubtful, even though it 
has been previously known* 

3. It is rather strange that AnnambhaUa^ after having 
described the general nature of a mark' 
did not, before proceeding to the 
or invalid reasom, mention the distinctive^ 

2 Vide Note 6' Upder S6ct. 44, p. 2*40, supra,. 
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characteristics of va/tV/ marks. The desideratum however* 
has been Supplied by the writers of other manuals, such as- 
Tarka-Kmnnudl and Tarkdmnta. These essentials of 
are five, and are thus described in T. E. 

^ qfsr mmm \ mR ^”2^ wt% 

^^*1, T%^rC3rrfT%-, 3T«nT%R^R^, sT^ecSTR- 
%R.^ The five requisites of a good are :~(1) existence ’ 
on the of course at the time of making the inference ; 
(2) existence on 5 (3) non-existence on the ; 

(4) non- contradiction of the subject matter by another* 
stronger proof and (5) absence of a counterbalancing reason 
on the other side, proving the negation of The first 

three conditions are obviously deducible from what has been 
already said about the nature of the q[^, and The 

latter two belong to the matter rather than to the form of 
the inference. These five requisites are necessarily present 
in an but the other two, and 

being exceptional, are by their very nature wanting 
in one requisite each, and therefore pass on with four only. 
The cannot have because there is no 

in its case ; while cannot have 

owing to the absence of itself With these two excep- 
tions, the requisites are essential to all inferences, and the 
absence of any one of them gives rise to the several fallacies.. 
Thus the want of produces and J 

that of and ; that of 

s?TTCJqrRTT%^, and ; and the 

absence of the last two gives rise to «rrf^ and ^cSTr^T^ 
respectively.^ This will be fully understood when tie nature- 
of the several fallacies has been explained. 

4. The author of Nyaya-Bindu mentions only the first 
three as the requisites of a good 
Another view. omitting the last two, perhaps because 
they pertain more to the matter than to 
the form of the Ig*, and involve what are called material 
fallacies. He describes this r%^J| thus -- 5 ;^- 

(«. e. I \ 
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Notes, 


m 


The VaUe^kas too< would seem to recognize* 
a The whole Nyaya theory of valid reasons and 

the five kinds of fallacies is as a matter of fact deduced from 
this three-'fold character of the • 


Sect. 

There are five fallacies^ viz, ; — 1 Discrepanciff 2 Contra- 
diction, 8 Ambiguity, 4 Futility and 5 Falsity, 

1. The next six sections deal with the five groups of 
fallacies, an accurate knowledge of which 

Fallacies, jg necessary to ensure sound reasoning* 

It is often as necessary to know what we* 
are to avoid as to know what we are to accept, and hence 
a treatise on Logic can never be complete without a descrip- 
tion of the various fallacies to which an inference is liable. 
The word is capable of two derivations and two- 

meanings, It means a /a//mWs reason, (^'^I^Ojif dis- 
solved either as ‘ that which looks like a but 

is not Ig*, ' or as *that which resembles a If 

if dissolved as lifF the word would mean a 

fallacy ( ), i. e, the error which underlies the ap* 
parent and makes it invalid. The difference between 
the two meanings is important, because it mast be 
noted that the five-fold division of fallacies is really based 
on the different kinds of tsfr*? and not on those of 
The reason of this distinction is that a single may often 
be vitiated by two or more errors occurring at once, each of 
which would fall under one or other of the five classes ; 
but their combination will not make a separate kind of 
Such a If might in fact be classed under as 
many heads as there are fallacies involved in it. Thus if 
■we take the syllogism, i the I 5 will 

he found to fall under all the five heads of Sinai- 


38 


1 Nyaya-Bindu-TtkU, Bib. In, p, 104. 
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larly in <ierif%T ^35rf^ra[, the has fallacies of 

all kinds. In ^fr ^I^iTra: OTra;, the fg is of three kinds: 

’^rfsntr^T and while in 'PTwra; 

the If would be both ^psnrowscrfir^srrf and 5?Tn:trf5nnr%'^. If 
the division had been applied to instead of Iffhr, how 
could these mixtures of several fallacies have been classed? 
They can neither be put under one only of the possible 
iheads, nor form an independent class. Hence Naiyayikaa 
have adopted the better plan of classifying all the fallacies 
■or errors that are possible in a If, and then denominating a 
If which possessed one or more of them as fallacious in 
so many ways. The author of Dldhiti remarks to the same 
elBfect : ‘ ‘ ‘ !%:§:: ’ ffUnf 

‘ the fallacious reasons aM divided into five classes not be- 
cause only five varieties of them are possible, but because 
the errors which underlie them are of so many kinds. ’ The 
correct method for a Nyaya writer would therefore be to 
classify and define the five If^l^Ts or fallacies and then to 
define a as one that is infected with one or more of 
i^hem. 

%, Anmmbhatta has avoided the difficulty by simply 
enumerating in the text only the five kinds of f^T^s without 
defining ) in general and then adding the 

definition of a Ifflf as added in T. D. The remark of 
Nilakaijiha shows that the word If^prr^ is used by the 
author in two different senses in the text and in the com- 
mentary. In the text it means a , since the five class- 
names given are names of the Ifs while the definition in 
T. D. is that usually given of a The five errors in a 

If corresponding to the five f Slf s mentioned in the text 
are given by H. B. as ( discrepancy ), ( con- 
trariety ), ( counter-balance ), 3tf%r% ( inconclusive- 

ness ) and srrsr ( absurdity ). The five apparent reasons which 
derive their names from these errors are respectively called 
( discrepant, or inconsistent ), ( contrary ), 

(counter-balanced), (inconclusive) and frf^ 

' - ‘ ^ ‘ , i i ' ■; f . 1 t i 

' i" ‘ • • * J t i T --‘j t / i & Jul’" * i ' tl‘\ ' 
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3. T. D. de#nes a as 

‘that which is the subject of a right know- 
ledge which prevents a judgment. ’ The 
errors napied above prevent a conclusion 
lithat would otherwise follow from the reason given. Thus 
in the syllogism the judgment that the 

lake is fiery would follow in due course, if it were not for 
^)ur certain knowledge that there is no smoke on the lake. 
This knowledge becomes therefore 3TffJriffjn^5r5='ir^ and the 
^subject of that knowledge, namely the absence of smoke on 
iihe lake, becomes a But why say ? The 

word rrUir4 is used to prevent an erroneous knowledge of a 
■ ^hr from obstructing even a valid sTjwfff. As for example, 
-our familiar syllogism a%nrR; urnu; may be opposed 
by an erroneous perception that there is no fire on the 
mountain. The however being only a nrr 

ought not to make the f 5 in 'ri^r etc,; and 

hence the restriction that the knowledge of ^rrn or any 
-other must itself be right knowledge, and not a wiT 

merely. 

4. The definition however is imperfect in another way, 

hecause it does not cover those such as 

’aruaTsrT%l% and which do not prevent an 

sTgiRta directly but only indirectly, by preventing aTrr^TW 
or or 'frrrriT, and are thus 3rar«irr%^ themselves so 
far as stfrfrTa!Tf^srf’'ir is concerned, NUakar).tha therefore 
remarks, aarrgfJrraT^wsrfS^rartriif^f^acprorr^^T^qrr^f ^ i ^ 
:o£r(^=gT^cr%rrjRa 

atotrrra:. The word in the definition is to be 

^enlarged so as to include that is srrrfff^Hor 

#lp^ra, whatever it may be. In this way and other 

e[rTs which directly affect the only but not the 

will be included in the definition. The same result 
might be obtained, says the author of the Dldhili, by taking 
to mean not a simple judgment wfgfrrra, but 
firj%?trg:firfH, as Other writers 

like T.K. avoidthediffioulty by a:;taal]y introducing the word 
after in the definition. 
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5. After knowing what a is, it is easy to define a. 

as Another definition^ 

Srroneomfeasons ^ given by T. B. and Sankara- 

Mtsra IS fHtJmTffT WTOT *nT' 

‘ wanting in any of the five or- 
four requisites of a good tg'. * This latter definition is 
simpler as well as more scientific, because it takes away ths' 
necessity of recognizing so many ll#Ts, all of which can in. 
fact be reduced to the absence of one or more of the five 
requisites of a y-Sci. ’ ^ 

6. Although all writers are practically agreed as to the- 
definition of a %?gn'*nrer, there is no such unanimity about its 
number. The chief divergence of views is between the Nai- 
yayikas, who on the authority of Gotama recognize five- 
fallacious reasons mentioned by Awuam&MWa, and the Faise- 
sikas, who following KavMa acoept only three, namely,. 

1 %^ and 3Tf%^. The divergence is not however 
radical, for the last two, and <11 Nd, which Gotama 

enumerates separately, are included by Vaiimkas either 
under or under or as it i®. 

often called. ^ Again the names of the several ^F^Pfrrg's are 
not the same in all books. Gotama names the five as ^rsqiTT- 

and STiftcTqnF. ® Gf these - 
the first two are identical with those given by Annambhattcu 
is defined as tha-t which leaves the oonolusion, 
doubtful, owing to the opposition of an equally strong argu- 
ment on the other side,* and is therefore the same as our 
A is that^hioh is as doubtful as the 

and which is therefore sursrrrfltf corresponds to- 

our OT%. aphorism® is a little obscure, but hi» 

doctrine is unmistakably summed up in the verse of an un- 
known writer, quoted by Prasastapadn, 

‘ Kasyapa or Kanada declared three false 
reasons, and #%vr. ’ Of these and 

1 V. S. Up. Calo, ed. p. 159. 

2J6idp.l50. 

3 G. S. I. 2, 45. 

4 G, S. 2, 48. 

5 V. S. in. 1, 15. 
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:are the same as ours, while corresponds to 

. or g <^egfl% ^. A fourth one named is also added 

'by some writers, but it is, says ^anfcarct Afisra,^ identical 
with and therefore comes under Bud- 

• dhists, like the author of NyayarBvndu, adopt the enu- 
meration and terminology of KayEda. The sub-divisioiis o 

and appear to be the work of modern 

■writers. 


7. 


It is obvious that the difference between Qotama and 
jfTa^ada mainly lies in the recognition of 
Formal and Mate- srrf^fT. These together form 

. rial failures. ^ separate group of material fallacies, as 

distinguished from the other three, which may for convenience 
be called /or/flo/ fallacies. Many European logicians regard 
material fallacies as being out of the province of logic, and 
. a similar reason may have prompted Kayada to exclude ^fsr- 
and ertf^ from his list of fferPJTKs. The exclusion of 
and ( which correspond to the two 

■ tf^Rres and srrf^fT ) by some' writers from among the 

five requisites of a good niay be accounted for on the same 

ground. It must however be stated, to prevent any misunder- 
standing, that there is in Indian Logic no such clearly marked 
division oi format and material fallacies as was laid down by 
Aristotle under the two names of fallacia in dictione, and 
fallacia extra dichanem. It will be found later on that some 
varieties of and when reduced to an English 

•syllogism, disclose material fallacies, while others are formal 
.fallacies. The fact is that the peculiar ' form of Sanskrit 
' syllogism did not permit a clear demarcation of formal from 
, material fallacies, nor are the two so separated in practice 
Most of the so-called formal fallacies involve material miscon- 
ceptions or overstatements, while almost all the material 
fallacies can be avoided by a strict adherence to the syllo- 
gistic /orm: The distinction is purely artificial, and has not 
i been observed by the Naiyayikas* 
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The discrepant reason is one that coexists partially. It 
is threefold^ over-wide^ peculiar and non^exclusive. One that 
coexists with negation of the thing to be proved is over-widey e. g. 
mountain is fiery became it is knowaUey since knoxabilitu 
exists vith absence of fire on a Lake. Peculiar is that which m - 
not found either in similar or contrary mstances ; e. g. Sound ’ 
is eternal because it is Word. The genus word is absent 
from all efetmt and non-eternal things, and resides in Sound 
only. Non-exclusive is that which has neither similar norctis-^ 
similar instances ; e. g. Everything is transitory because it is 
knowoble. Here ever ything being the subject of inf erence, there 
is no separate example. 


Discrepant rea- 
son. 


is w w#wfr: ‘ that which involves a 

ov discrepancy oi the with the 
WST. ’ It is defined as or ‘ co- 

existing with the WOT only partially/ 
Thus if one says ^OT: I UsT ( OTtjr- 

wr aaririrwft uw Wfw. the ^ will be 3T^n%5E or 
OTfuww, because there are the earthy atoms which though 
are just as there is 3f% which is both an^ ■ 

3n%?r. Hence the OTn^ is not correct ; that is, the co- 

exists partially with the WOT, partially with the wsmTOT, . 
and entirely with neither. Fafsj/aj/ana explains the word 
as, I Wtwfsiitww: I T%Rr 

|%qgi||t[r|i|5|pa% WOTTWOTPrsPiWg;.’ The word 
implies the same thing, for OTl%rT^ or 

that is, ‘ it is a property which leads to the proof of both 
WOT and its negation, and thus causes doubt about the WOT. 
Tjbe wtrfirw^ Jibs a tendepoy to prove both WOT and its;, 
negation because it is cpexistent with both ; and the 
simulhjnequs,j^nowledge of these ^ tji^^o,. extremes, produces 
of We WOT which is Hence Kavada.- 


l Fat. on. G. S. 1,2, 66. 
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JSOtes. 


2. is subdivided into three varieties 

( OvBT^wide) 1 3SWWTW { P^culicir) and 3^3^- 
Jts three varieties. ( J^oTv^exclusive ). Of tliese or 

the ov^r^widemarh is * that which is found 
both on the m!? and the that is. which co-eiists both 
with and its negation’. ^nmm6//a«a defines a jnOT 
simply as one that coexists with KTVtmn^.^t the Ml 

definition would be that given by T. K. 

reason why Annambhafta omits 
Over-wide mark. from his definition IS that it is necessarily 
implied in an such as the 

is, and need not therefore be particularly mentioned. As an 
illustration of ^ranvr the author gives Mountain 
because it is knowable ” , where the reason, ^imwability. 
exists both in things known to possess fire as the 
heartb, and also things that have no fire, as a lake, ih 
being thus associated with both and there 

is no reason why one should be inferred from it not the 
other; but both cannot exist together and 
fallacious. Similarly in war the ^ is 

being found to co-exist both with in and with 

in 

3. The sRliUTrar or Peculiar is just the opposite of^ 

being found neither in ^rwrnor in TW^. 
Peculiar mark. jtg absence in the m of course natu- 

ral, because even a good tg is non-existent 
in ; but the fallacy of swrvnrnr consists in its being ab- 
sent in also. If the is overwide, owing to its 

trespassing on the forbidden region of raW, this is not 
wide enough as it does not even cover the leg^imate 
ground of ^^rwr. One errs on the side of excess, the other on 
that of defect; and thus both are equally falla- 
cious. The sWTvnrnt, in fact, as its name denotes, 

is a peculiar characteristic of the which exists nowhere 
else, and for which therefore no can be foun . 

As for example, if we say, “ Sound is eternal, because it has 
the nature of sound,” the-nature of sound, i?Ts^,isapeoulair 
oharacWristio of sound ; and being so, can lead to no valid 

conclusion. In this case the ^ ® 

having the would be ether and other etero^ 
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things, while the t%T?!T instances would he all non-eternal 
products, such as a jar. The ^ exists in neither, and 
hence it is called sWT^iTRor. 






4. The third variety of is (hfon-exclu- 

• \ siye ) which is defined in the text as ‘ one 

^Non-exclusive neither a npr a T%^ SCTfcT, / 

that is, , which is never present where the 
is present, excepting of course the <T^ itself. Now 
this can happen only when all things in this world are in- 
cluded in 7^, and so nothing is left outside the range of 
that can he denominated or The definitions 

given in T. K. and T. A. make this quite clear. They are, 
or ‘ one in which the universality of 

things is the W, ’ that is, one in which the WWT is unascer- 
tained ( ) of all things in the world; and there is there- 

fore no or where the BTST or its negation might 
he said to be ascertained ( ). The example given in 
the text is “All things are transient, because they are know- 
able,” where being the 'T^, there is no or 

apart from it. But why cannot the individuals, says an 
objector, serve as tT<T^ or ? that is, why cannot we 
argue, i u ^ gc grra : I i ?rarT 

'TC ^ ? It cannot be said that the being in 

■^Hr, it is necessarily so in "q?, 'T3r and ; for first the 
( srwucsr ) may be in the at one time, and be 

at another ; and secondly uncertainty as to the whole does 
not necessarily imply, an equal uncertainty as to individuals 
or some parts of that whole, 'qa: and qar therefore which 
are certainly transient might very well serve as 
to prove 3ti%?q'?gr on To remove this objection modern 
Ncdyayikas define an as ‘ one in 

which the wst is only positively connected with the t3, 
and so there is neither a sqi^qsani^ nor a But 

this -latter definition also is faulty, as it would apply even to 
a %gr5!T»<(l'q' The proper answer to the first objection 
■would be that in an sif'TRfTft, although there may be indi- 
vidual .thinp in w'hich the is ascertained, there is 

n^ sirfS' either of the .snfqft’i or of . the. kind, since 
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■to this fallacy because the 7^ being universal nothing is 
-excluded from it, 

5. Now it may be asked, why are these three fallacies, ap- 
parently so dissimilar, and the last a quite anomalous case, 
•classed under ? A. closer examination of the 

definitions and examples of the three varieties will how- 
ever show that there is a common principle underlying 
the division, and that principle is derived from the general 
definition of ^3rfir=3rrt itself. 

A or discrepant reason has been defined as 

‘ one which is not uniformly concomitant 
■vision^explainet^'' is, which uniformly exists 

neither with nor with It 

is neither purely 3r!=5ri^, nor purely sqi^r%, nor both com- 
pletely, but half of this and half of that. It is thus 
defective in either or both of the two requisites of a 
namely, and ft^^SErrsr#. Now there are four and 

■only four ways in which the two properties may be pre- 
dicated of a Ig', namely, both may be present, both may be. 
absent, or either may be present when the other is absent,. 
Thus we have four cases : (1) presence of both and 

; (2) absence of both of them ; (3) presence of. 
but absence of ; (4) absence of 

but presence of ■t%g^5g|^r%. The first is undoubtedly a 
-case of as both the requisites are present, and may 
therefore be left out. In the latter three cases the is 
obviously defective, and is respectively called erfgtffrR, 
and ewngRer. ST^g^friv has been defined as one that 
has neither a nor a l%g^ ; that is, there is no 
on which the co-exists with^nvg nor a f%g^ from which 
the tg is just as the is. ei^rg^fTR has therefore 
neither of the two properties and ftg^T5qTir%. The 

third case is that of a ^apantgr which is defined as existing 
both on the and the ftg^ ; that is, there is trg^TtTtg 
but no f^^T3gT?(%. The fourth is eitnuigor which, as non- 
existing on both and flg^ instances, possesses only 
but not ^ETg^trwr. Ths three varieties are thus 
no&ingbut the three possible ways in which the- 
' ^ defectiveness ) of a may occur. ' • ' : 
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6. One more point remains to be noticed in connectioik 
with these, and especially the last two 
namely, in what je- 

distingjiished. spect they do respectively differ from 

551'41^ and %^555?nfro% The in- 

stances of ^iTinTOT and 3l!5rmTfwr given in the text are very 
similar to those given for and %^cin^RP, and no- 

distinction can at first sight be made between the two pairs.. 
A comparison of the illustrations will however show the- 
difference. Thus <T^ ^%ang: urPTfsiT'a; is a while 

is a %qrc5r^t. The difference be- 
tween the two lies in the which is co-extensive with 
^e laM^n the latter case, but not so in the first. Similarly 

or is 

while tfSr# sfi^rrma: will be srrrct, the difference 
being the same^ namely, that the ^v3r in a is 

oo-eitensive with the 55, but not so in the swmTfnr. Now 
why should this difference make one a good and the other 
a bad inference ? The reason is obvious When the ww and 
Ig coincide with each other, there is no scn^n: or discre- 
pancy between the two, although we cannot always have a- 
or T%SjT??lR. The essence of wnsmtir and aRRHOT lies 
not so much in the absence of ?r<T^ or S'grR, but in the 
imperfect generalization, the absence of the SHIR only indi- 
cating the or defect in the snfw. 


Sect. LIV, 

Contrary reason is that which is pervaded by the negadicn 
of the thing to be proved, e. g. Sound is tternal because it is~ 
created. CreatdbUity is covered by-the negation of eternity or 
transitoriness. 

1. or contrary reason is *. that wWoh 'is less ex- 

! ; tensive than the negation of RR' and is- 

; (Contrary reasori. eObxii^ent with RttT.’ As when wo 

; . say, ‘ Sound is eternal, because it is artifi-T 



does' it prove The at 

anhther in such an i 

eiirnai> because it is artifiic^sl. 
siiitent witii in the same 1 
^steht with the^<T in a 001 
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wr *^9 b# * notv ^ m ^ 

The % bem^^ thus becomes a 

or ^ of that and that 

the artificitdness of sound is exactly the reason why sound 
should be nott-eternaL Thus the fallacy consists in drawing a 
conclusion just contrary to that which would be justified by 
the reason. This accords well with Gotanwis definition 

‘ a is that which is contrary to 

the conclusion desired to be drawn. ' 

2 . !%:§: differs from in never existing 

on the as the latter does ; while it differs from 
in existing on the unlike the latter which does not 
The chief distinction between and is that in 

the former the is only imperfect or defective, while in 
the latter it is actually contrary. There is only a discre^r 
pancy in the first ; there is direct opposition in the second. 


Sect. LY. 

The ambiguous or inconclmive reason is that wherein 
there is another reason proving the negation of the thing to be 
proved ; e. g. Sound is eternal^ because it is audible tike any 
other sound ; and sound is non-^eternal^ because it is a creation 
like a jar. 

The ^rSTf^q-^ differs from the in this, that while in 
the latter the very same |g which ought to 
iount^Scir prove ^rnarr^r^ is given as a reason for 
reason. proving the WfUT, in ^fsrmT^T the ^ which 

proves ^irrw^ is different ( ^•rT’C ) from, 
that actually given. For example, if we say ‘Sound is eternal, 
because it is apprehended by the organ of hearing, ’ the ^ 
given, namely sgrWPfj does- not prove ; but neither 

The however is proved by 

an inference as, ‘ Sound is non- 
,, .in t%^.the„^ is inoon- 
inferencejinwuf^^ it isincon- 
in a contrary inference. ia 


Mi 
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classed bj Vaiie^kas under snf^cT, of wMch it is in one 
•sense a species 5 but there is a clear distinction between the' 
two. In ^f^cT the of the inference in question is actual- 

ly disproved by a stronger proof of another kind, such as 
perception ; as for instance, if one says “ Fire is cold be- 
cause it is a substance, the is proved to be false by 

our actual of the heat of fire, according to the 

maxim srrHtr^. In there is no such 

•of the inference by a stronger proof, but only a counter- 
balancing of two inferences, which, being of equal weight, 
are mutually destructive, but neither prevails over the other. 
This peculiarity of was well expressed by the more 

-significant name ( Inconclusive ) which Gotama 

^ave it. Gotama" B definition is q^r^srq^^%frrr ^ 

\ stcP^qt is an argument and its T%5tTr 
is the curiosity (iSi^iTOr) or expectancy ( 3 Tr^^) which is creat- 
ed inthe course ofthe argument,andremains until it is satisfi- 
ed by a certain and well-grounded conclusion. An inference 
which is inconsequential owing to being counterbalanced ( or 
•opposed by a coutrary inference of equal weight ) does not 
remove this sr^^ 0 Tf%?crT ; and hence a is defined as 

a which though propounded for the purpose of giving 
-a certain conclusion ( ) leaves the expecta- 
*‘tion of a certain conclusion unfulfilled.^ It is therefore 
"TO*, that is, as Vatsydyana explains it, 

* always remaining in the stage of a non-concluded argu- 
ment. ^ The word also conveys the same sense, but 

rather distantly. The author of Z)?f?A 2 i/r interprets it b>b 

^ To understand this 

•derivation, it’ must be observed that when there are two 
j mutually destructive inferences containing the two that 
. are of each other, the judgment is impeded because 
'the two %a;s give rise to distinct ^RTO^s leading to quite 
■<5ontraTy conclusions. It is needless perhaps to point out 
ihat is such, only so long as it is' of equal 

weight with its contrary ( 

, l%srtr: )* As soon as the becomes stronger by any 
j aeason/the former ceases to be a ^csri?ftr¥r, and becomes 
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a ^rnOtr. Thus if there are two arguments, one in harmony 
with the or any other and the other opposed': 

to it, the latter is «rn%r on account of the greater weiehfc 
of the former. ' 


SECT. LYI. 3T%g:: 

Futile reason is oF three sorts-, having non-existent subject,., 
non-existent reason, and non-existent concomitance. Non-existent' 
subject is thus-— Skyey lotus is fragrant because it is a lotus like- 
a lotus in a lake. Here skyey lotus is the subject, but it does 
not exist at all. A Non-existent reason is this • — Sound 
is a quality because it is ocular. Here Sound is not ocular 
as it is audible. Non-existent concomitance is one which in- 
volves a limitation or condition. Condition i,s- that which 
pervades iha thing to be proved, but does not pervade the 
reason. Pervasion of the thing to be proved means not having 
absolute negation co-existent with the thing ; while non-per- 
vasion of reason means having absolute negation co-existing 
with the reason. In 'the mountain is smoky because it has fire ^ 
contact with wet fuel is the^ condition. For inslwnee wherever 
there is smoke there is contact of wet fuel. Where there is 
fire, not necessarily is there contact of wet fuel ; e. g. there is 
no contact of wet fuel in an iron ball. Thus wet fuel is the 
condition because it pervades the thing to be proved and does not 
pervade the reason. Fieriness is a futile reason owing to 
the condition. 

1. The fourth is or unproved 

AeiddUa or Incon- Calls similar- 

clusive reason, to ), on account of its being as doubt- 
ful as the An3T%?[l5is one that 
has the fPT called 3Tr§r^, and 3 ti%i% is defined by Udaya-^ 
ndcma as m-m srttf^; ‘ absence of 

the T§T% which consists in the true cognition of the ^ir- 
as a property of the g?T; J or, briefly speaking, 
is the non-production of grriT^l Hence has been 
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defined as any cause, other than a (which gives rise 

to ^ransRrrT ), which obstructs the knowledge of ilTnFniT. As 
( arriSIsri^OTifT^HT^rR ) is composed of three elements, 
corresponding to the three terms of the syllogism, namely 
anf^, <T^r and T^PiRfeTr or 5 ^ 1 , the obstruction to the 
knowledge of will be caused by a defect or error in 

the apprehension of any of its three constituents. Thus an 
STflra? ff naturally resolves into three varieties, formed 
according as the error lies in the knowledge of 1 ^, or of or 
of aTria". The first is called the second 

and the third 



2, .4wMam6Aa«a only enumerates the three varieties, 
without defining either 3(1%^ ingeneral or 
AsiddhaT^°^ its first two varieties. stTSPITT^? is defined 
as that is, a ‘ %H’ 

the subject ox place ot which is devoid of the distinctive 
■character of the supposed 7^. ’ Thus in the example, “ A 
sky-lotus is fragrant, because it is a lotus, " the reasoning 
would be correct if the ^ sky-lotus were a real thing ; 
but being only an imaginary thing, it is devoid of the essence 
of the supposed namely stPRlUrg. Here the is not 
simply, but ggjfrgsrfgtw or and 

hence the g^TcTTg^^^ or the essence of g^TcIT is ggjftgfg which 
never exists on an In this case, being misled by the 

metaphorical application of the word 3^%?^ to we 

attribute the qualities of a real lotus to a fictitious thing, the 
eiistence of which is quite hypothetical or unproved. Here 
the g^TtTTg=5%5sgPW is *TTP#5Rg, because it distinguishes 
fgff, the g^ in this case, from other lotuses; and as 
itself is a real thing, the falsity of nggpcRf? must be due to 
the non-existence of its the gggrgfg, according to 

the maxim, when a property predicated of a qualified thing 
( ) cannot reside in the qualified { (g’^r^g-) it is attri- 
buted to the qualification ( tn'R gfg fgl%'gr 

•iigg^rasTOTg ). In the present instance there is on the g^ the 
non-existence of the g^nTTg^rgepgff, that is, ngffigcg. An 
^ 3 ff 8 s(g or g^ however may be 3Tf%^ in two ways, either by 
' bding altogether non-existent, as in the above example, ■ ol; , 
by Wanting the character of g^rarr, that is f%gpgwgrtg<f etc.' 
'Take, -for example, sr |! rg l T R fgT^> 


j • . I !f > '■ ! "* f i 
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Here the being identical with the gT«r { ), the 
■ argument is mere f%55^Ttvr!T, ‘proving what is already proved. ^ 
As there is no here, the is wanting in the 

•essential character of »T^nTT, and is therefore Hence T ‘ 

D. remarks under the next section that according to ancients 
comes under 3Tr«raT%^, while moderns regard it 
as a separate fJnrffSTTJT and not a fallacy. 


3. The second variety non-existence, is so called 

because in it the itself is ap^ig, i. e. 

The second kind, non-existent on the ; as in the example 
given in the text, the does not 

■exist on Other examples of are ^ 

pmi«rirf?fcp or si^rri^- 

wnotcNfa;, in all of which it will be marked that the 
tl is non-existent on the It differs from 3TTsrutT%^ in 
this, that in the latter the ap«nT is either false or not a proper 
'«T^, while in the former, both and arrsm may be real 
things but there is no connection between them, or rather 
the negation of 55, and not the ^5, resides in the 
'•PTfp^ has many sub-varieties, such as Pnrrfg^, 

and all of which ultimately resolve 

into the general characteristic that the If, as it is taken, is 
non-existent on the 'TW- In this r aspect may be 

.said to be complementary to and enrsRr. 

The three varieties of pcm'^neTR:, as has been already shown ~ 
turn on the existence or the non-existence of two of the five 
requisites of a , namely and ftT^arn# ; while 

^csntq^ and wn% are due to the neglect of the last two 
requisites. '!E^!OTf%5S[ is due to the absence of the first and 
the most important requisite, namely Hot that the 

If is unreal or non-existent in itself, but that it lacks the 
•essential character of If fP, namely The real defi. 
.nition of a therefore is^r-'r^rTf%fP»5[. 

4. cqrwjf5rij%:5, non, -existent emcomitance or improper 

limitation, is defined by Annambhatta as *a 

The third kind, mark which has a ( suppressed ) condition 
, (OTtfl), that is, which is true conditionally 

■bnly. T. K. and the older writers generally define it as 
If: ‘ a mark which is devoid of the 
(distinguishing attribute that is necessary to make it tfregr 


rrm 
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STTcpr. Wlieii the 53 , in the form in -which it is given, is- 
not known to be invariably accompanied by the 'OTW it is 
not ^rttrsTTMI, that is, its is 3iT%^ or doubtful. Such- 

at^is wanting in the proper- eitlier br 
excess when it is too generally stated, or by defect when 
it is unnecessarily restricted by a limitation that might be- 
totally false or superfluous. Any way the fS is different 
from what it ought to be, and its is therefore- 

questionable. A ^ does not exist on the ? 

while a is not mwrfab/y associated with 

In one the is vitiated ; in the ^other the cimsr is- 

faulty. The stock example is l^cfr 

‘ the mountain is fiery because it has golden smoke. Here 
although mere W is is not ; for the- 

additional epithet makes it a different thing which is not 

invariably associated with fire. In this example the STpar- 

W is not mere but or rather 

which does not exist oh the IfT ; and hence is 

sTtwif5rTi%^. 


So far there is not much difference of opinion,^ but an- 
cients and moderns are as usual divided as 

Difference bet- to the exact scope of this fallacy. In the 

SrC''”"' above example, the epithet is not' 

only superfluous, but makes the Is unreal. Suppose how- 

-ever we have eriittra Here although the 

adjective sflcJ is superfluous, it does not make the 53 actually 
false, and the argument will in spite of be valid. Hence 
the moderns regard it, not as a case of 5J^T*n^, but only as- 
a fault of language, called (tautology). The ancients 

however include the case under because 

being a needless limitation of is as misleading as WA^^- 
and cannot therefore be the proper ^W.- 

The reasonwhy this is regarded as fallacy by 

the ancients appears to be that the addition of the qualifica- 
r conveys by implication that unqualified W ia- 

hot^flEmwr, and that it is the limitation that- 

: r:hrihis it within the pale of the thus becomes- 

which it really is not. 
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6. Now'this 3tr%^ of o^nrS’ may occur in two ways, eithe^■ 

whentheconcomitanceisnotp^^Ted■ 
is^ftwokinTs*^'^^'^ owing fco its non-observation in any other 
place, or when it is actually proved to b© 
false owing to the presence of some ov condition. 

Accordingly there are two varieties of sUT'a (1) 

‘ not concomitant with tmsr and {%) 
‘concomitant with tnw only conditionally. ’ The 
instance of the first is I trqr 

■enfr:, where the invariable concomitance of ttw and ^rfeTcpfer 
is not proved. The cases of and would 

also apparently come under this class, because there too the 
srrTTff is not proved. The other variety is that oi a. conditional 
smfH' and is ordinarily known as #r<Tri^ . The familiar 
example of a is ytfft where ^ is not 

WTe'rrwr absolutely, but becomes so only when we add the 
condition stttfUJTtfuin 'dfr ; that is, fire in general is not 
invariably accompanied by smoke, but fire in contactwith wet 
fuel is. Hence the ^ in this case, namely yT§, is made tlTwr-. 
suTcsT only when we add to it the limitation K* 

The is too widely stated and requires to be restricted 
to make the true. In one sense this case is the 

converse of gjT^sRiprjjT. In that case the fallacy consisted in 
the add ition of an unnecessary restriction, while in this, it con- 
sists in the omission of a necessary one. In both' oases, how- 
ever, the is equally false, and hence the general 

definition of a applies to both. 

1 * • ........ 

7. After having comprehended what suTcqr(gn%^ really 

is, the student will be in a position to 
J.nnambhatta's understand and correctly estimate An- 
definitton. nakibhatta 's statement that a ^i^nTrr^tP fg is 

^qieq-fq-rRp^. There is a difference of opinion as to the tfue 
meaning of this statement. S. C. takes it as a definition of 
sgTWTsrrRp?, but it will be seen from what has been said 
above that wnrrm^ can properly be a definition of only on© 
kind of and does not at all apply to instances 

like On the other hand Nilakaritha seems to 

take the statement not as a definition, but as a reply to* 
those who class as a separate ^fsrnTRT. The inter-’ 

pretation of Nilakantha would undoubtedly be preferable’ , 
"40 ' : .....v'' 
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as it saves the author from a pal|>able error ; but there is 
against it the unequivocal statement of T. D. 

^nrTRr=l» ifff. We have no choice therefore but 
to agree vyith 8. C, in taking the sentence as a definition. 
There are only two suppositions on which J.rtnam6Ao.tta's 
definition can be reconciled with the general doctrine of 
Either he included instances like 
and trtfrg; under itself, or he 

relegated them to some other head of %csrc>TRr. Both sup- 
positions are plausible and may be partly true. In the in- 
ference, for example, vye can conceive of 

an such as or so that 

ether and other eternal things may not be simply be- 
cause they exist. Thus the will be 5ffnTr{%^. Simi- 
larly we might regard as an instance of 

firSi, since, there being no sUch thing as in the 

world, the is non-existent on the >1^. In this manner 
we can perhaps justify Annambhatta's definition ; but the 
fact that it is inconsistent with the express views of other 
eminent authorities such as Gange^a, Baghunatha, and Fes- 
mnafhcc is undeniable. On the other hand there is a 
distinct school of writers who exclude even the ^TTri^ 
proper from the class of aiT%^ and put it under 

; and their reasoning is very plausible. they say, 

vitiates 5UTTH, which in its turn destroys is 

therefore not a direct cause of pro- 
duces of anft, and that strru^t obstructs the aig- 

fJr%. sarqm therefore being 3Pfrriiint%^ is not itself a 
the real ^ in all the ^rUTtW %gB being the which 

springs from Hence is in fact only a spe- 

cies of ^rsufvRnT. The difference between this view and 
the generally accepted opinion is that the former includes 
thetnrrf^ under because there is the 

while the latter includes it under 5qpaif?rT%^ because there 
is the 3i%%of5»rrf^. 

8, A. question here arises as to what distinction can be 
made between sqf^R: and 3n%i% of 5un%. 

; ; distinction is important, because it is 

5 ; Hton^a^. ^ , ,, that on which the diffei?enoe between $aTT-». 

I'Tl 4 f * rrr and" a ' '^fVTRnr^ depend^- 

'■« ■’ ■ 
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-Apparently tlie two are identical, because both of them, 
■denote the break ■, of. the invardable oonpomitance of and 
The distinction is rather nicely drawn, but it is real. 
It is that Is positive while is negative. 

is the cause whjich actually disturbs the invariable 
■concomitance ; is only the absence of that concomitance. 

is the certainty that the anft is false, 3Tf%f% is the 
uncertainty that it is real. arr^TR is therefore stronger 
•and more palpable, while 3Tf%T% occurs more frequently in 
practice and is not easily detected. Instances often occur in 
■which we strongly suspect that the generalization is imper- 
fect, but we cannot positively say why it is so. The example 
3^: is of this kind, for we can neither say that 

and are associated, nor that they are not. To 
take a common instance, both gravity and elasticity being 
•common properties of all matter are found invariably 
•associated with each other; and yet we cannot say that 
•one is stnoT of the other. The concluding remark of IT. B. 
where this distinction is expressed in a peculiarly technical 
language, though somewhat obscure, amounts to the same 
'thing. T. D.’s dictum that in ^^rnTRor there is 
’ gT ^ [ T *n g r. *. e. sqrf^Rnr, while in arreiTf^Tl‘%^' there is 
suTtRPirra’, is really the same distinction expressed in a slight- 
ly different way. In we are assured of the non- 
existence of i. e. of the actual existence of 

while in we are certain only of the non-exist- 
ence of ®ITT%, but cannot positively say whether there is an 

actually snrt. 

9. has been defined as ^qrf^qj, but the mean- 

ing of the latter phrase cannot be under- 
Upndht. stood unless we know what an is. 

^rrn^ is a I 5 that is true condittomlly ; 
hut what is a condition ? Etymologically the word is 

interpreted by Udayandcarya as 

vnSfitcSlT#:. It is a thing which imparts its own 
property to another object placed in its vicinity, as a red 
flower which makes the crystal placed over it look like a 
ruby by irpparting to it its own redness, not really but seem- 
ingly. The flower is therefore the OTrf%. Similarly the all- 
pervading -iSfcdsa appears to have dimensions and form when 
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circumscribed iu a jar. because the oHfcs ^TTlt th& 

■ere is for fcbe time being imparted to it. is therefore- 

tbe condition or tbe surrounding circumstances, individumly 
and collectively, whiob give a thing its distinctive cha- 
racter for the time being, and make it look as it ^pears 
to us. Although therefore a thing may generally belong 
to a class, its specific character by which we usually 
distinguish the thing from other species or individuals of 
the same class is given to it by its Thus though 

smoke may be generally said to be produced from fire, the ■ 

specific and immediate cause of its production is the pre- 
sence of wet fuel, for it is wet fuel that, when ignited, in- 
variably gives out smoke. There is therefore an invariable 
concomitance ( 5 trn%)betweenwei: fuel and smoke, for the smoke, 
being the immediate effect of wet fuel, cannot ^xist ^without 
its cause, the wet fuel. In other words ^ is 
and is the smw of It is not however a 

general rule that wet fuel exists wherever there is fire, for 

fire may exist on dry fuel or without any fuel at all, as in a 
red-hot iron ball. Therefore is^not the 

of Thus which is the of isp, that' 

is the invariable condition on which the production of smoke 
depends, may be described as ^ that 

is it is more extensive than ’SFT and less^ extensive than 
It is intermediate between the two, and is in fact the differ- 
ence by which the range of ^ is smaller than the range of 
^ If we take the figure on p. 283 it will correspond to the- 
eimmon BEG, which added to the smaller square of smoke- 
makes the larger one representing fire. When therefore we 
reason ^ invariably checks us. Bor 

if this syllogism is valid, ^ being must be the 

sgrreBofthelgmi. But is already shown to- 

be the sgTW of W ? a fortiori must be 

tbesuW^P of yqt. It is however shown to be the ariUlW 
The same thing thus becomes both arrqtp and 
gramsp of which is absurd. Hence the inference 
cannot be valid, that is, the is not a 

i: laut a 

' ied,\3^c^ the som.e conolusiop Ijy diT,ect reas 9 niogi 

‘'=4' wr^is-t^m |ir;i^io.f,,thfr 


'A fortiori hti^ Is always the of and can never 
be a proper for inferring the since a must be 
always the 55!TT'«T of its 'fTTW. A syllogism, therefore, having^ 
for its trmr and for its ^ or ^rUTf, is rendered invalid on 

• account of the presence of the 3^fvr, i. e. which 

being and may be expressed by the general 

formula, This is in fact the de- 

finition of 3Tnnl% given by Annambhatta, a definition which 
he has borrowed from Udayanucarya. In a valid syllo- 
■gism, such as giWcI there is no such 

because there 5n% and ^scr being ’OTW and respectively 

is not and The defini- 
tions of and given in the text are 

• easily understood. The first is the quality of never being 

the of any absolute negation co-existin g with, the ^TWT, 

or more shortly, the property of never being absent where 
the triw is present. The second of course is lust the opposite 
of this. 


Four kinds of 
Upadhi. 


10. T. D. notices four kinds of 'sr'Tn^ : — ( 1) that which co- 
vers the trrw absolutely, th&t is, universal- 
ly ; (2) that which covers it only in that 
form in which it exists on the •, (3) that 
which covers it only when it is associated with ; and 
lastly (4) that which exists in the independently, ans- 

■ stR’gqt*! is an instance of the first kind, because it co-exists 
with smoke everywhere. An instance of the second kind is 
sR^PP<tsr'^5r (manifested colour) in the inference q:t5: STfir^i 

because srar^Rin^rsrtCT co-exists with sntr- 
only when it is accompanied by But this 

is not a necessary condition for of all kinds 
i sinoe it does not exist in is necessary 

for only that kind of which is possible in the case of a 
thing like air, that is, the STt^T^ of external objects. Hence 

■ is an for gi%SarsRtrsfrJ5r only, that is, 

- as limited by a property residing in the viz. 

■^Tl. 

The tfiird is still more complex. In the instance 

is the because the sunt 

is true of *nu things only, and requires 
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to be limited by the qualification ^ *fnrfn' is a* 

necessary oondition,for a thing being only when! 

the thing is a product, since STtewn' though not a is- 

both arsiTg and 3Tr%n‘. is therefore the of the- 

srfSffqrsr of products, not of non-products, that is, it is 

Butin the above instance being 

the '?rm, and 3Tr%rUrg the is WteHTm^^vrenr^TsqtW, . 

Nildkaviha here reads srmtnm RSTT# WHTfgrg;, thus making 
tmT^TU' instead of the <T^ of the syllogism and adds the 
remark ^ sirUc# q^nwr 

But this appears to be wrong, for the syllogism, 
as put by NilalmntJia, -wfill be an instance of where 

t5 does not exist on the <1^, and not of or 

finc. The appended comment is also incorrect, because the 
ssTTTf^ here is not because aTsurg is not 

a g?TVTjf, but because the itself cannot be a 

Another instance of this kind of is 

??mpr:, fiirsrriTJTUi’Tia:, ‘ the unborn son of the woman 

named Mitra is dark-coloured, because he is a son of Mitr^ 
like his elder brothers. Here sgiwStSTfg is an because 

the dark colour is found only in those sons of Mib'a who • 
were born when their mother had eaten only vegetables and 
not ghee. Other sons of Mitr'd, born after eating ghee are 
not dark-coloured, while eating of vegetables is not known.i 
to produce dark colour anywhere except in JlfiYrS’ssons. 

The fourth kind of is STteWir where 

is because only those knowable things that are • 
(and not aTfuvcn’^rra' ) are destructible. But again ^trr^T 
is a condition for only when the thing is a product ; 

that is, it is the of where steUr?" 

ling neither the ^Tvnr nor ag^Tvni is an Hence - 

^r^RnifrarT^?r.’ 
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A nason is fahe wh^TB the negation of the thing to be 
proved 18 established bg another proof r e. g, fire is cMd as it 
is substance. Here coldness is the thing to be proved^ and 
its negation is hotness which is cognized by touch-perception. 
Hence the reason is futile, 

1. The special characteristic of snftcr has been already ex- 
plained in distinguisMng it from ^csrmq’^.^ 
or Contra- ‘ a ^ designed 

to prove a the negation of which is 
ascertained by another and presumably a more authoritative 
proof;^ for if the other proof is not stronger, it will not 
prevail and the first will not he aiTr^cT or contradicted/ 
Annambhatta^s definition of orrf^cT is in conformity with 
the opinion of fche ancient school that the knowledge of the 
^BTWr^TR obtained by the other proof must be a certain and 
right knowledge ( spRTriT^, ) Eaghundtha Siromarti and other 
moderns, however, think that it need not be TOFcircl?. Oarigosa's 
definition of which Annam- 

bhatta's definition is only a paraphrase, is simple and toler-- 
ably correct ; but it requires one important qualification, 
viz, in order to prevent it from applying in the 

case of an Thus when we say 

the same will have the i, e, Hmn in one 

part { ), and ^'q>rr*rp3r in another part 

and yet the inference will not be ?srr%r. It is therefore de- 
clared that in «rTf%T the ascertainment of must be 

with respect to the whole and not a part of it only* 
The complete definition therefore is (If 8'! ^ ^ - 

30^. The varieties of this are enumerated, according; 

as the thing apprehended by the other proof is of 

or and according as the other proof is STrCT^ 


Of 

i ''/SIS.:-.. 


1 See Note, imdieiiSeo, 54^p,^3j()7 
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2. It may be remarked by the by that there exists much 

OQiDfusion as to the correct reading of 

Correct reading. ^(^rr^rJTsrfirlnJT, among different copies and 
commentators, probably owing to the 
doubt whether there can be a of but there 

ought to be no reasonable doubt on the point after what 
has been already said as to the perception of qualities.' 

3. The five “ fallacious reasons ” having been explained, 

we may now take a brief survey of all of 

A_classification them together, in Order to understand, if 
<0} the fallacies, ^ , . . , , 

possible, what general principle underlies 

the classification given in the text and with what limita- 
tions it is to be accepted. In the first place, even a cursory 
glance will show that the five 'tf^rPTTtrs do not exhaust all 
the kinds of fallacies that are liable to be committed in the 
course of reasoning. They are professedly tf^ncrs only, 
that is, fallacies of the or middle term of the syllogism. 
But our daily experience shows that the other terms, the 
I mayor and the minor, are equally capable of hiding fallacies 

of their own, even though the middle be faultless. The two 
Illicit Processes of major and minor in English logic ate 
•distinctly fallacies of this latter kind. Again there are other 
■fallacies which are as it were extra-logical, and which can- 
j not be said to belong to particular terms, either because a 

j premise is false in fact though correct in form as in a 

I Petitio Principii, or because the argument is totally irrele- 

j;i'‘ . vant, as in an JgnoratiO Elenchi. What place is provided 

, for these in Sanskrit logic ? Or is it that they were not re- 

I f garded as fallacies in India ? The latter case is certainly 
jt i' ) ; not possible, for an argument once invalid is invalid wher- 

, 2i ;' eVer you go. So that either these fallacies must be includ- 

f «d in some one or other of the five classes of men" 

; tioned above, or there must be a separate group or 

^ . groups of fallacies not alluded to by Armambhgitta. A 

jilil perusal of the standard works on Nyaya shows that hoth 

x surmises are partially true. Like the tf«rr>iTRrs. some writers 

■ ' ’ ' f ; r tieat of other kinds of STT’iTrtrs also, such as a and a 

? which are as much fallacies as the ^csnUTOs and 


haye -their dzadt -equiyalents in English 
, i V — — • - ' v .. — 
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logic. And that Is jasi: as it should be, for if the ts is 
-liable to be mis-oonoeived and mis-stated, so are the 
the g'TST and the Many of these s^r*rrers and especially 

those of sarsTf are enumerated in old works.' Again Gotama 
mentions numerous fallacies of argumentunderthe.two heads 
■of srna and of which the |f^WWs form only a sub- 

division. Apart from these there are found in practice many 
oomplai cases of bad reasoning such as 35tf^ir?*TTsr*T, 
and 'g'spep. Strictly speaking therefore the so” called *tf^TWT^rs 
mentioned in Nyaya manuals form only a part of the possi- 
ble fallacies. 

4. A little consideration however will show that all the 
varieties of 3TT*rr^r can be reduced to a 

All fallacies re- %f^¥rrtr. A fallacy, in whatever part of 
bmfas.*° the syllogism it may lie, can by stating 

the syllogism in a logical form be reduced 
to some improper use of the middle term in one or both the 
premises. The middle term, being the link which connects 

■ the subject and the predicate of the conclusion, determines 

in fact the character of the whole syllogism ; and so if the 
latter is invalid the invalidity roust in one way or another 
a.rise from some defect in the connecting link. Not that 
•other parts of the syllogism may not be faulty, but the 
faults can, by re-stating the syllogism in a suitable formi 
he transferred to the middle term. This is rendered much 
easier in the Sanskrit syllogism than in the English, owing 
to the peculiar form of the former. The chief thing re? 
•quired for a valid in Sanskrit is a correct ; 

and a which is composed of three constituent ele- 

ments, T^rar, 'T^TinTaT and 551#, is correct only when its three 

■ oomponents are faultless. Hence all the faults of a syllo- 

gism must belong to some one of these three things. Wheh 
the fault lies in the or ^g?Tr, it is of course a 

proper. . The fault lies in 'rsfRTr only when the or minbr 
term is a totally unreal 4hing, such as‘*Prftra%?, or when it 
is a thing on which the does not reside. Either way the 

or middle term capnot be predicated of the minor, and tte 
-*wo cases fall under and respectively, 


1 See for instanoee of eeq. 
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A thirds case- occurs in English logic, namely that of Illicit^ 
Process 0 / //imor in which the term is undistributed in th© - 
premise, though distributed in the conclusion. But this 
case is not possible in the Sanskrit syllogism, because there, 
as has been already pointed out, ^ the or minor term is 
always universal. The minor premise, i e. the tpTT^, be- 
ing always in the universal affirmative, the minor term is* 
never undistributed in the premise. Lastly when the fault 
lies in the sqTTH', it can always be traced to a or a 

5. Leaving aside all material or non-Logical fallacies 
which are ultimately reducible to some ■ 
fault in the mm, the strictly Logical or 
formal fallacies recognized by ^ 
logicians fall under four heads, 1 . Undistributed middle, 3, 
the two ( of maior and rnmor ), 3. Negative ' 

premises for affirmative conclusion and vice versa, and 4. 
four or more terms.^ Now the first of these expressly per- 
tains to the middle term, while Illicit Processes have * 
been shown to be impossible in Sanskrit. The Illicit major 
is impossible, because if the major tetm is to be distributed 
in the conclusion, the conclusion must be negative ; but a 
negative conclusion is inadmissible in Nyaya logic. An ^ 
would require an undistributed mmdr term in. 
the premise which is also impossible in Sanskrit. The- 
other two kinds are resolvable into Ambiguous Middle, Alb . 
the semi-logical fallacies also come TxnAor Ambiguous Middle, 
So all possible fallacies are reduced to three classes, non- - 
logical fallacies coming under sirf^nT, Vao Undi^^^ 

Middle and the Ambiguous Middle, Of these the Undistri- 
buted MiddU is not possible in Sanskrit, as the strrfw^rfT" 
which corresponds to the major premise is always in the ’ 
form of a universal proposition; and must have a universaT . 
middle for its subject. But moire of this later. The Ambigu^ 
ous Middle is nothing, more than an or 

1?hus we see that all fallacies are ultimately redudibla tai 
BOme defect in the or middle t^riu. The same cah^be 

.T.a i - V f f;, ■ a iJx 
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shown to hold good in the English syllogism if all the- 
moods are reduced to the only valid and proper mood,. 
Barbara. 

6. Now let us consider the fallacies mentioned in the older- 
_ , . works on which do not apparently 

elinM^rka!^' belong to the gf. The twenty-fourSTTf^s- 
mentioned by G^otoma’ ai‘e nothing more- 
than arguments based on false analogy or false distinction, 
and can be easily reduced to Of the twenty-two- 

or points where an adversary can be caught or 
defeated, some like stsfntTr, and are merely 

tricks usually resorted to by a disputant in order to oonfoun'd: 
his rival, and which his rival is therefore taught to expose- 
at once. Others like >fflWT«r, and 'qrf'- 

are only possible in long-continued controversies,, 
and have nothing to do with the syllogism. They are dia- 
lectical lapses rather than fallacies of a particular argu- 
ment, and belong therefore to the province of Rhetoric, pot- 
Logic Only seven of these twenty-two ‘catching points’ viss. 
srrawnJT, sr^r<?rT, m- 

and tfgpiTO, can have any pretensions to be called' 
logical fallacies. Of these the first four and the last but one - 
are manifestly oases where the disputant is inconsistent with' 
himself, and his conclusion does not therefore follow from 
his premises^ occurs where he employs one ini 

and another in the srrft. All these are oases of 
The fallacies proper are therefore included in, 
the last named IfgT’ire'. Similarly it can be shown. 

that there can be no or srrrfRrwng or apart- 

from thelfgrmRr. g^WRror a misleading miner falls under- 
errsnrrf^. s^rrjRrrnr^r or false generalization is nothing but a 
sqfhRr% or 3Tr%55 surfs', and. is included in o»- 

an wr'fgrf%"-i5 %cm’iTRT. f'sraniirpg also falls under the same, as it 
is not a fPr in itself, but acts by vitiating the otrifg. If we say 
inrfa;, the example war is a SEr-^arwa:,, 
because neither apar nor exists on war. Again, if we say' 
TPTT^wts^ ttie wr^ is a* 

SWrarsirw hepause being doubtful in the man pass■^ 
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ing in the street, the sWsar is not fHi^?rTOTgrrq[. All such 
•oases of false or doubtful instances give rise to 
and go under or There are some miscellane- 

■ 01 ^ fallacies such as Hm5nirr%l%, 'gTH5rrsn%f% etc. which are 
under different names. Lastly the complex fallacies 
known as arvqtf^TRsra', and are only series of 

two or more invalid syllogisms. In this way the five ^srrsrws 
named in the test can be shown to include all the possible 
oases of fallacious arguments. 


7. The narrowing down of the circle of fallacies to the 
single head of Igtri has the great advan- 
thefive-fJiTcUmU^ facilitating their detection. In the 

.fication. English syllogism you have first to examine 

all the three terms separately, then the 
form of each premise, and then the material truth of 
"the major premise. In Sanskrit you ha \ e only to look to a 
single term, namely the I 5 , and see whether it possesses all 
the five requisites of a good If it lacks any one of them 
you can at once pronounce that the argument is - invalid. 
Then find out which requisite is wanting. If is 

absent, the fallacy is either or If 

is wanting, it is ST^mr^oT or argM^giR. If 
is not found, it is or In 

the an# is just the opposite of that assumed, and 

hence you will find both and m?ran?Rr not only 

ateent, but actually reversed, that is, you will find 
and The last two if^rP!tRrs are only 

.'Special cases of false or imperfect generalization. Of these 
varieties the two that are most insidious and occur most fre- 
•quently in practice are ^ iyn[ui and oUiwicidRi^; and as these are 
caused by incorrect generalization, you have only to state the 
-an# in the form already provided or ^rar ^rar— atr asr 

•and then see whether the sin# as stated is warranted by ex- 
“peirience. If it is not, it is sqfiRrRa and the syllogism is in*- 
(Valid, In, the Aristotelian syllogism the multiplication of 
S^ftres and moods only breeds confusion and makes the de- 
,lftiftion of fallacies often difficult. Tbfi Naiy^iJcan, profiting 
.i^^fhd vdst'resbiardes of the" Sanscrit have' ocitft 
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tic at the same time. It is capable of conveying even the** 
most complex ideas in the fevrest words possible. For ex- 
ample nothing is more difficult; in English than to obvert a- 
proposition, that is, to change an affirmative into negative 
and vice versa; and yet in Sanskrit you can do this, 
at once by simply adding to the word. This hag. 

enabled the Naiyayikas to dispense with all negative moods 
and thus reduce the syllogism to the single form Barbara. ^ 
They have thereby avoided all fallacies arising from non- ' 
distribution of terms. In this way they have narrowed the 
circle ol formal fallacies to the single case of * ambiguous ^ 
middle, ^ and reduced all material fallacies to a or- 

8. It is a useful exercise to convert the Aristotelian and* 
the Sanskrit syllogisms into each other. 
yuvu!a'ai7Atiftt have each its special characteris- 

telian sijllogisnis. ties, and allowance must be made for 
them lefore an English syllogism is con- 
verted into Sanskrit or vice versa. The principal rule of 
conversion is, “ Always reduce an English syllogism to the- 
form Barbara before converting it into Sanskrit, and 
conversely when a Sanskrit is to be put into an English^ 
garb, make such modifications as are necessary to put it in* 
the most natural form sanctioned by the rules of English 
logic. '' In a valid argument the rule may be sometimes 
Ignored without much inconvenience, but when the argu- 
ment is fallacious, its neglect is likely to mislead the stu- 
dent by making the detection of fallacies difficult. The most 
striking difference between English and Sanskrit logic 
is the absence in the latter of any distinction correspond- 
ing to the formal and material fallacies, or as Aristotle 
termed them, fallacies. m dicHone (in form) and those extra 
diciionem (outside form). The reason of this has been already 
explained. The form of the Sanskrit syllogism is so strict and' 
,cir cum scribed that an argument put into it is at once reduced 
to a mere mathematical equation. The chance of any fallacy 
lurking in words is therefore reduced to a minimum. Wha** 
tely divides the formal fallacies into two groups, one of 


1 Vide Kote-'p; Auprti. .?:■ 
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purely logical, comprising ihe twp Ifticit processes and the 
Undistributed and the other of Ambiguous middle, 

-called semi-logical. We have seen that fallacies of the first 
group are totally absent in Sanskrit since they are strictly 
formal. The semi-fcrmal or semi-logical fallacy of ambiguous 
middle is found, exactly because it is partly material ; and 
•even that, when stated in Sanskrit, assumes the character 
•of a material fallacy, namely ^r'TTiresBtS- The ambiguity of 
the middle term becomes the in Sanskrit, and when 

once that g’TTTU is ascertained, we immediately know that the 
surra' is suwgror, which is a material fallacy, Not that no 
/ormo/ fallacies are possible in Sanskrit. There are some of 
them of the kind known in English as the fallacy of four terms 
•or paronymous terms; but when analysed they are reduced to 
■either or suT’^Tfurra^. 


9- Now we shall illustrate our remarks by a few examples:- 
I. Take, an Illicit Process of Major • 
Examples of Eng- Whatever is universally believed is true ; 
.Ush syllogisms. existence is notuniversallybelieved ; 

It is not true. 

Or stated more simply - — 

All universally-believed things are true ; 

God’s existence is not a universally-believed thing; 

God's existence is not true. 

This is an invalid mood ( A E E ) of the first figure and 
the major term 'true’ is distributed in the conclusion but un- 
distributed in the premise. As we must have all affirmative 
propositions in Sanskrit, ohvert the minor premise and the 
conclusion in the above ; so we have : — 

All universally believed things are true ; 

God’s existence is a not-universally-believed thing 
God’s existence is a not-true ( untrue ) thing. 

Translated into Sanskrit this will run 
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Here it will be seen that tbe srrft is not proper because 
-iihe two terms in it do not correspond to and But 

the general proposition is true ; hence its correct 
wiU be arsr ctw 5 that is, 

sunuTcsr which is the ^t«t in the syllogism here is 
;<rc^*ncr 5 cric!i i. & ;gT«r5I5ErrMr. Thus the If in this syllogism 
is the sniW of igrw and not as it always is in 

-a valid syllogism ; hence it is #rTrfl^ or sqT«nf^T^^. f Or 
-after translating the syllogism into Sanskrit, we may supply 
a anrt of our own that will suit it, namely ^rar irw ^irq%|t- 

Here if we had any 
'fl^^TS^n=?T where the co-existed for certain 

with the wshTsira’ (swrctf^), the fallacy would have been 
wranw/Now thesqr^^spoft^^^ is nw ^ra' srirrc^- 

f# fsr which when retranslated into English 

becomes : “ All true things are universally believed but 
this is hot the true converse of the major premise already 
given, and hence it is false. Thus an Illicit process of major 
in English becomes STn=Erf^ri%^ in Sanskrit ; while a sirtocr- 
when converted into English will be either an 
Illicit major or a material fallacy, named by Whately the 
Fallacy of undue assumption. 

II. Take now an example of an “ ambiguous middle. 

All angles of atrihngle are equal to two right angles 

A B 0 is an angle otw triangle ; 
i‘. A B 0 is equal to two right angles. 

This is called a Fallacy of Division and Composition, be- 
cause the middle term, ' angles of a triangle ’ is taken collec- 
-tively in the major and distributively in the minor premise. 

In Sanskrit it will be ; — 

^ ^ f t frr ^ rer tw r! i 

This is and the fallacy at once appears by ex- 
pressing the amfl' correctly uf uar gftuf# 

tTfff. The^eal sBTfBRinoT Ifis not '’sgror simply bul 
which does not exist on the ; hence the I 3 is 
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Or you can say that the real is 
which is notxrrHqrs?Tr*^ir 5 and then the fallacy will. 
he 

ILL Take another example of an “ ambiguous middle, 
called Fallacia accidentis ov Fallacia a dido secundum quid 
ad dictum simpliciter : — 

What is bought in the market is eaten ; 

Eaw meat is bought in the market ^ 

.% Eaw meat is eaten^ 

Which converted into Sanskrit becomes *- 

^ Here the is and the Hq-jm is incorrect because^ 

there is an implied condi/zW orig- 

inal, the middle term, ‘a thing bought in the market Vimplie& 
in the wojor premise “ as to its substance only, in the' 
minor ^'sis to its^conditicn and circumstances/^ It is therefore 
ambiguous. 

IW Take this argument in a circle:-— 

Every rule has exceptions ; 

This is a rule ; 

/, This rule ( viz. that every rule has exceptions )* 
has exceptions. 

Some rules have no exceptions. 


In Sanskrit it will he * — 

qr^ Ffq^rc^ hw m sqf^rRcqn; i 


This is because there is no on which 

both WW and are known to be absent. 


f . V ¥> / ^Take anoiher case of an Ambiguous middle. 
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loe is liquid. 

This is equal to 

This is also ^rr'JR'JT, for we know that srcfnTfer resides on 
the 5p?q»Trt where there is no 5^. 

VI. Takethissyllogismintbethirdfigure:— 

All hooks are liable to err ; 

All books are human productions ; 

All human productions are liable to err. 

Here the conclusion is right but it does not follow from 
the premises, the only legitimate conclusion from them 
being ‘Borne human productions etc.,’ when it will be ilarapfi 
i)i the Third Figure. The fallacy is Illicit Minor. Translated 
into Sanskrit, the above syllogism will be 

PrnEfSTTg; .1 

qsr qsr Hsr m i 

This is clearly ’frT*in%§:. 

VII. Lastly take this stock instance of Undistributed 
Middle'.-- 

All is not gold that glitters ; 

Glass glitters •, 

:. Glass is not gold. 

= Some things that glitter are not gold ; 

Glass is a thing that glitters = 

Glass is not gold. 

= I 

usr ?t3rr#fq* ct^ ?rar sqmfgrtrm'! «mr i 

Here the sdlRr is because there is no ifwSHTnTon 

wMch #an%f9r is absent, and hence the fallacy is ^Emn^nr. 
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10. To convert a Sanskrit syllogism into English is much 
easier because there you have the argu- 
already put into a syllogistio form. 

I. Thus take for example 
jrr#TT 'Hfiljpr i 

trr «rT f|?rr 3Tit^ I 

This is IJ PTTT ^ with as OTTI^, and will bepome 

in English 

Animal-killing is sinful ; 

A sacrifice is killing of an animal i 

A sacrifice is sinful. 

Here if you insert ‘ all ’ before the subject in the m ijor 
premise, it becomes false, and the fallacy is that of undue 
assumption ; or the word ‘ killing ’ may be said to be used 
in two different senses in the major and minor premises, 
when it is ‘ambiguous middle ’ or ‘the fallacy of four terms. ' 
If you do not insert ‘ all ’ in the mty'dr premise, then it is a 
t&ll&oj ot Undistiibut4d middle. 

II. Or take an : - 



Which in English is equal to : — 

All living things have motion ; 

Our body is a living thing ; 

.'. Our body has motion. 

Here the major term is not distributed in the premise 
and hence the fallacy is an Illicit process of major. The 
illustrations given in this as well as in the last preceding 
note will show that no hard and fast rule can be laid down 
as to the correspondence of any with any particular 

English fallacy or vice versa. It is the mode of conversion 
that determines them, and cases often' occur in which the 
samu tfsrPTW when converted differently gives different 
fjsiKaoies, , 
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Comparison ta the immediate Cause of Analogy. Analogy is 
i^hr^ledgeof the conrm^^ name. with the Meet 

■denoted by At. The knowledge of simUariiy is its proximate 
Louse. The recollection of an auihontative direction is the 
intermediate operation* 

J. The third kind of proof is C'omparfaos which is ‘ the 

Analogy and Com. cause of the apprehenaion (eig. 

.varison. ’ Analogy is de- 

fined as 'the knowledge of the relation ex- 

isting hgween a na me and the thing denoted 

hy It The immediate cause of this is the 

knowledge of the similarity of with *ft, which is there- 
fore called ijqTTR. The process of acquiring this may 

be desonbed thus •• A man who has never seen a gayal, nor 
knows what it is like, is told by some forester ( who being 

daily familiar with paya/s is arra" worthy to be believed ’) 

■that a gayal ( Bos Caveaa ) is like a cow. He then goes to a 
forestand there sees a strange animal unknown to him before. 
He then perceives in that animal some resemblance to the 
•cow which of course he knows full well. The perception 
•of this similarity with the cow reminds him of the former 
direction (ar^Ynw) of the forester that a gayal is like 
a cow. Then, combining this reminiscence with his actual 
perceptive knowledge of similarity between the cow and 
the new animal, he at last concludes that the animal which 
he sees before him as a gayal. This last cognition namelv 
' This is a pyal ” is the svftffr, for it is a knowledge of 
the denotative relation of the word gayal with the obiect 
perceived. “ This is a gayal ( sjy im;) “ means “ This 
■object bears the name, or is denoted by the name gavat 
{ \ •• that is, there exists between this 

object and the word gayal the relation of denotation f 

pis relation is the and the know- ' 

ledge of it is OT(%rf^jrwo previous cognitions are required 
to produce this svftw, namely, the verbal knowledge of ' 
■the forester’s directun ( ) and the actual 
perception of the resemblance to the cow that was existine- 
in the animal gayaL ^ 
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2. Both these previous cognitions are indispensable to a- 
valid analogy ; but the question still re- 

The proximate mains which of these is the of 
cause of Upamm. ■ , . ' . r-, ,, , . . 

and which is that is, which is- 

more inarnediate, and which is only accesRory. The ancient 
and the modern schools of Naiyaytkis are diametrically op- 
posed on this point ; the former, e. the ancients, regard^ 
as the and as while- 

the moderns prefer just the opposite view. The recolleo* 
tion of the is of course the arPTR: aooording 

to both. Annambhaila here evidently accepts the view of 
the moderns, for he expressly says that the i. e. 

the is the of He does- 

not however seem to follow the moderns in taking the exact 
form of the 'S'uIJlrf to be *T^apT5[err5ir:, and not sjq' or- 

the difference between the two being that 
the second cognition would inform him that the particular 
object alone is denoted by gayctl, while the first conveys that: 
the whole class of which that object is an individual is; 
denoted by the name gayal. Visvamtha, who is a modern 
in toio, says Jr i 5rt%irfT- 

Although the tpTCl of is declared to be- 

the it is not the sole tRcr, for an may 

arise even from a knowledge of dissimilarity or a mere pecu- 
liarity. Hence S. 0. divides ) into three- 

kinds : cT^qTTnr srar^nrtJrvrJT- 

I W i rai M q^g i'p i ‘ OTmJT is of three 

kinds, viz the knowledge of an amimal possessing ( 1 ) a 
similarity, (2) a peculiar property or ( 3 ) a dissimilarity. ’ 
Jtqrr: is an example of the first kind ; that of the 
second is frrr%^r5f?rt€f^: ( a rhinoceros has one- 

horn adorning its nose ) ; the example of a dissimilarity 
would be !3^ Jn«3Tf^q'erjrnrJri55Win!4it\riT: ( a camel does 
not possess a level back and a short neck like a horse). The- 
word w^rr in the text is therefore to be taken as illus- 
,ttative.( ) of the other two. 
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3. In accepting and 3^ as independent proofs 

AnnambhaUa follows Qoiama. The Fai- 
>inde^nd7n^proo;^^ Sa7hkkyas do not 

accept as a separate proof. They 
include it under sTgjror. Vaca^pati explains this view 
thus ; W stcw** \ tr ft 

nm i ^rt'- 

The J\ra^^apto's reply to this may be given in 

Mlakantka's words 

RWR TOfotF^^r%tT(Tf ^x% 

^The er^iTR as 

framed by the Vaisesikas would be wr^ 3 p^?T:i 

I m , But our daily 

•experience tells us that such a is not necessarily true 
nor is it essential for the knowledge that a certain word 
•denotes a certain object. Hence ^w?r is different from ^fTT^T. 
The fact is that the concepts derived from analogy are 
generally approximate or tentative only, not positive like 
those of perception or inference. They are very useful 
in pratioal life, and a distinct proof must be assumed to 
account for them. Udayanacarya from whom AnnambhaUa 
has borrowed his definition of OTffifR has made this clear 
in the following verse in Kusumanjalii— 

^ I 

The certain knowledge (qf?%^) of is regard- 

ed as the result of an independent proof ^srqfJTR, because it 
eannot be obtained by any other known proof such as Per- 
iception. 


Sect. LIX. 

Word is a sentence spoken by an authority. Authority is a 
person who speaks tr uth. Sentence is a group of wcrds^ e, 
bring a cow. Word is a thing having power of conveying 
meaning ). Power is a convention made by God that a certain 
sense be understood from a certain word. 

1 )SUmkhya-Tat. K. p. S 78 * 

% Kus. OowelVs Ed. Ill, 8, and 81- 



3.. The Mimamsa theory of the import of propositions is^ 
ratheriicomplicatedi Along with the' gi'am- 
marians sthey hold that the •^erb isthe priiis 
oipal word itt a proposition { 

), beoajise it is the ye^b that forms the copula as it were 
to connect a nti^ber i>£ words Mto a sentence. If one only saya 


.Whe. two theories^ 
dbntr tilled. 
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. 1, The author now proceeds to the fourth proof, T^orrf. 

It is deSned as “the sentence or proposition 
of (uttered by) a credible or authorita- 
tive person. ” An ‘authoritative person’ (sTTtr) again is “ he 
who speaks the truth.” Truth ( “ an 

object as it exists in reality.” The verbal knowledge (^rT'Sftni) 
of truth is the representation of a thing just as it exists. A 
propos&'cn (^rsBf) which conveys such true verbal knowledge 
is and he who asserts suoi a proposition is *isarr^- 

^tJsT or ®tT5r. y. y. therefore defines an ®tTg as sr^tRI^RT^- 

‘ he who conveys a 
meaning ( fTTcW ). that is the subject of a tim verbal 
knowledge concerning the sense of the sentence uttered’; that 
is, a person is STTH when the words spoken by him convey 
trsErm^gf^tsr, and a is when it accords com- 

pletely with the external reality of things. These definitions of 
STTF and are very characteristic because they clearly 
show that according to NaiyUyilms the ultimate test of the 
truth of verbal knowledge was not the authority attaching 
to the speaker himself, but the fact of his words being in, 
harmony with the reality of things. Having defined an Sfnr, 
the author defines a arnpT as “a collocation of words such as 
‘ Bring a cow, ’ ” while a word is “that which possesses the 
pow.’Cr ( ) of conveying a meaning. ” 

2. These definitions of a grsR' and a are very impor- 
tant, because they embody a particular 

Mim^Stheor^s which distinguishes 

of verbal knowledge, the Ncdyayikas from other schools, and. 

which has become the subject of several 
interminable controversies. The NaiyUyikas are on this point 
particularly opposed to the Mimaihsakas who hold the doc- 
trine of ?n%:, while the Naiydyikas maintain 

the contrary view, gg 


iTTHfl;, we can make liothing oat of those disconnected 
words ; but as soon as the verb >rs3lt is added, the whole 
forms a connected proposition oonTeying the idea of Deva- 
datta’s motion to the town. The idea of motion is the chief 
significance of the Fentence, the word and jjTfr simply 
serving to specify and define as it were that motion. 
denotes ‘ motion ' in general ; the addition of 5['<?Tr limits 
the sense to the motion of a particular individual, while the 
further addition of arw still more restricts this limited mo- 
tion of an individual to one in a particular direction and 
towards a particular place. The whole sentence thus means 

in which T^qr is the 

while the other two expressions simply act as limiting 
qualifications. All the words of a sentence are interdepen- 
dent, because the predicate is too vague and general to convey 
any sense unless otherwise determined, while the substan- 
tives and other words are nearly subordinate members of 
the sentence. By themselves the words of a sentence import 
nothing, but placed in the sentence they denote the as 
happening in a particular thing. Thus ^ alone signifies no- 
thing, but when we join usflC with STTflur, we at once know it 
to be that is, we know U2 not 

independently, but only as standing in some relation to the 
action of 'bringing. ’ When each word is thus apprehended, 
as related in some way to the ^ur, we get the meaning of 
the whole sentence in the form of that f^r as conditioned 
and particularized by the several substantives. This doctrine 
is expressed by saying qu or as Annarti- 

hhatta puts it at the end of his commentary, ??TVf-( )> 

^!f%5(?ia UTUT^VT!. 

4, The followers of Qotama, adds T. D., deny the- neces- 
sity of thus apprehending each word separately before 
combining them in a sentence, when the meaning -of 
ijhe whole sentence can as well be conveyed, at Once 
in the form of the collective sense of all the words; that is, 
according to WaiJ/dj/t/cas the ^T%resi<ies.in the itself, and 

hot in the 3#n^iq:?s. Single words, say they, .like Ug, !I?r. .etc.^ 
convey ho sense, not because they are ^fif5hfT,,ljut because the 
three reilhiBites of namely and 

are not -satisfied. A pro!pbSitf6h qrhlhten‘cfife"iiot^&i'Sht a 
number of significant tii^ds- wiiMt 


m 
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and and the collective meaning of such words 

will be apperehended even though there be no in 

the sentence, e. g. which designates 

a king in the town of Khnchl without attributing any 
action to him. Similarly we say ^tr: spityr:, although no fSCTir- 
tri=5r^<T? can be supplied there ; for the only possible verbs 
applicable to m- ^Pr^T: are trT% or ( ) 5^?^, but the 

first is inapplicable, as there is no specification in 9^= ^simr of 
•any particular time, past, present or future, while irT5r% 
is inappropriate, because ‘time’ is unknowble by human 
'beings. There can therefore be no f^gr»^nT in and 

yet the words convey a sense because the above three requi- 
sites are satisfied. According to Mimdnisakas and grammarians 
a proposition is that is, #5r?fTSf5j 

would be interpreted as But 

the above example shows that this is not always possible ; 
and therefore in such cases a proposition is sr«riTT*?tTsJi'i|g|%'- 
only, that is, the illustration would mean 

The consequence of this nice dis- 
tinction is that according to Mimamsakas a 
or is alone legitimate, while a 

which they call sisJerr?, has no independent significance, and 
can exist only as a part of another f^UT^UTcS STfcpr. The 
NaiyUyikas of course consider both kinds ofsentences equally 
significant and independent. Hence the definition of a 
in the text is (silrp) which implies, as V. V. says, 

that ' Verbal knowledge is 

obtained not from one word (such as a flstrr^sR? ) but from 
all the words together.’ 

5. On a proper analysis it will be found that a proposition 
consists of a subject, a predicate and a copula. The predicate 
is always resolvable into an attribute residing in the subject 
and the oOpula is the connecting link showing the relation 
that exists between the subject and the attribute predicated 
of it. Thus in the sentence “Man is mortal", the attribute 
of mortality is predicated of man, and the verb is the copula 
’i|h|jp^ng,fte t\yo. In or *W<T5ft5!t w< 


Stantiyes possessing attributes. This view 
ar ka.^bs doctrine. . ... ,,, 


i .1 


r. ■ 


i"' A V ... •. -f ", . 
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6. From the import of proposition we pass on to the 
import of single words. A is defined 
Import of words. as a tMhg that is pouer or 

dg nificance/ But Am 

defines it as ''the convention made by God that such and such 
. a meaning should be understood from such and such a woTd'^ 
Some copies here read but the word is 

redundant as implies According to this definition 
language is the creation of God, and each word is capable 
‘Of conveying a particular sense becanse God has so willed it. 
The definition is in accordance with the view of the ancients. 
The moderns say f meaning that even the will 
of man can give significance to words, as in proper names 
like etc. The ancients do not deny the significance 

of these latter kind of words, but call them simply ’q'TR'WW 
•or conventional, while only those derived from God are 
in the proper sense of the term. But this is not quite 
satisfactory, for one might say that although the two kinds 
• of words may be named separately, no difference is really 
observable in thir poicJr of denoting particular objects. 

denotes an individual exactly in the same way as ^3: 
denotes a jar although one word is of human and the other 
•of divine origin. A later writer therefore defends the ancient 
view by attributing even words to divine origin. 

The author of Tarka-Prakasa says " HTH 

^ ^ a-«[T 

^ But this is going rather too far, or, 
^as*Sanskritists say, supporting one absurdity 

by another. We know that new phraseology is invented by 
men in different countries to convey new ideas or denote 
:new inventions and discoveries. Innumerable words un- 
known before are thus added to the language. The exist- 
•ence of many distinct and unconnected languages in the 
world is the strongest proof df the absurdity of the theory 
-of a divine origin of any particular language. 

7. It is probably to avoid this controversy that our author 
gives another and a better definition of 
^ commentary, 

tjT%! 'Fower is the relation 
1. BhimSohSrya : Nyayd-kova. ®nd ed. p. 78?. 
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of a word and an object, that always serves to revive the- 
memory of that object (whenever the word is spoken). ’ This 
definition, says 'NUakaritha, is purposely made vague so as ta^ 
apply to whether it is regarded as an independent 
as the Mtmamsakas do, or whether it is identifiied with the^ 
will that makes the convention, as the Naiyayikashold, The 
Mimamsala's arguments for regarding as a separate 
are summed up in the couplet:— 

ft Brr n 

Power u not a subs ‘a nee as qualities inhere ( in them ) ; it is 
also distinct from qualities and actions. It resides in genus 
and other categories. It must therefore he regarded as 
separate category. 

The Naiyayikas however refuse to recognize ^n% as a 
separate category on the ground that, as each substance e. g. 

etc. is the object of several W#s, to accept the 
independent existence of them all would involve 

is therefore properly speaking only a power in a word to * 
denote the meaning imposed upon it by divine or human 
will. 

8. But the question still remains where this 

is apprehended. In other words, what does 

Conflicting theo- ^ denote primarily J the ohjeo 

T16S. » . Y . 

jar, or the common property 3 ar-nm that 
resides in it, or both together? This is an important question 
as it lies at the basis of the several antagonistic theories of 
proposed by different schools. The opinions on this . 
point are as various and numerous as opinions can possibly 
be On any single topic. Of these views four are the most 
Important, namely iirrfieiT^?r^sqf% and^ 

Wff. The first is adopted by the Mlm^rnsakas^ the second by 
modern Naiyayikas, the third by ancient Naiyayikas, and 
, the last belongs to' the The advocates of each of 

r these views look at the significant word f roar diflferent stand- 
iitotiitsi' When one says undoubtedly 

the thing; jar;^ and hot the ‘ Wass-notion, jm-mss , , i.o 
" ...A' 

; " )t 



be brought to him. Thai the 3ir#r ‘ jar ’ must be somehow 
or other implied by the word 'SRr is therefore necessary, for - 
unless it is so implied the hearer can never fetch the object, 
ModQTO. Naiyay kas rely on this simple fact, and say that the 
word primarily denotes the 'Erisirt#. The capacity of 
being the subject of any act ( aruii%*ini5nT«r ) resides in the 
concrete object 3?n% alone, and hence it is the stto on. 
which the is made. But there are insuperable objections 
to this view. If trar denotes a particular 'sfffsgr#, we would 
require as many separate words as there are jars in the world 
and the on each would have to be learnt separately as 
they can have no connection with each other. As a matter 
of fact however there is only one word erj, and when we 
once know its significance as expressing a we 

apply it to denote all objects having that shape, trs therefore 
denotes not a particular VRrsgf%, but the property 
tTr^r. Further the word 'ETff conveys many notions besides 
that of the stTIW ; it implies that the thing denoted belongs 
to a particular class of substances having some common 
properties, and it also distinguishes the 5Jn% from other 
dissimilar substances. Thus the word ^ performs three 
functions ; it points out a particular object jar, it signifies 
that the particular jar is similar to all the jars in the world 
and it distinguishes that jar from all other things, such as 
stones, walls and trees. When we say *fr we at once denote 
the nrsiTl%, the class-notion and the peculiarity 

which distinguishes a cow from other animals. In other 
words, *rf signifies sqr#, tTI# and at the same time ; or 
as a writer puts it, ^ TeFit frr#s. This was 

the view of the ancient Naiyayikas, and is apparently the one 
preferred by Annanibhatta. 

9 . According to modern Naiyayikas words denote the 5!n% 
only, and the attributes come in by implication; that is, words - 
are primarily concrete names. But according to the 
^mamaakas words are purely abstrart names denoting the 
srrtti only. ^T^ ancient iVoiydi/i^s seem to have adppted 
a middle course between th^so ei^tremesby holding that words 
denote neither nor ifS. .but] ■ 

that is, a-partioular object as-possessing the class-notion' 
The reason giytni by TI-D.. ifor .'rdjedting the 



its acknowledged oonneotion with the concrete objects 
; ^^pinfed in that olaes. Thus Signifies the general no^ 
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^ is, &at the actions of and ‘binding’, express- 
ed in the propositions ’erHiTr^f^ and are possible 

in the respectiTe mms only. If a word signified mm only, 
the sentence would mean and which 

is absurd because and cannot be separated from 
the concrete objects. The Mtmli^sakas however maintain 
thatthe fact that or mm cannot be separated from 

the concrete object ) is exactly the reason why 

the significance of the word or ^ should, for the sake 
of be confined to the ^rf^, while the notion of c?Ti% 
.must be conveyed by or necessary implication. This 
view of STFfrm ^%cm%5Jmc^r|nTr^ was held by the MimMi- 
sakas, grammarians and rhetoricians, and is rejected by 
Annamhhatta. 


iO. The last of the four views mentioned above which was 
held by the Bauddhas was that the primary import of words 
was only or distinction of all other different 

objects from it What do we understand, they argued, by a 
word such as ? Not an external object, because we never 
really know external objects ; nor the because is 

nothing more than a mere conception formed by our mind 
and imposed upon what we call external objects. What 
then really signifies is that a certain thing possesses some 
peculiarities which distinguish it from all other things. We 
never know what ^ or is ; we only know what it is naty 
viz. that itisnot^ Wehave therefore only a negative 

knowledge of things, and consequently the import of words 
'must also be negative. The Veddniinsliyj way of harmonking 
"the above views, each of which expresses a part of the 
truth, have started the theory that the pow;er of a word 
' resides in both the ^rm and the but in different ways ‘ 

* that is, in is active or expressive in !3TriK, and passive or 
latent in the The Vedanta-Paribhasa says, ’Tsrrf^- 

" ; ; ; ' This appears to mean that a word primarily signifies snm. 

Its capability of signifying the class-notion is derived 
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tiori of a trunked animal ; but it does so because the property 
' trunk ’ was found in the actual object elepbiant. 

11. It musthave been noticed that the distinction between^ 
the denotation and the con notation of words insisted upon by 
Mill and other English logicians does not strictly speaking 
find a place in any of these Tlews, But if we may use those 
terms as applying to the signification of sqf% and 

respectively, we might say that in words 

are purely denotative, while in they are* 

purely connotative. Similarly in the of 

the ancient Naiyayikas they are both denotative and 
connotative, while in the theory of they connote only 
the differentia. 

12. A is defined as but does not exhaust the 

whole import of words. Every word is cap- 

poUerlJwirdt Conveying two meaninge, one 

primary or direct and the other secondary 
or implied. The relation by which a word signifies a par- 
ticular thing is called ?I%, which is of two kinds, ^r% 
or stfsnilT { expression ) and { implication ). The 

first is created by and is inseparable from the word f 
the second operates in the absence of the first, 'and, being 
derived from it, is entirely dependent on it. Hence the 
definition of a <Tf as is not siaiTW on a 5!T?rf5r5pgar. for a 
^ can never be unless it is also Bach of these 

two kinds of or special relation is subdivided into three- 
sorts, thus : — 

I 






I 




tfiTOit; 


13. The expressive power ( ) of words is of the above- 
three kinds ; and so words are divided into 
The expressive three classes according as they operate 
through, any . one, of these modes. jft’T or 


power, 
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• etymology is defined ‘ the power of the several 

roots or component parts of the words. ’ A is 

•therefore one which adheres to its etymolosioal meaning 
ani conveys nothing more nor less than what is implied in 
the parts, e. g. which, being compounded of the root 
»N:,and the csaRsTrERi', signifies TWJigraf. or customary 

r significance is defined as the power of the whole 

word without any reference to its parts. Not that such 5?^ 
words have no etymology, for there is an influential school 
•of grammarians who assert that all words are derived from 
roots ; but these ^ words have completely abandoned their 
■ original signifioation and acquired a new sense. Thus 'UH' 
signifies ‘ jar ’ not because it is derived from WT or any 
other root, but because convention has attached that mean- 
ing to it. Majority of simple words in Sanskrit belong 
to the third kind, namely, words in which both the 
etymological and the customary meanings are partly re- 
-.tained. Words like <TfS3r, or fitra; have no doubt an 
-etymological sense, but it is restricted by custom to a par- 
ticular object or kind of object comprised in the original 
meaning. Etymologically might mean any thing pro- 
duced in mud, such as a lotus or a frog. But custom has 
narrowed the meaning of the word to a lotus. Similarly 
has come to denote only one out of many animals hav- 
ing such as elephants, men and monkeys. Some mention 
a fourth variety named such as 31%?;, which may be 

interpreted either by etymology or by customary sense 
■independently. 

14. All these varieties require the knoweledge of the 

Tf n ^ on the argw or on the trg ? r t r or on 

■is is learnt by the child 

in various ways of which the 
described by T. D. is one. Eight of these generally re- 
•cognized modes of learning ?r(% are mentioned in the 
following couplet: — 


^ srPFRir u 

■Th,e..lfnpprt of words is learnt in any- of the followiu{ 
c, ■) Qrrammar, as the meaning of roots, termination! 

psises I f ^ ) Oomparison, as when the meaning of 

i’'. ' , . „ , 
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inown by the similarity of a gayal with a cow ; ( 3 ) 
IJictionary, as of synonyms etc. ; (4) Express asser- 
tion of a credible person, as ; ( 5 ) Usage 

of elders as when one elder person says to another * Bring 
a cow, or Bring a jar, ' the child eliminates the common 
word bring and thus determines the meanings of and 
( 6 )Context, as in the vedic text the 

oiact meaning of ow is known by a concluding passage ; 
'<7)Explanation by synonyms or paraphrase as ^Tff; 

“WtW and lastly ( 8 ) Contiguity with a well- 

kn^wn word as in the meaning 

■oflWis known by its association with and Jigr. 

Some also add signs of hand etc. as the ninth, as when 
-one points a finger to a woman and says to the child 
^ JTmr, the gesture imparts to the child the knowledge 
of the word WcTT. 


Lak^a'^a or Im- 
plication, 


15. The other kind of is 5!?rtJrr, Implication, which is 
defined as (, 'tsf grjpnfSrqj y? nw 

grNt'S^.' cTr^r^ffiT/ ) ‘ connection with 
the expressive sense of the word^ It is 
resorted to only when there is 5i?trr'0%qm% ‘inapplicability of 
the primary sense in the context.’ In P'^praf for ih- 
stanoe, the primary sense of »npr. namely the stream, is 
inapplicable because a hut cannot stand on the current; and 
hence nfr is made to signify, the bank of the river which is 
oonneoted with the current by €^r»T. li Annambhatta accepted 
the views of the ancient NaiyEyikas about he follows 

the moderns with regard to ®?r«iTr. According to the 
■ancients the essential condition for was sjfmnwr- 

’«Tl% ‘ unsuitability of the stfmr or meaning of the 
sentence ’ ; but there is no such in 

examples like g^Tft 3rf% or srhi?r«r, which by, 

themselves give a fair sense without any gr^nrr, although 
that sense is clearly not the one intended by the speaker. 
Hence T. D. says Pciqfgro^^^orrsfNn:, ^r^piTr is resorted to 
when the primary sense is unsuited, not to the ’^r^^srir, but 
to the ^'5pg:«Tff'T*f. The three-fold division of 5yfrorr into srs'cfwrsfr, 
and is also taken from the moderns’, 

is that where the primary sense is wholly abandon- 
odanda new one substituted, as in JTsar: whertik 


^ii:i 
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signifies a child sleeping on a cot and not the cot itself. 
In the word retains its primary sense and con vey s- 

something more, as in 'grrtnTr where both those who have- 
umbrellas and those who have not are implied, or as m 
i where all birds inoluding crows are 

I to be kept off. The examples of are 

HWIT%, where only a part of the primary meaning w retain- 
ed and a part is left out as being inapplicable. In 
V means while 31^ means 

and so to establish the identity of the two we^eave 
out the qualifications and In the 

fra- denotes fH*i0T3r§r and denotes i so we^ leave- 

out the properties f^ntcHT and and make the two- 

substances identical. A fourth kind, 55T%?t^W is also- 
recognized by some, as in which primarily signifies the- 

-word and through it the object, bee. H. B. repudiates, 
the last kind on the part of the Naiyayilcas, and ascribes it 
to Vedantins, 


IIBI 


IWi 

i« 

HI 


illii 

isteKsaK: 


iiiK 

<lBi 


16 . 


Another division of is into W or S^ and nNlT,/ 

otherwise called Most of the- 

Anotlier sub-divi- above examples are of the first kind, where- 
Sion. tmplicaHon so\e\7 rests on the un- 
suitability of In m€T is 

order to suggest a third sense called spn^Rf, as in nym nTO- 
the aualities of coolness and holiness which really belong to- 

the Lrrent are transferred to the bank. This suggesteu third 
sense is called and is supposed by rhetoricians to be 

conveyed by a third mode called sd'^r^T. 


17 . 


is of two kinds and sn^'f, but Naiyayikas re- 

as in tha 

Vyafijanuncytre- above example, is invariably included in 
cognized* need not be regarded 

as a separate mode.spsiff is found in such examples as 




XT'??? > 

5TfiT ^ 


Klip 

BiK' ^ : 


. - ,ra V ,Kv 




i'guere the maaning conveyed by , the speaker is 

: , ^ ;^:sypnf%d^^ ■» this sense, says T. D., is 

Attained 'by lhfeten.ce,' and so the s'T'srflT process becomes 
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afpqr^ri%<g. According to ther3 are onlyi 

two modes of cmv^eying sense, ) si impli- 

cation ( ^^trrr ), of which the latter ibelng secondary based 
oh the fomer. The defeitipn of ^ therefore 

applioable in ?both cases. 


ssor.^LX; A'^D 

Expedancy, comp:itMlity, and ju^ the causes 

of the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. Expectancy is 
the mahiliiy of a word to convey the meaning of a sentence on 
account of the abience of mme other word, Comp)atihiliiy is the 
non’contradiction of the sense. Juxtaposition i^ the consecutive 
utterance of words, 

A sentehce dt^void of expectancy,, etc, is unaulhotifativa; 
e, g, ( the words ) cow^ horsefman, elephant are not authoritative^ 
being devoid of expectancy, etc, {The sentence) ^ Sprinkle with fire 
is unauthoritative fur want of cumpafibility ; { the words) ^ Bring 
a coio' pronounced at intervals are not authoritative awing to 
want of juxtaposition, 

1, has been defined as a ^r^3T,bat an intelligible sen- 

tence cannot be formed simply by stringing 

u propo$iUon^^^^^ together any number of words, as 

3Tf f3n[%s In order to conyey the combined 

•’srrwnJ the words require the aid of some accessory proper- 
ties, which are three, ( Expectancy), ^^nrcTT ( Compa- 

tibility ) and ( Juxtaposition )* 

2. The simplest definition of is 

‘ non-completion of the sense owing 

Expectancy, to the absence of some other word 
or words^ Annamhhatta defines it as ' the 
inability of a word ( ) to convey ( ) the 

whole meaning of the sentence ( ), which inability 

is caused (sr^rf?) by the absence of so tie obher word 

trc[r^=a'r). If one says simply a desire is at once : 

44 ' ■ ' "" 
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creatad to know what about the jar, woA is satisfied only 
when we supply some such words as sttw which completes 
the sense. This desire to know is called and de- 

pends generally on the exact form of the words used. 
Thus n a ' t n « T n conveys four notions, a jar (tRl), the ob jective 
relation ( ), the act of bringing ( arnfr ) and the 
command ( the termination of Imp. 3nd sing. ) ; and if any 
of these notions is wanting the sense remains so far incom- 
plete. The imperfection cannot however be made up by 
saying ITpIOW although these words import 

the same thing as nswm, because no is raised in 

this case. , 


3. ulwnn or compatibility is “the non-contradiction of 


sense. ” A word is said to have nT*nar 


Compa bility. with another when the meanings conveyed 
by the two are not inconsistent with each 
other. Thus we cannot say or «1%!T be- 

cause the notions of fire and sprinkling as well as of water 
and burning are inconsistent and incompatible with each 
other. A sentence like this would therefore be meaningless 
owing to the impossibility of combining the two incon- 
gruous notions in one 

4. The third requisite is or 3rra% which consists in 
“ the utterance of consecutive words one 
Juxtaposition. after another without interval between 
any two of them.” A is made 

up by the combination of the several notions of words, 
and it is therefore necessary that the impression made by 
each should remain fresh until this combination is effected. 
If however a long- break occurs in the middle of a sentence, 
the previous impressions vanish before the sentence is finish- 
ed, and the sense would remain incomplete. What consti- 
tutes is, as T. D. remarks, the unbroken apprehension 
of all the words ; and hence actual utterance of words is not 
absolutely necessary. In a written or printed book for 
instance we have no utterance, and yet we understand the 
. because the words are placed jn juxtaposition. 

nWrarr, and ’STffftr, T. D, further adds, are neces- 
} ^isary pa^iitainaries fo — comprehension of a sentence, 
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ledge that is required irrespective of their actual existenea 
•or absence. If a man wrongly conceives them to exist in 
a senfcence whe i taey really do not, he will make out a 
meaning of the sentence, while he will not understand a 
^sentence possessing all the three, if he fails to detect their 
presence. 

5. Visvanalha adds a fourth requisite ‘ know 

ledge of the intention of the speaker, ' 

Intended sense. which is often as necessary for the 
right understanding of a sentence as any 
of the preceding three. For instance, the sentence 
might convey two distinct senses ‘Bring salt, ' and * Bring 
a horse, ' URUkt and which are all satisfied 

here, are not in themselves able to fell us which of the two 
senses is to be accepted on a particular occasion, that is, 
which of the two things is intended by the speaker. This can 
be determined only by knowing the ^cITcW, which again is 
to be gathered from the circumstances under which or 
ihe occasion on which the sentence is spoken. If the 
speaker is dining he almost certainly orders Salt, while if he 
is dressed and is going out, he orders a horse. Without this 
knowledge of the speaker’s intention, it will be impossible to 
interpret a sentence wherever a word is ambiguous or has 
more than one sense. Perhaps this speaker's intention may 
be included in the second requisite ^rr^rarr as compatibility 
of a meaning must always be judged with reference to the 
particular occasion or the probable intention of the 
speaker. 


6- Although Armarnbh^Ua does not mention in 

this section, his reference to it in connection with 
in the commentary on the preceding section leaves no 
4oubt that he accepts its necessity. His definition o^ 
namely is however faulty 

Words which convey a sense are not necessarily 
uttered with an intention to convey that 
A fool or an idiot sometimes utters words which he 
does not understand but which are intelligible to others 
a parrot pronounces words which have a meaning in ordinary 



L A sentence is of two kindSf sacred ( ) or profane 
( ) ; the sacred, Imrig pronounced by God^ is always 

trustworthy, while a profane sentence is trushvorthy if pro- 
nounced by a credible person. Any other is untrustworthy. 

, ! l.^Having defined word, as the fourth proof in general 
J the ’author .divides ''it into two sorts, 

ptofane.^ The is, of 
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language; and yet there is no intention of the speaker in such 
cases. It may be urged against this that they are not real words* 
at all, although appearing to be so. But what if a Vedic text 
is repeated by a person who understands nothing of it ? The 
text is there and you cannot deny it, and yet there can be 
no ^ffjUTrqr^. Again, if a teacher expounds such a text wrong- 
ly the meaning which he intends is at variance with the 
truth and can never be conveyed by the text. Or suppose 
one reads such a text in a hook ; there is no speaker here 
and there can be no cTcsrmrft’^di^Rfr?5r. It cannot be argued 
that the original intention of the author of the text, viz. 
God, is to be assumed in such cases; because there are many, 
says Vedanta- Paribhasa, who do not recognize God as the 
author of the Vedas and yet are able to understand the 
meaning of them. The Paribhasa therefore proposes as a 
better definition 

* fitinegs of the words to express a particular 
meaning, while there-is no utterance with an intention to 
convey a different sense. * ^ The second clause is added to 
prevent a doubt in examples like where, although 

is fit to express both salt and a horse, the intention is 
always to convey only one meaning and not the other. Even 
in cases where two meanings are intended to be simultane- 
ously expressed, as in the definition will 

apply since cTci; will comprehend both the senses. 
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which each preceding is of a higher authority than each 
following. The definition in the text applies only to the gT% 
as other compositions are of human origin, or Vedas 
proper are four mm,, and each of which 

is divided into three parts or 5n^, and 

the last including All these being of divine origin 

are to be implicitly believed. is an authority only when 
is silent or not inconsistent ( 

5RT?n3; ^(di^re and are of comparatively slender weight 
and are brought into requisition only when no higher au- 
thority is to he found* 

2. The two-fold division of a into sacred and j^rofane 
is chiefly made for the purpose of iaiply- 
down in the pre- 
ceding three sections apply to mw 

only; but the unquestioned authority of the is 

not therefore inconsistent with them, since all the conditions 
-of validity implied by them are taken for granted in the case 
of the 

T. D. here refers to two points which have long served as 
^ood bones of contention between and iVmi/6l?ye/ra^* 

The fiivst is whether the Vedas are eternal or are special com- 
positions by God, It must be remembered that there is no 
question here as to the human origin of the Ferfas, 
■since both the schools, being orthodox, agree in repudiating 
the notion of the Vedas being human creations like any other 
book. The word which frequently occurs in this 

controversy solely refers to God ; while means 

eternah having no author at -all. The MimUmsahi,.j claim 
eternity for the Vedas on two grounds ; firf^t, no tradi- 
tion is known ascribing the authorship of the VtdltH to any 
individual, the several Rsis mentioned as 'seers of hymns 
having only seen the hymns Q>nd not composed them. 
Gn the other hand we know the authorship of all human 
piroductions, as srer^^nscTnnJn sBriT’ ^Secondly, the 

Fedas themselves declare their own in several texts, 

■such as ‘ ^T=grr ‘ swr 

The JVoiyaytfo rneets these- arguments by .contrary 
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texts, such as %T sT^rr^r’rr, ,§nd 5 ^ ^rlTTgsrr 

^rm 1 ^. ’ Their strongest weapon however is the- 

inwit gtw?srr^TW%fi;. or 

The Mlmaihsakas try to refute this argument by calling it 
^rrrf^, the ^S’^rrRr being ; that is, they mean 

that the above reasoning is applicable only to those works 
whose authorship is known. The Naiyayikas answer that 
even the authorship of the Vedas was known since it was 
remembered by \i)s,Q Qoiama by the tradition of 
teaching. Besides if the Vedas had been eternal, all the* 
words and letters in them would be co-existing, and so there 
would be no order of words ( ) etc., without which 

there can be no e^r^'f^r-grr and no The Vedas there- 

fore must have been produced by some one, and as na 
human origin is possible in the case of works containing 
such transcendental wisdom, they must be the work of God. 
The Fedan/m, who Is eminently a compromiser, tries to 
reconcile these opposite views, by supposing that the Vedas 
as they exist at present are but they are merely 

copies of similar compositions existing in the previous 
cycles, the authority for this opinion being the text, WT 
This in short means that the Vedas are* 
eternal as to substance ( ), but non-eternal as to form 


^ound. 


3 . The question of the eternity of the Vedas is involved' 
inthe larger question whether sound ia 
Non-eternity of eternal. Sound is a quality of J[fcSsa and 
is eternal like it, and other 

accidental causes only serving to reveaLitto our ears. We- 
al ways recognize the letter *r as- the same, and so it cannot 
vanish away the moment it is pronounced. The Naiyayika» 
prove *he non-eternity of sound by thus : — t 

WTTTwrsr# ^ sn f f ^ i % g3T«r ^t%^g f i T ^ Tf i riT g ?5rTg[, 

f^^iWfarrsET 1 Got arm gives three reasons for the 

nnn-etei^nity of sound «— 1 that it has a beginning, 2 that it is 
^(|rceiyed by organ ofsense, and 3 that the^ attributes of a 
' * 
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product are ascribed to it.^ The identification of one 
with a former one can be accounted for hy similarity 
just as we identify one lamp-flame with another that for- 
merly stood in its place, 


Sect, LXIIl 

Verbal knowledge means the knowledge , of the meaning of 
a sentence \ its proximate cause is the Word. 

1. J-wnamMato winds up the discussion of by the 
declaration that it is the knowledge of 
c meaning conveyed by the whole 

knowledgL ^ sentence which is the xbbI verbal knonM 

that is, the mentioned above 
as the fourth kind of apprehension. The special cause of 
this is the or the sentence which conveyed that 
sense. This emphatic declaration seems to be made in 
order to repudiate the view of the modern Naiyayikas, that 
it is not the but the that is the real of ??rrs3[- 

Visvanatha who prefers the modern view says 
in B, P, 80 :~ 

He then goes on in Ms commentary ^ 3 ^ 

If the word 

itself be taken as the of how do we under- 

stand a verse written by a dumb man without utter- 
ing a single word ? It is therefore tbe knowledge of 
the word, whether heard orally or seen in writing, that 
really produces the The distinction is prac- 

tically unimportant, although it has great historical signifi- 
cance, since it marks the stage when, writing having coma 
to take a large place previously occupied by oral tradition. 
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ihe absurdity of defining in terms of actual utterance 
was perceived and the difference between writing and oral 
tradition was abolished. Apparently An7iamt>hatta*s opinion 
differs from both the above views, since he makes the 
and defines as a or and not a But 

this is not so, because according to Naiyayikas a is 

not different from its components, the several ^^s. Perhaps 
by Annambhatta may be meaning or just 

as in a former section be interpreted etc. as 

5 and if this is the case his view will agree with 
the modern one. At any rate his laxity of expression on 
this point shows that he did not regard the distinction as 
very material. 


%. T. D. here briefly notices the argument of the Vai- 
sesikas, who recognize only two proofs, 
Perception and Inference^ viz. that Word 
is not a distinct proof as it can be included 
under Inference. The syllogism by which the connection 
( ) between a word and its sense is to be known may 

b,e stated either as T. D* puts it, or as 

I \ 3[tj%rr 

^ that is, the in the inference may be 
either the as T. D. makes it, or the as is done in 

the syllogism given here. Either way, the inference is incap- 
able of producing for the knowledge conveyed by 

words is of an altogether distinct kind from that imparted 
by an inference, and besides produces the consciousness, ‘ I 
know from words, ^ which differs from the consciousness * I 
know by inference. ’ This is not a very satisfactory reply 
since it rests on self-consciousness which may vary with 
different persons. Udayandcarya gives a more convincing 
refutation of the Vaisesika view W 
H. I ^ An inference like the above is impossible ; for the 
•conclusion of it can only be a certainty ( ) or a mere 
. possibility ; if it js the^ |pr,inei|, . the syllogism involves, 
as a obtain cpnclusiop. is not warranted 
^hile if the latter, i^n.o ascertainmeAt 
! oonsepuentjy no ^rri^srf^iE; HencaJll^. 


Why iDord is 
separate proof. 
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^musl; be recognized as a distinct proof, producing a tjognition 
^ of a peculiar sort. h;} 

3. The description of the four proofs is cpncluded here, 
and the rest of the passage m .T. D. dis- 

Other proofs, cusses two points having reference to the 
whole chapter on * proofs. ^ The first 
point is whether the four proofs, hitherto described, exhaust 
the number of valid proofs. The varietj of opinions on this 
head amongst the different schools is almost perplexing* The 
total number ofproofs thus recognized by one or more schools 
is ten, namely, I ( Perception ), 2 ( Infevence ), 

3 OTJTR ( Comparison ), 4 ^ ( Word ), 5 / Pre- 

•sumption ), 6 ( Non-perceptiou ), 7 (Inclusion), 

8 t^%r ( Tradition ), 9 ( Sign) and^^W ( Eli- 

-mination ). Of these each of the known philosophical schools 
recognize only a particular nnmber varying from one to ten. 

Thusj the Carvakr.s or Atheists accept only PercepHcr}^ 
vrepudiatiiig the validity of all the rest ; the VaisesilcaSy the 
and the accept two, perception and Infer- 

-e'iice ; the Suhk^njas, Lawyers, and a section of Pedant 

tins accept three, the above two with T'1 ^o?y/; the Naiydijikas 
add a fourth, Coifuparison; the Mimdmsakas and some y&dcm- 
tos accept two more, Pms‘«mp/ion and Non-percepticn \ the 
Pauranikas or Myfchologists add further Probability or Inelu- / 

Sion, and Tradition ; while the ninth, Sign, is recognized by 
Tantrikas oiilY. Elimination also, though only a species of in- 
Terence, is regarded as a distinct proof by soxa^ Mtmd’msakas. 
AnnamhhaUa having accepted the Nanjdyika doctrine of 
four proofs disposes of the rest by short references. 

and are easily disposed of by including the first : 

■ in and the latter two in Nonrperception has 

been already discussed under a previous section^ and 
■declared to be only an accessory to “the perception of 
negation. 

i. The severest contest lies round The 

strenuously try to include it in Inference, while, 
the Mima?^aA;as ‘as strenliousiy maintain that it is an inds- . 
£pendent proof. The .stdck/exa'mpla cff is >^ * 
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^ ^ J Tim ^ I ‘ Devadaita being fat does 

not eat in daytime ; and so be must be eating at night, ’ 
Night-eating is thus presumed on the ground of the known, 
impossibility of remaining fat without eating, unless of 
course as NUakaritha suggests, the fatness is due to disease 
or superhuman power. The exceptions of course need not 
be taken into account here. This 3!^£rrq1% which is advo- 
cated by Prabhakara Mtmamsakas is of two kinds, 
and When the knowledge %grc[Tfr ^ ^ on. 

which the presumption is based is obtained by actual sight, 
it is the first; when it is got by hearsay from another- 
person it is the second. Both these kinds of are 

included by Naiyayikas in^gOTT. The inference is of the 

kind, ttik qrJTfmu:, 

rr^ qvTT TT^F^-^Tlifr Presumption is therefore 

not a separate proof, for all cases of it are accounted for by 
The difference between Nyaya and' 
Mlmamsa views on this point is only of and The 

Mima^akas recognize a fifth proof to account for 

all kinds of presumptions and thereby dispense with the 
inference, while the Noiyayikas accept the 
latter and repudiate The dispute between them is 

therefore reduced to the question which view has on 

its side ; that is, whether it is simpler to recognize a new 
proof or a new variety of inference. Apparently the Naiya- 
yikas have the better of it ; but if we take into account 
the difficulties and absurdities into which the Naiyayikas 
have involved themselves by their recognition of %3r3r- 
we cannot certainly commend them for their 
apparent * simplicity.’ 


5. The second point noticed by T. D, is of the utmost ; 

importance, as it in fact lies at the very 
root of the whole theory of proofs. We 
see a jar and have the cognition srd* mr:r 
or ; but how do we know that we really see the - 

and that our perceptive knowledge is not a mis-appre-^ 
hcnsioB of something^hat is notmr«? That is, how do we 
ihipractioe 4ietinguish a smr from mr ? We may or we-, 
may nof see the reality of ^ ; but what test is there | to ^ 
prove that we see the reality and not a shadow ? A 

^ ‘ ' i 


The validity of 
knowledge. 
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has been defined as gra ‘ knowledge of a- 

thing possessing any property as possessed of that pro- 
perty. Mt is thus comparatively easy to define what srw 
is ; but how are we to ascertain whether a given piece of 
knowledge is a UiTT or 3fW*IT ? The necessity of this as- 
oertainment is obvious, for without it there can be no 
certainty of knowledge and all human intercourse would be 
impossible. The question therefore how to determine the 
truth of our cognitions becomes a necessary corollary to 
any theory of knowledge. 

6. The question is resolved into the alternatives whether 
right knowledge is sEgcTJgrnvr ‘ self-proved ’ or 
‘ proved by something else.’ Madhavacarya quotes two 
verses which summarize the four principal views on this 
point 

Igrfwi# gsctT: n 

uvm <Rcr: STTf : UTW IUg t 

swroR# ^gfT: snf: TOTStrTsmmtmH: ii ’ 

“ Of the two things ‘ authoritativeness (srnrpur) and ‘ non- 
authoritativeness ' (apTWrurr), the Samkhyas consider both to- 
be self-proved ; the Naiyayikas hold both to be known extern- 
ally ; the Bauddkas think that ‘ non-authoritativeness ’ is 
self-proved but the other is proved externally. Lastly, teach- 
ers of the Vedas, i. e. the Mirm'^akaa maintain that arrwrur 
is self-proved but anrWTuir requires external proof.” This- 
diversity of opinions about anffnw may be stated briefly by 
saying that according to Samkhyas both the truth and falsity 
of a cognition are known intuitively; according to iVaij/Sj/tfcos- 
both are proved by independent reasoning and therefore 
neither can be presumed until thus proved ; according to • 
Bauddhfis a cognition is prima fade incorrect and true if 
only proved to be so by special evidence; while the MtmS^aa- 
kas regard a cognition as presumably correct, but false when 
actually proved to be so. As we are mainly interested in 
determining sWTftr only, the contest chiefly lies between.. 
the Naiyayika viewhf «TOT.'srPFrr®U and the MinwAisa doctrine- 
of T; D. first states the view fully. 
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• as a and then refutes it in order to establish the 

of J^yaya that the truth of knowledge is proved 

■ externally, _ _____ 

7. The of STTiTpnr is defined, a^imniKrnTTf^E^ngWHJrr- 

‘ the property of being apprehended by the 
same entire body of the means which produce the knowledge, 
.bht do not prove its falsity.’ Three conditions are implied in 
this definition, that the truth of knowledge is apprehended 
by the same means which produce the knowledge, that the 
means include every thing that is instrumental in producing 
the knowledge, and that they should not include anything 
that affects the truth of the knowledge. The necessity of the 
two latter qualifications is shown by T. D. The defiriition 
speaks of the totality of means in order to include an infer- 
ence that may be sometimes used to prove sffTTnnr, although 
it may have been previously known by ; and it ex- 

■ eludes a contrary cognition f? ^TRHSWr which, being 
may prevent the apprehension of mfnw, provided of course 
this contrary cognition arises with reference to the know- 
ledge itself and not to the subsequent Besides, 

■'the iVafi/di'/ffcas themselves in a way assent to ^^'-arTtn'nr, 
since, as they go so fa* as to accept that W, as well as 
the of the two, are cognized by sigsgongTO’, they should 
have no difficulty in accepting the cognizability by the same 
of the respective knowledge of those things. The 
Natyayika however rejects this last view, viz. that 
-cognizes '^fS, as well as their andj:hen refutes 

the whole 1^^. The chief objection of the Naiyayikn against 
^^tsnTrnRr is that it leaves no room for the possibility of 
a. doubt, which as a matter of fact we often feel, whether a 
..certain cognition is true or not. If the snwnr is intuitive and 
is known along with the cognition itself, such a doubt can 

ilpver arise. The validity of any, cognition is therefore de- 

' termined by a subsequent inference which is bas- 

‘ red on the intervening actual experience of the thing. Thus 
rftrst we beli&ve we see water ; then this belief produces 
; Kfor.the water), which produces (towards it'. This 
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truth of words is ascertaiaed by their being beink 

in harmony with external things* 


8. The advocates of 'TCTisrTfrrOT think that a snrr is pro- 
duced by the presence of some positive ^rror, which varies with 
the nature of the srirr, that is, in perception it is 

and so on; while ans^smr is caused by the presence- 
of some such as distance, defective sight eto.l A.ccording 
to the other side, no positive is required for smt but 
simple is quite sufficient The chief objection of 

Sk>gainst the Naiyayika vi^ is that if the truth of one 
cognition is to be determined by an extra inference, the vali- 
dity of that inference again will have to be ascertained by a 
•third inference, and so on ad irifinitum An thU way there will 
be no certainty of knowledge/^ It is unnircegsary to enter 
further into this interesting but endless controversy. The- 
reason why it was pursued with so much vigour on both 
sides seems to be its important bearing on the question of 
the authority of the was ^crrOTM as the 

Mima fhsakas held, the truth of the Vedas was self-evident,: 
and they required no external sanction to prove their claim 
to unflinching obedience ; while if was the 

Vedas required some external proof of their authority, such 
as the fact of their ’being composed by Omniscient God. 
The BQ,uddhas denied the authority of the Vedas altogether, 
while the iVaeVai/ttas made it dependent on Gods author- 
ship* This may he one reason why the NaiyUyikas and 
were termed by their more orthodox rivals, 
rfrf%q3S or Semi'- Buddhists. 

9i T. D. incidenM^ notices another doctrine of the 
Prabhakara school of Mimafmakas that all knowledge is 
true ( of course so far as it goes ), and consequently the 
distinction between snrr and is unfounded. If 5ni%- 
is the test for the reality of knowledge, then the 
erroneous apprehension of silver on mothero'peaxl also^ 
sometimes produces aSffTW, and will therefore be OTr while 
that can be fully accounted for by the xecolkcticn of 

IB. P.1304. _ . . 


a foller^ discussion see d'arr a. P. jS^. Oalc. ed. pp. 12942, and,' ’3 : " 
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leen silver and the percept of the object pre- 
nnot be, says the Naiyayiku ; because there is 

ascribing to the actual irWT itself. 

I apprehension of silver on ^ may appear 
ong as it lasts, but it is not sWf because it is 
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■ Wrong apprehension is of three tanas, aouui, vi 
false assumption. Doubt is the apprehension ofvanoiisc 
properties in one object, e. g. U it a post orarm^ E: 
false knowledge, as silver in a conch-shell. False asst 
is the deductim of a wider thing by the wrong hypothesi 
narrow one, e. g. if there be no fire there would be no smc 

1. Having treated the author in the 

section enumerates the varieties 
Wrong knowledge, < .gyrong apprehension’ bee 

understand true apprehension fully we * 

ledge of its opposite misapprehension. 3PT«rmrg^ is 
defined as “ the cognition of a thmgas possessed of a 
bute which in fact it does not possess. It has bet 
lid that truth is one, but falsehood is various, 
the definition of contains no restrictioi 

uertaiuty. Misapprehension maj More be first 

or WH ) and In-oertitude 


3S, aud Notes 3, 4 and 5 thereon. ,, ^ 
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Thus naturally splits into three kinds t 

Doubt, Error and False Assumption or 
include cfq? , 

for the obvious reason that: though vol- 
untarily made on the part of one of the two disputants it 
■does not essentially differ from any other kind of error ; but 
J.owa7nbAaWo gives prominence to it by mentioning it se- 
iparately, because although invalid itself it is often useful in 
4irgumentation and assists the valid proofs in obtaining 
right knowledge. Dream, says T. D., is included under 
T%<r^q‘, while the fallacies of inference already mentioned 
•will also fall under the same head. 


2. Doubt is defined as " the knowledge of various con- 
trary properties in one and the same ob- 
Doubt. ieot. ” The propriety of each ©f the three 

limitations and fJTfrr, 

is explained by T. D. Dou6< bas three characteristics, 
-that the knowledge must be of several properties, 
that they must be irreconcilable with one another, and that 
they must be apprehended in the same thing. The definition 
however is not quite satisfactory, for it contains the word 
which is not very easy to define. There is no certain 
test to determine what properties are contrary to one another 
and what not. Roughly we may say that those which are 
never observed together as existing in one object are 
irrenconcilable. For example, and are, one might 

say, because they are never observed together^ ; but 
suppose a centaur which is half-man and half-horse is actual- 
ly found on earth, then, they will no longer be Besides 
even supposing that they are properties and that a 

centaur does not really exist, the definition of would 

still apply to the imaginary notion of a centaur which is 
undoubtedly a knowledge of several contrary properties 
in one thing. This last objection may however be answered 
by saying that a centaur being wholly an imaginary being 
there is no ^iff on which the contrary properties are to be 
imposed. A, better definition is wfflirSi 

is an alternative, and the contrary #rjs are the 
property and its negation. Thus when we have a doubt 

H ^r, is one and is the other ; and 
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iWhea w'e llave a doubt 
:5p ; for there we have four 
fUTij:, ew and 317 ?r 5^:. 

false uofcioBj aud is 
5Tcp Beductio 
explanation. 


( Error ) is of course any 

the mis-appreU-ndon proper. 
dgii- ad absurdum requires some ^ , . . 

.The definition of fP, in. the text is 
le. Literall;r it signifies the- 
”6 thing through the afisu nip- 
iple given : is' however quite ■ 
and is ; tiieTefore- 

----“and 'deduce from it by 
the existence , of as : in 

^ rf which implies ■ 

, 'qxrr’fTlT’. This is called 
jordihg to Annambhdtta’s 
3 can say that the pro- 
ds to is^^^a ms- 

correct and does nothing 

of negatively, ^s a 

y expresses the STfltT by 
lated is arrived ^ at. 

he process of hypothetiGal 
.usion is deduced from a 
IS some have erroneously 
which such conclusion is 
illustration has led others to 
to have been com mitted by 


imposition of a more excensiv 

tion of the less, r The exan 
misleading, is 

we assume the existence of 
means of a f; 

the sentence 7ft 7T17 
that7f77t7 necessarily leads to 
S7r7q7fTT77.and this aoc 

definition would be Butmo one 
position, • 71^W7 necessarily leac 
apprehension, since it is ^rfectly < 
more than express the 7tls7T^f7 
matter of fact the proposition onl: 
which the conclusion, denomin 
Properly speaking a^P is neither tJ 
reasoning in which a false concl 

wrongly assumed hypothesm ( a 

supposed ), nor is it the 5777 on 
based, as Annamhhattas 

believe. Such a mistake seems _ ^ 

Roer who translates 7^ hy discussion, 

' ^who translates Annambhatta's ; 
establishing the pervader etc. 
q,ii but the conclusion that is ^ 

wn?7 This conclusion which is called 7^5 
.oUrftdictedbv our actual perception 
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and wishes to infer fire from it. H.e thereupon declares the 
and f §; , ^ and then states the 

^ etc. But his adversary may not admit the hjctth to. 

be correct. How is he then to proceed ? H e cannot infer 
fire from smoke, unless the concoinilance of 

two thiu^^s is accepted by the adversary. He therefore resorts 
to the reverse process of reasoning called EeducHo ad 
in which he grants, for the sake of argument, 
•the groundless contention of his adversaryi namely, 
that the mountain is not fiery, and deduces from it 
by a regular and correct syllogism; a conclusion (Moun- 
tain has no smoke) which is palpably absurd as it is directly 
contradicted by the ob>servGd fact of smoke. And the absur- 
dity of this conclusion of course proves the absurdity of the 
hypothesis from which it was deduced, namely, the contention 
of the adversary. In order to do this he begins by asking 'TWHr 
If the former alternative is accepted, then of 
course his conclusion is admitted, and lie need not proceed ; 
but if the adversary accepts the latter, then he goes on-- 
^IcTT 5T ^ ?r wm. If the adver- 

sary questions this he is at once asked to produce an in- 
stance where smokeMs found in the absence of fire ; but this 
he cannot do since OT being the of ■srfli can never exist 
apart from it. The adversary is therefore forced to accept 
the m m How his assumption 

is ; therefore be reasons wt W^TT^Tsa; V 

\ etc. Thus he gets at th'e 

conclusion ; but this must be false as it is 

directly opposed to the observed fact The as- 

sumption therefore from which this absurd conclusion is 
derived, namely must be false, and its con- 
tradictory must be true. Here the speaker 

first imposes or assumes the existence of i e, 
on the mountain, and from that (^mtrr) deduces the ex- 
istence of L e. both of which impositions be- 
ing false are properly termed The deduced 

namely th,e absurd conclusion, is called The real sense 
of A ??na7nltoj5to 'a, definition is thus brought out in NUa-^ 
ka^thas paraphrase, 

that is, an obviously wrong notion as to the existence* 

46 ■ ; 
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on the <1^, derived from a similar palpably wrong 

assumption of the existence of wm m the same place. 

5. The differs from _in being 

who knows its falsity, while it differs from a srmw 
in heTng only subsidiary to the establishment of «on- 

todictory. AMi«l NaiyVta. mentioned eleven ki^t 
?T^s, ofwhich the moderns accept only five. viz. 

< Jgnoratio Elenchi ), ( Dilemma ), 

( Regresme ad infinitum ) and ( Ber 

ductioad absurdum). The example usually given comes 
under the last head, while the first four are only varieties 
of and 3Tr%^ fallacies framed in particular forms. 

The cTO or is very useful m proving 

things which cannot be proved by positive inference, 
and is particularly indispensable in theological discussions. 
Religious commands which transcend our limited reason can 
he justified only by such special arguments ; Manu there- 

fore says ^ ^ 

sirr ^ » 

^ n ( m. S. XII. 106 .). 

In matters of religion which are above and beyond positive 
human e’lperience or contrary inference is often the only 
method available to satisfy the inveterate doubter or silence 
a persistent adversary. Kant had to assume a separate 
faculty of Intuition to account for all such extra-sensuous 
knowledge. Naiydyikas solved the difficulty by adopting 
inference. 

V , ■'gEex.-LX^ 

i|; ■ ; i Remembrance also is of two hinds t true and false ; the one 

S|i' V arising from true cognition is true, that arising from false 

f ^ false. \ i: 

i’l ' ; » , 1 . ( Remembrance ) has been already defined in 

I Vv ‘ Section 34. After treating of the two kinds 

ill Bight and wrong of apprehensions, ttue as well as false, the 

t i ^ author announces a similar division of 

i-, jRememtrrance. But the/Mredamenfwm (KuisiaBts is different -in 


i : : tbisM^Sv is true or false according as it does or doea ? 


lliiSitlilSSiillS® 
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not correspond to the object as it exists externally; while the 
trath or falsity of is made to depend entirely on the 
truth or falsity of the arj'vr^ from which it originates. A 
remembrance which springs from npiW apprehension is right 
and that which springs from throng is wrong. 

The reason of this difference of tests for and 

probably lies in the fact that being a mediate knowledge 

is not directly connected with external objects. Besides a 
!remembrance is often considerably removed both in time and 
, place from the first appreAense'on, and consequently the test 
of iTHTTuq" applicable to all first-hand cognitions, namely the 
inference based on actual verification of the external ob jeot> 
is generally not available in the case of When we 

believe we see water, we can at once verify the truth of our 
iperception by touching or drinking the water ; but when we 
only remember to have seen water some time back and at a 
distant place, it is obviously impossible for us to go to the 
place and verify the truth of our Hence a different 

itest of truth is applied to a test, by the way, recognized 

in the case of all mediate cognitions, namely, the correctness 
or incorrectness of the original notions which produce 
’them. Thus the validity of an Sigh'S depends on the 
validity of the while the truth of de- 
pends on the correct knowledge of the Similarly the 

truth of depends upon the truth of the original 

But there is one drawback to this method. Suppose 
the original was true but the impression left by it 
is distorted or partially effaced by lapse of time ; then the 
remembrance will be obviously mutilated and false, although 
the apprehension itself was right. Or suppose both the ap- 
prehension and the impression were good, but owing to some 
accidental cause, such as a want of proper or the pre- 

sence of any obstruction or inattention, the remembrance 
does not fully agree with the 5 yet it cannot be srirr. 
Again dreams ^are supposed to be and are often 

produced by actual experience of the things perceived ; why 
are then all dreams false ? These objections can be ans- 
wered by saying that every requires to be verified, if not 
with external objects, at least with true cognitions of thp^a 
external objects. ” 
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Shot. !S^T^ 

Whai is ^xperiencBcl by all with agreeable feelings is 
Please. 

What is experienced by all with feelings is 

Pain. 

Dedre isyeavningr^ ^ ^ 

Aversion is ifritation. 

Action is effort. 

Merit is the product of enjoined actions. 

Demerit is the prod>uet af pTohMied actions, 

1. Sections 66 to 72 contain short definitions of the next 
seven qualities. The group consists of three pairs ^ of 
co-related qualities, namely and 

and one single quality ’WfflT. The two qualities which 
form each a pair, though co -related, are not oontradic- 
j-nriPR of each other ; but both are positive qualities of 
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Sect. LXXIII and LXXIY. 

The eight quahcies, cognition etc. are special attributes of 
.soul only, 

Qognitiorh desire and effort are of two kinds : eternal 
and non-eternal; eternal belong to Ood, non-eiernal to humak 


" 1, The eifeht qualities foom fT% to ^^4 aye the .Bpe^ : 
oharactemtihs of i^oul ooly, i. k tl;iey are , ^ub|e 9 ||xe- 
opposed to othe^ qufflitiei which hWe objective ot external 


ing the desire of some other thing ; or in other words plea- 
sure is the ultimate aim of all our acts and is not a 
means to some other end. Similarly pain is the object of 
aversion in itself, and not because it causes aversion for 
any other thing. 

3, iWr and desm and aversion, are respectively de* 


Desire and aver- 


fine 1 as ‘ wishing * and ‘irritation. * 


Sion. 


4. sfq-ciT or effort is not the actual act, bul; rather the readi- 

ness of the mind coupled with an attempt 
towards performing that act, as when a 
dying person makes an effoi't to speak, 
but cannot do so owing to a failure of his powers, 
or ^ as it is sometimes called is therfore best rendered by 
effort, ox volitioru 

5. W {merit) and {demerit) are the two varieties 

of ( Destiny ), and imply two posi- 
Merit and Demo- things popularly known as 'gm and 

• trrq respectively. ^ Merit is that which 
is produced from acts enjoined by S^rtiti, while demerit is 
produced from the doing of prohibited acts. For example, 
the Vedic text is a and there- 
fore the performance of a sacrifice would produce 

merit ; while being a the eating of 

fruit would produce demerit. 
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Skot. LXXV. 

Faculty or Impulse is of three kinds Velocity , Mental im~ 
pression and Elasticity. 

1. or Faculty is almost undefinable, as may be guess- 
ed from the truism given by T. D. The • 

Faculty reason of it seems to be that its three - 

varieties are so incongruous and different- 
in nature that no general definition can be equally applic- 
able to all. The wonder rather is how these irreconcilable - 
things came to be classed under one head. S. C. gives a 
4efinitipn.^;whioh is only a little better'; 

) ‘that which has a arr# 1 

i^;) #lii,<!%;'is pert below and .which, resides tiJi. 

'i'fi f'i.f ;''‘5 'I- it ‘ v.-‘ . , , ; '-j,- 

frit M - V 


existence. They are also co-related to one another as cause'- 
and effect, and are mentioned in that order. Each of these* 
in fact is the effect of that immediately preceding it and the^ 
cause of that next following it. Cognition is of course the 
foundation of all internal experiences. Of these ^ and 
are the ultimate objects to be desired or avoided. The 
notions of pleasure and pain respectively produce correspond- 
ing desire ( ) or aversion ( ) for their means. This 
desire or aversion gives rise to an effort(5nrr«=r)directed towards 
obtaining or avoiding those means. Good and bad efforts 
produce merit and demerit respectively ; while these last 
produce a on the mind, which becomes, when 

ripened, the cause of a succession of births. 


2. or special qualities are enumerated in the • 

verse quoted at p. 86 supra. Out of these, eight i e. the * 
six, intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and effort, 
and Adfsta or fate including both merit and demerit are 
the special qualities of Soul only. The significance of htw,.- 
only, is that these qualities reside in Soul alone and no- 
where else, while the other special qualities are found in . 
other substances, k is defined by T. D. in the^ 

next section as a quality that resides in one substance only 
at a time and not in two or more substances conjointly, such> 
as number etc. See p. 87, supra. 
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both the qualities and the special qualities of Soul/ 

The qualities are sharply divided into two classes, general Skud 
special^ but is the only quality which is common to 
both, since two of its varieties, Vdocihj and Elasticity 
mider gemral qualities, while the third called or 

menial impression is the special quality of Soul. Another 
and perhaps a still better definition of is given by 

Tarktka-Raksa ^^'--'^^ I ^ 

^ n “ A property which pro^ 

duces an effect from a cause of the same kind, although it 
is itself dissimilar. ’V This means that whenever a quality 
or action in a thing is repeated or produces effects exactly 
similar to itself by some internal force and without external 
agency, the internal force is called 

2, The three varieties of are ( yelocity 

{Mental impression) and [Elas* 

is^said to reside in the 
five corporeal ( /??? ) substances only„ 
namely, earth, water, light, air and mind; and the reason 
is obvious, for there can be no velocity or motion unless the 
thing has a limited dimension. is simply defined aa 

that impression which is born of and becomes the 

cause of remembrance. or Elasticity is that 

power or force which brings a thing back to its normal 
shape or condition whenever it is distorted. Elasticity is 
found in earthy things such as a mat. The several remarks 
of T. D, have been already explained in their proper places, 
and so need not be noticed here. Of these three varieties 
alone deserves the name of and is generally 

referred to by that word.The other two are common properties 
of all material things and can be termed only by a very 
far-fetched analogy, Ballantyne thinks that the similarity 
of the three varieties of sd'RiK consists in the tEihg acting 
hy itself without an impulse from an external agent The 
explanation is plausible, though not quite convincing. 

is therefore an impulse inhering in the very thing 
ini which a property reproduces itself. This is at best the 
only ohara^eristic wherein the three varieties agree. 


h l ' : 


li*i 


■■ ' f V. ? t/'\,Ivl!ES»klkaEafc?5 V.'48.-,, 
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SECT, LXXYI--LXX1X. 


Action consists of inoiioa* That which causes connection 
with the region upwards is Tossing; that which cames connection 
with the region downwards is Dropping; that which causes con-- 
nection nearer the body is Pulling or Contraction; that which 
causes conneclion tvilh a distant place is Rushing or Expansion* 
All else is MoHont residing only in the four substances Earth 
etc, and mind. 

These sections treat of the remaining categories except 
the last. For an explanation of them, see Notes on Sect. V. 
to Sect;. VIIL pp.81«99 Supra. 


SECT. LXXX 


Antecedent negation is without a beginning but has an end, 
and exiS'S before the production of an effect. Destruction has 
a beginning hut no end, and occurs after the production of 
effect Ahsoluti^. negation exists during three times, ( past 
present and. future ) and has a counter-entity determined by 
connection { with another), e, g, there is r.o jar on ground. 
Reciprocal neg xtion is that whose count er-entinj is determined 
by relation of identity, e, g. ajar is not a piecd of doth. 

1. or Negation is defined by its very name 

A.S the author has already stated its four 
Negation. kinds, he now goes on to define each of 

them. * Antecedent negation has an end but no beginning,’ 
while 'Consequent negation or destruction has aheginning but 
no end/ The other two rtegations have neither beginning nor 
■end. Thus the first two form one group of transient 
miegations, the other two a second group of permanent ones. 
Antecedent and Consequent negatioris. are spoken of with 
r^eference to a. . the one representing the time before 
production, and the other representing the time after 
, Thus ' anti may be ' said to 

r order the three divisions of eternal time, past, 
€utui^,« of ‘ which the* past / ( srT*T^ ) has "no ^ 

I , 'I '/Kj ^ - .V * . . i ' j I • t'll i; 

tW.L, .‘L. r, ..t ... • r . ‘ . I. . ? , ‘ ' 
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bej^inning and the future ( no end because time 

itself is eternal. Between these two divisions of eternity 
lies the which is limited both ways, namely, by creation 
at one end and by destruction at the other. But suppose a 
which has once been destroyed is reproduced ; will not 
then its intermediate have been destroyed in its turn by 
the reproduction ? The a>iiswers, no; be the 

second though production from the same materials, is 
distinct from the first. That which was destroyed was 
destroyed for ever, while the new production is one which 
never existed before. T. D. mentions three characteristics 
of srrn'U’R and each ; both reside on the intimate or ma- 
terial cause of their £rmdT%, e. g. resides on ; 

they are respectively the cause and effect of their ; 

and they are respectively the reasons why people say of a 
thing that ‘ it will be, ^ or that ‘ it is destroyed. ^ 


2. A!.s(»lute negation is that which is eteinal and has a 
srT%Mr determined by some connection 
Ahsohiie negation. ^ another thing ), while reciprocal 

^ negafivn has a srmmnx that is determined 

by the relation of identity of two things. * The qualification 

V* V’ ) distinguishes 
^rfFTm' from and while 

distinguishes it from The natne may ■ 

be explained by the derivation ■j^fJTTi'siTsr 

f# \ sTcT ni'®rTM'UTrcirf%t5#'®T%?i5 f ■ 

is the connection by which one thing may reside on 
another. Thus a '?rs resides on its the ’•id** by 

while n?'? resides in earth by each of 

which is called Now if a jar stands on any spot of' 

ground we say by which of course we mean 

and hence even in such a case we are free' to 
-say that ^ .10%. The jar stands on: the 

snot bv but not hv i so that although- 
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Whenever therefore an of a thing is spoken of, it 

is always understood that the absolute negafim is predicated 
of the by some particular Hence is . 

3. arfiftrjn^Tra' is distinguishable from in having , 

to depend on a different kind of In. 

the former a thing is of an 

residing in another by and.. 

not by OP as is the case with 3TfUvax*n«r. In 

simple language, when we speak of absolute negation yf& 
deny any connection between the sriadrifr on the one hand’ 
and the that is, the 3Tru^I?pff, on the other ; in reci- 

procal negation we deny only the identity of the two. "When 
we say 'EfSt ^T, we only convey that they are not identi- 
cal ; but when we say ^ijr^ Ufft ^r%, we mean something 
more ; we convey that not only ^55 andvRr are non-identical; 
but that they are not even connected together. 
is the denial of a ^^.between two things ; is 

the denial of their Thus if we say fg^rr^T 5T, 

we deny the identity of the ghost and the post ; if we say 
J%n^ 5T we deny the existence of the ghost on the 
post. The nature of the awra" is therefore determined by 
the form of the denial although the idea conveyed may be 
the same, !Tn% and q" both mean the- 

same thing : but one is an atcUnTPilR while the other is 
an . 

4. S. C. divides STfuVcrnnw into two sorts, 
srfOTtfrirfTRs: ‘ that whose srripfi# is a pro- 
perty residing in one substance as 
m, ' and 

that whose srfMt# is a property jointly residing in many 
things as itf^nrra'. ’ But this is not the only division possi- 
ble, for, as T. D. remarks, both ajriPWWPT and 
will have as many kinds as the and the <TRTf«r of the- 
srf^nlFfr will be various, although the itself remains. 

Ihe same. 

5. The'sentenoe in T. I)., explaining the multiplicity of 

, ahsolur^^and reciprOco/ i negations, is even 
cwrected viery obscure if not positively 
'lucorreot. . j-It reads 


Meeiprocal nega' 
tion distinguished. 


Divisions of ahso- 
lute negation. 









tence will be intellgible if we take STRlW to mean ^ or 
property. It will then mean ‘that and 

though having one sriMtnt, are manifold owing to the varie- 
ty ( ) of the properties (^nfh^r) and connections ( ) 

that are respectively in each case; that is, 

the number of depends on the variety of srw®-B^o- 
and that of STctfo on the variety of 
Nilakantha interprets the sentence in the same way. The 
remark appears to have been copied from a passage in 
Baghunatha ^iromavi's Didhiti, which, being more explicit, 
may be profitably compared with it. Raghunatha, says 


^ \ gf^o— BtsiilT. ’ A.n illustrar 
tion will make all this clear. The sifgvtrraw of is 

distinct from that of because the 

*8^^ in one is and in the other ^w^%^- 

In gl«?l«Tmrg| there is no and therefore the 
is considered with respect to properties (w) residing 
on srfBTinT'. Thus the of 5^ ^ is different from' 

that of jfrST ^nr, because the is in one 

and »trffar in the other case. 

6. In conclusion T. D. notices some of the different views 
propounded in connection with ePTTB. The Vaise^lcas recog- 
nize a fifth SWTB called * temporary absence ’ in 

such oases as 15 ^SjT^ !Tn%. The bstbr exists on ’Sjt® so 
long as is absent, and vanishes as soon as it is brought, 
there ; it is not therefore and so differs from eiHUtaif- 

Anmmbhatta includes it in for as a matter of 

fact resides permanently on while its occasional' 

disappearance may be explained by its being covered by 
whenever the latter is present. A rule is therefore laid down! 
that the erfqvBTsn^ of 'ER', though is manifested only 
when it is acoom]?anied.by either the srwnB or of 

on 

i 7; A writer named Saundadop^hydya introduced a new 
kind of aWRT called in such examples 

ast 55^ ^ •rn%T, ;*hat ’ is, ■ tR does not exist on in* 
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the form of although it may exist there as hut 
Annambhatta along with the majority of NyUya wiiteis con- 
siders it at the most a case of and not a 

simple As a matter of fact this variety of is 

recognized for dialectical purposes only and is of little use 
in practical life. 

8. Opposed to the NiuyaiJcas wevQ the rnihJiUkara school 
of Mimamsakas (followers of Prabha^^ 
kara or Ouru ), who refused to recognize 
as a separate category existing 
apart from its According to them 

•and genrally according to all tl^e Mimanisakan and Fedan- 
tins is only ‘ simple substratum 

and nothing more ’ T. D. rejects this view on the 
ground that it is impossible to determine what 
is. But if, says the A 2 mdmu to, is a saparate cate- 
gory, there will be for as is different from 

the of will differ from it, and so the num- 

ber of 3 TURs will be infinite. To remove this objection, the 
ancient Naujaylkas regarded the second eru’R* i. e, ''^TaRTsrr- 
as identical with The moderns however go one step 
further and regard the second as distinct from both ua 
and but the of that, namely the third 

was identified with the first the reason being that 

an being a negation can be identical with an only 
and never with a like UH*. AnnamhhaUa appears to 

favour the ancient view. 


Negation not re- 
cognized hij other 
Bystematista, 


aU things are included severally in those enumerated, it is 
proved that there are Only seven categories. 

I 1. The author concludes his Compendium of Seven Cate- 
^ ' s . f ^ • gories' _hy showing that all the other ■ 

" pW^(hhi, fiieiitidned'liy Gtdtdmci as well as • 

*: * '>p< Whe# w’ritli^ ar& ^elhdSd ik some on^ of ^ .v. 

'If if if ' "i : f * ^ seven enumerated at th.e beginning of ■ 
;^l3,|'-^o^^Wh<<??^d1s1ir§t;ap1i'OriBm'; Vrhiclr is- quoted by'T. D. , s j 

t'l If ."-.j 



Sect. lix. ] Nofes. 


contains a list of sixteen ])addr(has recogiri^ 
yikas proper, namely, ( Proof ( < 
ledge ), ( Doubt ), ( Motisre ), 

( Conclusion ), ( Premise ), wi 

surdum ), ( Determination ), ( D 

( Controversy ), rir^o^r ( Cavil ), 
(Perversion), (Self-contradiction), and 
tion ). l\ D. then briefly explains each of ■ 
divisions. All these are not properly speak 
only so many topics that require to be atfei 
putation with an antagonist. (Jotama's IG 
meant for dialectical purposes are therefc 
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a ‘ a text which enjoins some act upon men. 

Vedio texts are either ( Injunction ), ^SUtement 

> of a fact) or (Repetition), of which ^ T^r 4 is the 

principal and the other two only subsidiary to it. Injui^tan 
is of two kinds, (Command) such as W%- 

irra:^^^N?tTr:, or ( Permission ) such as viirTTfrEfW m- 
grnit the difference between the two being that the first 
enjoins which entails sin if omitted, while the 

•second prescribes only a gnrtraOT which may or may not be 
-performed. ^nnam6Aa«a’s definition of ttt% is a sentence 
which conveys knowledge that prompts a desire for action 
•which in its turn produces effort." The second of f tie abo'v e 
'texts for instance prompts a to perform a 

■and then he makes preparations for the ceremony. But one 
•might ask how can be the cause of the at tainm ent 

. of heaven to the usTSTPr since a cause must be - 

'T%^, ‘ immediately preceding the effect,’ while in this case 
the end of the sacrifice and its viz. the attainment of 

'heaven (which can take place only after the death of usTHm), 
may be separated by considerable lapse of time ? To remove 
'this difficulty and establish a connection between the cause 
and the tFreJ Hn, a sarPTtT is assumed in the interval, 

.called ^ rr j- 

3. A-lthough the Naiyayika accepts the efficacy of Vedtc 
rites as befits every orthodox systematist. 
The summum ho- ,joes not depend upon them exclusive- 

ly. The attainment of heaven by means 
■ of the Vedic rites is not according to him the true goal of 
man. The end and aim of philosophy, says T. D., such as 
the knowledge of the seven pidadhas, is Salvation, which 
•consists in recognizing the self as distinct from body and 
other material things. This is laid down in the celebrated 
'text, “ Oh Maitreyi, the Self should be perceived, heard, 
•considered and contemplated upon.”® Golarm defines 
or as ‘ eternal cessation of 

pain/ while itatioda declares, that iWfl or salvation consists 
in the separation of the soul from the former body, not fol- 
IpWSd by its union with another owing to the absence Of 
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' According to both, soiwfton consists notin any 
kind of positive pleasure as the Mlrmmsakas think, but in 
the complete and eternal cessation of all pain. This can 
be attained by right knowledge alone, as is distinctly said 
in the sttrt: 

4.6. the Ferfic rite, does not directly lead tosatoaiton as 
the Mimattisakas suppose; but it only prepares the ground 
for the attainment of knowledge by destroying sii^ and 
(purifying the soul. When this knowledge is digested by 
constant contemplation, it ripens and leads to This 

(process is described in ffotoma’s second aphorism, 

• I W IgrTtlfT^ WIU fT?JT?(mqTUT3i'<TUjf:. Of the 

five things, pain, birth, effort, faults and erroneons know- 
ledge, the destruction of the subsequent leads to the destruc- 
tion of the immediately preceding, and so ultimately the 
!salvation followst The destruction of causes the 

removal of various ftTs such asyWiST etc. When these 
are removed also ceases, for no desire is left to induce 
?rff%. Cessation of 5j^i% necessarily stops srfHtKorqtrqn; 
for having ceased, no action is done and no which 
is the causa of srnr is produced. When the series of births 
'Onds, it is necessarily followed by the cessation of pain , for 
then the soul is for ever freed from the body which is the 
.seat of pain. Finally complete cessation of pain brings on 
salvation, which is the ultimate goal of all true philosophy. 
The proper way to attain salvation is therefore to attack 
the very beginning, namely, rasur^TTfr which lies at the 
root pf all our misery. This fwwrnUff consists in* the er- 
roneous identification of the soul with our body and w ith 
material objects. Cognitions such as are 

sail products of such wrong identification. It is the purpose 
of true Rostra therefore to destroy this fsr®5rr?rr«T by impa rt- 
ing This true knowledge is the correct knowledge 

■of the seven categories, for it is only by knowing these ac- 
curately that one can discriminate them from the eternal 
*nd transcendental Soul. To give a right knowledge of 
*4)d(|aWA<w is therefore the srUT^JT of this Rostra. The 
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necessity for inculcating tMs oun ^com. 

mon experience as expressed in tli© maxim ^ 

wMcli is as true in the case of acquisition^ of 
knowledge as in other walks of life* All systems of Indian 
philosophy open with an enunciation of the 

four requisites of every /^asifra, and or purpose, which 

is one of them, is invariably stated to be the the 

knowledge of reality , leading to salvation. Ancient Hindu 
philosophers may fight with one another on almost every 
point, but in one respect they agree among themselves and, 
differ from the votaries of other religions, viz. in holding 
that it is hnou ledgB of trut h and not blind faith in a revela- 
tion or a Saviour that is the road to salvation. Even the reli- 
gion olJBhakti which spread through and permeated popular 
thought in India in later times under Mahomedan 
influence was based on the solid principle of The 

doctrine of is in fact the corner'*stone of all the 





Hl^pendix H. 

Meaning of Avacah&daha^ 


Nothing is more difficult for a beginner than to under- 
stand the exact sense of the term -dmccAedafai and its 
yarieties which occur so frequently in Nyaya writings. The 
following Note on the meaning of the word appended to 
Oowell’s translation of Udayamcarya’a KuaumaHjati will 
therefore be found useful 

“ The term Avacckeihka has at least three meanings, 
;as distinguishing, particularizing and determining. 

a. In the phrase * a blue lotus/ ‘ blue ’ is the distinguish- 
ing Amcchedaka ( i. e, Vi^esana ) of the lotus it dis* 
tinguishes it from others of different colours. 

&. In the sentence ‘ the bird sits on the tree on the 
hranch ' ( ^r^r^rr ), saftAai/amSparticularises the exact 
spot"— this is the ekadeiavacehedaka* 

a But the third is the usual Naiyayika use of the word 
4. e, as determining ( niyamaka). Wherever we find a re* 
lation which is not itself included in any one of the seven 
categories but is common to several, we require something 
to determine its different varieties ; thus if we say that fi:r 0 
is the cause of smoke, or vice vftsa smoke the effect of fire, 
we do not mean only this particular case but any fire or 
smoke ; we therefore require, to determine this particular 
relation of causality, something which shall be always 
found present with it.' Thus in ‘ fire is the cause of smoke ^ 
it will be vahnitvi, the species of all fires. This will always 
be found present wherever the causation of smoke is found* 
and it is therefore called the dhuma-karawt^vacchedaka 
as dhUrmtva would be the vahnikdryatdvacchedaka. If we 
have several causes or effects ( as c. gr. green wood iii the 
pf smoke), each kara^td or kdryatd will require its own 
' <ii)qQhhedaka. But we could not say that ‘substance * is 
thf avacckedaka of ‘ quality , although it does always 
adeompany it, because quality is a category by itself aiid 
common' to several, j^n avjcchedak'i ib always requir4^: 
for such relations as kara^ld ^ kdryatd, iakyaiS, J^eyafd^ 
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pratiyogiia, etc. Thus gotva is the avacchedaka of the- 
go-iahda-iakyata as otherwise the word go might be restrict- 
ed to mean only this particular cow, or extended to include- 
every animal ; and in q#dt*fr ^T^:, we have vdhni- 

tva as the waccAedafe* of the pratiyogitd. This determining 
notion need not he always a species ; this in stjri; • 

cAesp is the avacchedaka of kdrayata, and cAesta 
is included in the category of ‘ action. ’ ( Cowell : Kusumafi- 
joJi oi Udayanacarya, p. 26 ). 


HppendixB. 

The following lists of all the known commentaries on 
Annambhatta’s Tarka-Saivgraha and Tarka-JDiptkd com- 
piled from Aufecht’s Calalpgus C'a/'afoporajK, Bhimacarya’s 
Nyaya-koia, Hall’s Bibliographical Index of Indian Philoso- 
pliical Systems and other sources. Letters in brackets 
indi cate the copies consulted, for which see Appendix C. 

L Commentaries on 

? or by the author of T. S. himself, 

printed at various places, 

by *rkv^Tltsr, printed by N. S. Press at 

Bombay. 

\ by printed at Eenaies. 

y by printed by H. S. Press at Bombay. 

M by jftsisTO ; this is perhaps •fTST^e^r. 

% or by ttp^Tfr or 

printed in 1915 at Madras ( W. ) 

or printed in 193 5 at Madras 

(W.) 

C by m^ar. printed by N. S. Press 

at Bombay. 

% ai^arfsiTPiPTT or by printed ii> 

1915 at Madras ( W. ) 

\ o by ewsaaKiuvr. 

by 



Hppendix 6. 

The present edition of the Tarka-Sa^graha and its two com' 
xaentaries is based on the following copies. Of these fourteen 
twelve are printed or lithographed editions, and the rest were 
Mss. Out of tnese, twelve give the text of Samgraha, eleven of 
the DipUm and. eight of the Nyaya-Bodhini. In some oases 
ihje seane copy gives^both the original and either;, of the 
two oomcneiataries, while the one marked .0 contains all the 
three. These heve been marked a? one. The folloviring 
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^ «T. tETO' by 

1<5 s. by f^STW. 

%% or srsflrr by wntcy. 

’IQ >r. ^r. by son of smr. 

fr. arnprr by s^, 

; author unknown, 
author not known. 
5^5? ditto. 

II. Commentaries on 


sfrw^irarsrsETi^sBT by 

This is again commented 
It is printed at Bombay, Benares and 


at 


\ 

;author 
•on by 
Madras. 

R by , printed at Madras ( W ). 

^ or gwCter by m printed 

Madras i W ). ^ 

y 'rf(T%nTSl«fsr%«in' ends abruptly at 5rr5, printed at Madras 
■iWO. r- : ;. 

M ^rR!|jn?OT, a commentary on by , son 

•of printed by N. S. Press at Bombay. ( R ) 

^ d^ c tr% e pf by ^TmtSvtrm, pupil of !%SRJniTi]R who wrote 
his commentary on both T. S. and T. D. in 1772 A. D. 

^ by 9frf^^r. 

« HT5PT by nfruTUf . 

R by . 

? o aT^T«^rf^3;T by 
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conspectus will give an idea of the varied character of the 

editions and Mss. consulted = — ■ 

Tarha-SamgrahOi. 

TL—TarkaSamgraha with Dipim ( 3rd ed. ), carefully edited 
by the late Mr. K. P. Parab and printed at the Nirnaya- 
sagar Press, Bombay. 

B— The text of Samgraha alone, printed in Ballantyne’s 
Lectures on Nyaya I'hilosophy ( Allahabad 1 849 ). 

e— A lithograph edition of Samgraha, Dipika and Nyaya- 
hodhint, with different paging for each and belonging to 
the Jeypur library. It is very carelessly printed. A 
portion of the Saihgraha from the 38th to the 31st 
section inclusive, as well as the concluding paragraph 
of the Diyika and the portion of Nyaya-bodhini after 
are missing. However it generally gives 
correct readings and proved useful in disputed places. 
It was obtained from the late Pundit Durga-Prasad of 
Jeypur. 

O — An oblong edition of Samgraha with the commentary 
Siddhanta- Candrodaya by ^rlkrsria Dhurjati Dik^ta 
printed at Benares in 1881. It is carefully edited 
and proved a useful guide, chiefly owing to the com- 
mentary which^is copious, though not always accurate. 

E — ^An oblong edition of Samgraha with the commentary 
Vahya- Vrtli oi Meru ^oMri printed at Poona in 1873, 
Its value consists entirely in the commentary. 

F — An annotated edition of Saingraha and Dipika. by Mr, 
K. C. Mehendale B. A. This, although professing to be 
based on two or three Mss., does not materially differ 
from the Nirnaya Sagar edition. A second edition of 
this has been published in 1908 with the addition of a. 
new Sanskrit commentary by Pandit BhavSnlshankar 
, Shastri. 

i Jds. containing the Samgraha and tlje Dipika, obtained' 
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been copied either from it or from some common origi- 
nal. It bears no date. 

H — Ms. containing S'a» 72 praAo only obtained from Ratnagiri. 

It was copied at Benares in Samvat 1820. It varies 
pretty often from the usual text, but the readings are 
not generally happy. 

J— -A Ms. of SaJhgraha and belonging to Dr. H. 

Jacobi of Bonn, Germany. It is undoubtedly the 
oldest and also the best authority. It is very clearly 
written and contains many marginal corrections in at 
least two hands. The fifflwprafta and the are paged 

differently and have different colophons. The colophon 
at the end of the Dipt/ca is inserted in our edition (p. 

67 supra ) ; while that of the SaJhgraha mm thus ffa 

grsr: > 

It arrived afterthe work ofoollation of the 1st edition was 
completed, but just in time to allow its varietas lectiords 
being incoroporated in the footnotes. Fortunately except 
in one or two instances no alterations were needed, as the 
readings already selected were found to agree with those 
in J. In several cases many doubtful readings and con- 
jectural emendations of mine were unexpectedly con- 
firmed by this Ms., a fact which is perhaps the best 
proof of the correctness of the readings adopted. My 
hearty thanks are due to Dr. Jacobi for lending his 
copy for use, and also to Mr. B. G. Tilafc of Poona who> 
procured it for me. 

K — This is an old closely written Ms. containing the 8am- 
graka and the Nydya-Bodbini and obtained from Miraj.. 

It possesses great value and has been ipainly relied 
upon for the text of the Nyaya-Bodhint 

Tarka-JApikd f 

Besides H, ©, F, G, and J already described, three print- 
ed and two Ms. copies of the DtpiM were javailable,. 

: , It seems to have bhen copied at Benares ifi Samvat 1790i 


’ • " ■ • ' ' ■ ; ' ’ : ^ ‘ ' i , Ispi ; 'W, 
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Mby ome Vismnatlia JosW^ son of GopaL It is written in 
several hands and is often incorrect. 

M-rA. fine and very carefally written Ms. of Dlpika obtain- 
ed from^Barhanpur. It often differed from other copies, 
and although its variants had sometimes to be rejected 
it was useful for comparison. 

An oblong edition of Dipika with the well-known com-* 
mentary of printed at Benares in 1875. It 

contains se veral additions which were not found in any 
other copy and which had therefore to be rejected. 
Nllahantha's Commentary however proved a valuable 
aid in judging the correctness of a reading, inasmuch 
£^s it generally gives the best reading and sometimes 
notices other variants. 

P; —An oblong edition of only, printed at Jagadis- 

vara Press, Bombay. It generally agrees with ft and was 
not of muchuse. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

a An edition of Samprafta, Nilaka'}:itha's Prakasa and a 
commentary thereon named BhaskarodayU by Nlla- 
kantha’s son Laksml-nr^mha, edited by Pandit Mu- 
kunda Jha and printed by Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay. 

Nyaya-Bodhini, 

Besides 6 and K already described, four printed, and 

two Ms. copies of Nyaya-Bodhini were consulted, viz: — 


R: 


iii'ii 


“A Ms. of Nyaya-Bodhini only, written carelessly and 
often incorrectly. It was kindly lent by the late Mr. 
IT. B. Godbole, B. A. of the Poona Training College. 
It was copied on the 13th of Asadha, Vadya, Samvat 
1907, an,d generally agrees with ©. 

—A lithograph edition of Nyaya-Bodhini printed at 
Benares in 1875. The editor seems to have made no 
attempt at collation. It contains many sentences and 
even long passages extending to a page or more which 
are“not found in any of the other Mss. consulted by 
me. These additions appear to be interpolations, oop- 
, of explanatory paraidiraBeB of the oriffinal short 

i|ftfen^8,^wIitA are sometifiies retained alid* sometimes 
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T:— This appears to be a reprint, and a very incorrect one 
too, of the last preceding, printed at Benares in 1881. 
C:- -An edition ot Samgraha mxi. with an- 

notations called Padakrtya, printed by Nirnaya-Sagar 
Press, Bombay. 

V-^A Ms. of NyayaSodhini M lent by Pandit Bad- 
rinatha Sastrin of Baroda. It generally agrees with 
Rand 6, and was ussfnl for ascertaining the correct 
reading whenever the other copies differed hopelessly 
It sometimes gives its own variants. It ends at 
and bears no date. 

W:— An edition of &%ra//a and nine Commentaries edited 
and published by Pandit Chandrasekhara Sastrigal of 
Mylapore, published in 1915 at Madras. 

X, Y and Z*— These three Mss. were kindly lent to me by 
Pandit Balacharya Gajendragadkar of Satara to whom 
lam highly obliged for the loan. One of these, X, 
containing the Samgiaha bears the date Sake 1720. The 
other two, Y and Z, contain the text of the Plpika, They 
mostly agree with G and J and are chiefly valuable for 
having been corrected under the superintendence of the 
late learned Anantacarya Gajendragadkar. 

Most of the Mss. and editions of Samgraha and Dipik^ 
mentioned above belong to Northern India or the 
Deccan. As Annambhatta was a resident of Carnatic, Mss, 
from that quarter would have proved very valuable guides, 
but W, which is an elaborate edition of and Com- 

mentaries by a learned Pandit of South India, has largely 
supplied the desideratum. The copies already consulted 
belong to different ages and distant provinces, and 
hence the text of AnnamhhaUa's two works may for all 
practical purposes be taken as settled. It is to be regretted 
“ that the same cannot be said of the NyayaSodhinh Only 
:a few copies of this work were available, and they varied 
among themselves so much and sometimes so hopelessly^ 
that it was often impossible to ascertain the correct 
reading. Sentences and even whole passages are read 
^^differently in differeidJ ^M^s.; and the work of collatidn was 
most diflScult in several places. The defects can be cur^ 
-only when more trustworthy Mss, are available. 
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Suvarna- 8 
, Svartba- 37, 251 

Svarupasiddha- 46 

1 Svatastva- 55 
Svatva- 65 
Syandana- 20 

T. 

Tamas- 3, 4 

Tarka-56,64, 71,259,356 
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Tarka-Samgraha. 


T5tparya“ 51 
Tejas- 3, 8, 111 
Tikta-15 
Touch-' 155 

Trayanuka-9 

Tvac- 9 

TJberweg- Mro. IX. 

Udaharana- 38, 39, 276 
TJdayauacarya - ^l’ 

SlNm. 

Udbhuta-7 

Udicl-ll „„ 

Undistributed middle- 3^^. 

' 325 ' ■ ■ . ' 

Upadana- 13, 209 
Upadbi— 46, 47, 310 
Upamana- 49, 327 
Upainiti— 49 

Upanaya- 38, 39 

Utksepana— 5, 60 

Y 

Vacaspati- Iirfro- XLIL 

Yada- 64 
Yabani-8 
Vaidika-53 

Vallabbacarya- Intro. IL. 

Vardbamana- Jw^ro. LII. 

Tai&esika guna or Vi^e?a 
guna- 11, 59, 60 
Vaisesikas- lutro. XTL 
V asttdeva- Intro. LH. 
TUkya-50,53,344 


I Varna- 21, 54 
Vatsyayana- Intro. XXVIII. 
TCTJ. 

Vayu-3, 9, 114-117 
Veda- 54 
Vega- 59 

Vibhaga- 5, 19,106 
Vibbutva- 128 
Vidbi-65 
Vidyut-8 
Vipaksa- 44, 290 
Viparyaya- 56, 356 
Viruddha- 44, 45, 206 
Vi^e?a- 2, 6, 61, 93 
ViSesans visesyahbava- 31, 
42' 33,225 
Visaya- 6, 70, 109 
Vitanda-64 
Vrtti-52 

Vyabbicara-jnana- 48 
Vyanjana- 51, 340 
Vyaparayat- 25, 29 
Vyapti— 34, 246-252, 257 
Vyapyatvasiddba- 46 
Vyatireka- 40 
Vyavabara- ^ 

Vpavartaka- 61 

Y ^ 

Yoga- 51 
Yogarudi- 51 
Yogyata- 52, 342 

Zeller- Intro, xn, XIX 
Zeno- Intro. LVIII . 



